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Mr. Hoover Asks | 


Route te Ocean | 
On St: Lawrénee 


Report to President Holds 
Waterways Plan Better 
Than Alternatives 

' Via Hudson. 


Widespread Benefit 
To Country Foreseen 





Declares Project Will Reduce 
Transportation Costs of 
Farmers and Reveal 


New Markets. 


The St. Lawrence route for the ship- 
way from the Great Lakes to the sea is 
recommended above both routes via the 
Hudson River, in the report to President | 
Coolidge from Herbert Hoover, chairman | 
of the United States St. Lawrence Com- 
mission, made available for publication 
on January 3. 

(The full text of the report will be 
found on page 8.) 

This report summarizes the findings | 
of the engineers both for the St. Law- 
rence Waterway and for the All-Ameri- 
can route, and. tells the importance of 
such a shipway to the prosperity and 
progress of the entire country. 

Four Recommendations Made. | 

It also balances the costs of construc- 
tion, the capital value of the possible | 
hydroelectric developments, and the cost | 
of mainteuance of the various routes, 
and concludes with these four recom- 
mendations: 

“First. The construction of the ship- 
way from the Great Lakes to the sea 
is imperative, both for the relief and 
for the future development of a vast 
area in the interior of the continent. 

“Second: The shipway should be con- 
structed on the St. Lawrénce route, pro- 
vided. suitable agreement can be made 
for its joint uridertaking., withthe De: | 
minion of Canada. 

Third: The" developmer t of the power 
resources of the Sf.47.awrence should 


[Continued on Page 8, Cota 5.] 
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« Exports of Pianos 
Increase Since War 


Six Per Cent of Production, | 
Mostly of Player Type, 
Is Shipped Abroad. 


= SECO RS 

Exports of American pianos, particu- 
larly of the playor-piano type, have 
shown a steady increase since the war, the 
Department of Commerce has announced. 
More than 75 countries are now import- 
ing instruments of American manufac- 
ture the figures disclosed. 

The text of the statement follows: 

Exports of American pianos have been 
steadily increasing since the war, a re- 
port compiled in the Specialties Division 
reveals. | 

During the first 10 months of 1926 
piano exports from the United States 
were valued at $5,164,182, an increase of | 
$394,698 over the corresponding period of | 
1925. In 1914 only about 8,000 pianos, 
representing 2 per cent of production, | 
were exported; in 1925 the figuve had. | 
risen to 20,500 or 6 per cent of total do | 
risen to 20,500 or 6 per cent of total do- | 

One of the striking features of the de- | 
velopment of American foreign trade in | 
pianos is its extensive distribution 
throughout the world. More than 75 
countries are now importing American- | 
made instruments. 
* American manufacturers, the report 
points out, are selling their pianos in the 
various world markets in the face of | 
strong competitive efforts on the part of | 
foreign makers, whose products usually 
sell at lower prices; transportation diffi- | 





[Continued on Page 16, Col. 2.) 


President Coolidge Sure 
Naval Budget Is Ample 


President Coolidge believes that the | 
budget estimates for the Army and Navy | 
are sufficient despite the fact that there 
has been considerable discussion and de- 
bate regarding them in Congress. 

This statement was authorized orally 
at the White House December 31. Mr. 
Coolidge, it was explained, wants to 

ee the Army and Navy maintained 
Te dele. and believes that the pres- | 
ent appropriations are ample. Last year 
he sought to get the aviation program, 
which he considered important, under 
way, and this year he has devoted con-, 
siderable study to the matter of light 
*ruisers. He believes, however, that 
there has been some confusion regarding 
the cruiser question due to a lack of 
careful differentiation between his budget 
message and his general message to Con- 
gress, In his budget message he put- 
lined to the Congress what expenditures 
were recommended for the cruiser pros | 
gram this year. In his Congressional | 
message he outlined the general policy 
regarding cruisers, . 


i 





| sembled abroad in November 
been announced by the Department of | 
Commerce, on the basis of reports from 
| 22 branches of Canadian and American | 


; companies. The full text of the sum- | 


Ghe Gnited States Daily 


Presenting fhe Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Branches of the Government 


Entered as Second Class Matter 


_the Post Office, bila nt Dz 





American Motor Cars 


In Demand Abroad 


Increase of 10 Per Cent in | 


Still Favorable | 


November Reported by De- 
partment of Commerce. 


An increase of 10 per cent in the num- 
ber of sales of American motor car§& as- 
has just 


mary )f their data follows: 

Reports received covering the sale of 
foreign-assembléd cars of American de- 
sign during November from 22 branches 
of American United States and Can- 
adian) companies, indicate production 
and sales of 14,242 passenger cars, 
trucks and chassis. 

This November total surpassed that of 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


Parcels for Canal Zone 
To Carry Customs Tags 


Parcels of merchandise for the Canal 
Zone must be accompanied with customs 
declaration tags, it has been ordered by 
R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. The full text of the order fol- 
| lows: 

Although the domesti¢ rates and condi- 


| tions. apply to parcels addressed for de- | 


livery in the Canal Zone, such parcels 
containing merchandise must be accom- 
panied with customs declaration tags 


| (Form 2966), as set forth in article ‘66, 


page 16 of the July, 1926, Postal Guide. 
This requirement is apparently being 


| overlooked by some postmasters, and all 
concerned are, therefore, requested to be 1 
| careful to comply therewith. 


Trade Ba Balitivve 


Executive and Judicial 


ne MONDAY, Ee 3, 1927. 


For Year Found 


| Smallest Since 1910, Repoprts 

| Director of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce in 
Annual Survey. 


American export trade will total about 
| $4,800,000 for the year 1926, and 
|import trade $4,450,000,0000, accord- 
|ing to Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau of Freign and 
| Domestic Cemmerce, whose statement on 
foreign trage and its prospects for 1927 
| was made available by the Department of 


Commerce for publication on January 3. | 


This export trade is 2 per cent less 


than 1925, and the import trade 5 per | 


| cent more than 1925, says Dr. Klein, and 

| the favorable trade balance of $350,000,- 

000 in 1926 will be the smallest since 

1910, and in sharp contrast with the five 

years 1921-25, when the annual average 
| excess of exports was $947,000,000. 

Dr. Klein does not take the shrinkage 

| favorable trade balance as an entirely 

evil sign. He says in his statement that 

“it should be borne in mjnd that in times 

| of high prosperity, when -business is 

active and the income of the people large, 

| our imports tend noramlly to increase 





| more than exports.” 
(The full text of the statement will be 
| on Page 8.) 

Dr. Klein points out that in spite of 
the shrinkage favorble trade balance, 
| gold imports are considerably in excess 
| of gold exports, the total excess being 

| between $80,000,000 and $1000,000,000. 
| This, he points out, indicates heavier Eu- 


[Continued on Page 8, Col. 1.] 


»| ment of Agriculture, 


| should find that the failure 
Georgia & Florida Railway and other | 
carriers defendant to the complaint of | 





ment 
opinion, on any subject, always has @ 
central idea, from which all its minor 
thoughts radiate” 


6U/ HOEVER can change public 


opinion can change the govern- 
practically so much. Public 


—Abraham Lincoln. 
President of the United States. 
1861—1865. 
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lF ederal Aid Sought 
ToF ight Corn Borer | 


Destruction of Stalks Proposed | 
as Means of Killing 
Of Insects. 


Efforts to obtain Federal aid in retard- 
ing the spread of the European corn 


} 
| 
' 
| 


| Purchasing Power of Several 


borer westwafd are expected to be made | 


by the International Corn Borer 
mittee, according to Di. A. F. Woods. 


Com- | 


director of scientific work of the Depart- | 


who returned to 
Washington on December 
delphia, Pa., where he 
ference on methods of checking the corn 
borer. 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 6.] 


New Rates Are Proposed 
On Shipments of Cotton 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


the Augusta, Georgia, Cotton Exchange 
to permit shippers to have cotton com- 
pressed in transit and to assess charges 
thereon upon the same basis as those 
applicable on shipments originally ten- 
dered in compressed form, is 
prejudicial, Examiner A. S. Worthington 
recommended i 
public Decem 

The exami 
minimum loa 


31. 

recommends that a 
g requirement on such 
shipments, re able back haul charges, 
and a reasona! charge for warehous- 
ing in transit be prescribed by the com- 
mission. 
present rates, swith the exception of 
those from andito points in CaCrolina 
territory, are nét unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


of the | 


31 from Phila- | 
attended a con- | 


| reported in the January report of the 
“It is possible to reduce the corn borer | 





unduly | 
a. tentative report made | 


| products in 1924, which was fairly well 
| sustained during 1925, had aroused still 


Mr. Worthington finds that | 


| Many producers of winter wheat, pota- 


| of Agriculture, which contains a review | 
| of the year 1926. The summary for the | 


| wheat, potatoes, ’ 
| products did well although the situation 


| suggest conservatism generally 
| crop acreage 


Copyright 192 


‘Year Considered | | 


As Disappointing | 


One to Farmers | 


Crops Reported Greatly 
Reduced by Fall in 


Prices. 


Conservatism in acreage for 1927 is 
agricultural situation —prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Dept. 


of winter | 
livestock 


year shows the producers 


and certain 





considered as a whole was disappointing. | 
A summary of the report as issued by 
the Department, follows in full text: 

The events of 1926 convey a clear 
warning for the Cotton Belt, reasonable 
assurance to livestock producers, and 
as to | 
in 1927, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of | 
Agriculture, concludes in its January 1 
report on the agricultural situation. 

“Considering the country as a whole,” 
the report says, “1926 was a disappoint- 
ing year.” The rise in prices of farm 


further hopes for 1926, but the sharp | 
slump in cotton, grain, and fruit prices 
this fall reduced the purchasing power | 
of extensive regions and brought the | 
season to a rather depressing close. 


[Continued on Page 16, Col. 2.] 


States Daily Publishing Corporation — 


| between 
| and New York. 


| into Jersey City, 


| arc-lamps. 


7 by The United Subscription By Mail: 


| New Trackage Rights 
Are Asked by B. & O. ' 


Seeks to Operate Over Reading | 
and Jersey Central With Its 
Own Engines. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has ap- | 


plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire trackage 
rights over the lines and property of the 
Reading Company and the Central Rail- 


road of New Jersey for operation of its | 
with its own engines and crews, | 
Philadelphia and Jersey City | 


trains, 


Under an agreement of June 13, 1898, 
the Baltimore & Ohio has 


tral of New Jersey over their respective 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 


| Largest Aviation Beacon 


Now in Service Near Paris 


The world’s largest aviation beacon, | 
| with 1,000,000,000 candlepower, has been 


put in service just outside Paris, says 


an announcement just issued by the De- | 
The full text of | 


partment of Commerce. 
the announcement is as follows: 

An aviation beacon of one billion can- 
dlepower, described in the French press 


| as “the most powerful in the world,” 
| was put into service on November 30, 
| 1926, on Mount Valerien, a high hill just | 
| west of Paris, reports Trade Commis- 
| sioner H. H. Kelly, Paris. 


The beacon will signal to a distance of 
60 miles, it is said, and serve as an avi- 
ation “lighthouse” for the entire Paris 
Region. It contains two mirrors, each 


more than six feet in diameter, and two | 
It was constructed under the | 
| direction of the French aerdénautic tech- 
| nical service. 








Aeronautics 


enterprises. 
Page 5, Col. 
World’s 
in service just outside Paris. 
Page 1, Col. 


Page 5, Col. 


Agriculture 


Weather 
driven power 


Bureau announces 





certain sections of country. 


nomics. 


Page 1, Col. 
of boll weevil stud- 


Olfactory 
ied. 


sense 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Federal aid sought to combat corn 


borer. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Automotive Industry 


Increase of 10 per cent reported for 
November in number of American mo- | 


tor ears assembled abroad. 


Page 1, 
Banking 


Changes announced in State 
memberships in reserve system. 


Page 11, Col. 


National Bank changes. 
Page 11, Col. 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the 


States Government. 
Page, 


Congress. 
Page 15, 


Child Welfare 


Children’s Bureau lists 


. Page 3, Col. 
Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce 


smallest noted in years. 


proportionately. 


Page 1, Col. 


tor cars assembled abroad. 
Page 1, 


as in excess of 1925 tonnage. 





Department of Commerce 
survey of woyld trade opportunities. 
Page 9, Col. 


Dollar value of trade shows gain in | 


fourth week of December. 
Page 9 9, Col. 


Department*of Commerce in weekly 
summary of world trade marks bright- | 


France reported plaaning interior air 
lines spurred on by success of German 


largest aviation beacon put 


Spain grants two air line concessions. 


wind | 
plants for generating 
electricity for farms are practical in | 


Page 4, Col. 
Agricultural situation for 1926 re- 
viewed by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


Col. 


bank 


United 


15, Col. 3 
New books received by the Library of 


‘Col. 3 


meetings in 
January and February of various or- 
ganizations interested in child welfare. 


reports 

1926 trade balance favorable though | 
Not regarded 
as bad sign as gold imports were much 
heavier than gold exports and in times 
of prosperity exports tend to increase 


Increase of 10 per cent reported for 
November in number of American mo- | 


Col. 6 
Russian procurings of grain reported | 


Page 4, Col. 5 
weekly | 


Summary of All News Contained i in Today’ s 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


est foreign spots in Australia and the tence on on of dealing in narcotics. 


. Argentine. * 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Secretary of Commerce forecasts 

continuation of prosperity. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

United States largest importer of 
kapok, used in making soap. 

Page 16, Col. 3 


7 
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: Congress 


Congress icsumes its sessions Janu- | 


ary 2 after having recessed over the 


holidays. 


Congress. 


Copy 


a a 
rights 
ble for infringement in radioing un- 


authorized transmission of copyrighted 
musical composition. 


5 


Page 13, Col. 3 


Cotton 
New rates are 
| ments of cotton. 


proposed on _ ship- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


| Court Decisions 


District Court rules 
pany may 
6 | Federal court disclaiming any _ in- 
terest, show diversity of citizenship, 
| name the claimants and then occupy 
the position of own interpleading. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
District Court rules campany fi- 
nancing auto dealers in claim against 
4 | insurance company is held to warranty 
of promised monthly checking of ac- 
; counts. 


surety com- 


7| 


Page 12, Col. 5 
District Court dismisses petition of 
| corporation to limit liability for dam- 
| ages caused by explosion of powder 
| on barges. 





Page 7, Col. 
District Court holds broadcaster lia- 
| ble for infringement in radioing un- 
authorized transmission of copyrighted 
| musical composition. 

Page 13, Col. 3 
District Court, in search and seizure 
*- | case, holds evidence procured unlaw- 

2 | fully is inadmissable. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Circuit Court of Appeals rules case 


have been taken direct to Supreme 


transfer accordingly. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds where 
3 waiter serves and sells liquor in pres- 


guilt is for jury 


; Court of the United States and orders | 


Legislative index of bills appearing | 
on the calendar of both Houses of | 


Page 14 | 


District Court holds broadcaster lia- | 


pay amount of bond into | 


5 | 


involving only Federal question should 


| 
| Circuit 


Page 18, Col. 3 

nt Court of Appeals rules alien 

. tor trial under immigration act 
is entitled to release on bail. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

of Appeals 


be 


pe 


Court 


| worthless pelts and should not be bred. 


holds 


capital penalty in Porto Rico merely 

suspended not abolished. 

Page 

Circuit Court of Appeals denies ap- | 

plication for,rehearing in infringement 
suit. 


7, Col, 2 


| War Department. 


‘Page 13, Col. 1 


See 
| Customs 


“Customs.” 


used in condensers for radio, 
duced tariff rate. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Economic Questions 
{ Secretary of Commerce 
| continuation of prosperity. 
| Page ¥, Col. 
Education 


R. P. Steddom, 
| Agriculture, 


of Department 


Navy Department. 


Customs Court classifies cut mica, 
at re- 


| Agriculture, describes what the Gov- | 


| Narcotics 
forecasts | 
"| Highways 


of | 
describes what the Gov- | 


ernment has done and is doing to pre- | 


; vent disease occasioned by eating 
| tainted or diseased meat. 
Page 16, 
of Education 
in health 


Col. 3 
reviews 
work 


Commissioner 
| year’s progress 
schools. 


! 


in |} 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


Depariment of Justice locates site of 
“Braddock’s Rock” marking spot where 


General Braddock’s army began march | 
} £ 


from Potomac 
land in 1765. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


River to Fort Cumber- | 


Decline shown in enrollment in com- 


mercial schools. 


Inland Waterways 


Page 2, Col. 2 
New books received by the Library of | 


Congress. 
Page 15, Col. 3 


Foodstuffs 


See “Agriculture.” 


| e 7 
| Foreign Affairs 

President Coolidge lets it be known | 
he is convinced foreign relations of this | 


country are being hampered by volun- 
teer diplomacy of Americans abroad, 
whose private utterances are 
derstood as being semiofficial. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


ican government to take steps to ef- 





ence of owner question of owner’s | 


ransom by bandits. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Department of State receives letter 


| from Cuban ambassador stating he has 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 


Circuit Court of Appeals holds lack | 


| of jurisdiction in title suits to land, 
entry on which was canceled by Secre- 
| tary of Interior. ° 
Page 6, Col. 7 


fidential information leading to seizure 
of automobile with liquor is properly 
privileged and conviction is valid. 


5 | 


Circuit Court of Appeals rules con- | 


Page 12, Col. 1 | 


4 
_of error is not reviewable in absence 


AS 
pbk, 


of bill of exceptions, and affirms sen- | 


——_——. ee 


Cireuit Court of Appeals hold plea | 


| 
| 
i 


left for Havana for short time. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Forestry 


State manage ment urged in seailnia 
tration of public forests, 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Chief of Forest Service urges Gov- 


Fur Industry 


Biological 
shown “ 


Survey 
samson” 


says tests have 
foxes produce nearly 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 
Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 15, Col. 6 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Gov't Topical Survey 
R. P. Steddom, of Department of 


ernment has done and is doing to pre- 
vent disease occasioned by eating 
tainted or diseased meat. 


Page 16, 


Location of Federal system of stand- | 
ard marked highways is mapped by | 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Page 


Home Economics 


R. P. Steddom, of Department of 
Agriculture, describes what the Gov- 
ernment has done and is doing to pre- 
vent disease occasioned by eating 
tainted or diseased meat. 

Page 16, Col. 3 

Decline:shown in per capita consump- 
tion of meat. 


4, Col. 54 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Immigration 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Report to President C oolidge by Her- 
bert Hoover as chairman of United 


| States St. Lawrence Commission recom- | 


misun- 


United States Embassy requests Mex- | 


fect release of two Americans held for | 


| Labor 


ernment to replant its own denuded | 


forest lands and restore productivity. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

More than 
land purchased by Government. 

Page 4, Ccl. 6 


million acres of forest | 
od Labor on Dec. 31. 


mends St. Lawrence route for shipway 
from Great Lakes to Atlantic—above 
both alternative routes via Hudson 
River. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Insular Affairs 


Bureau of Insular Affairs reports re- | 
duction of $31,655,500 in excess of 
bonded indebtedness of Philippine 
Islands over funds held on deposit with 
United States. 

Page 11, Col. 5 

See “Court Decisions.” 
Insurance 

Weekly health review by the Public | 
Health Service. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

See “Court Decisions.” 

. . 
Judiciary 
See 
“Patents,” “Taxation,” 


“Court Decisions,” “Customs,” 
“Trade Marks.’ 


Continuation of report by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on output per man 
hour in industry. ’ ; 

Page 3, Col. 

Director of Conciliation reports 52 

strikes pending before Department of, | 


1 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


. Leather 


| series of tests on various phases of 
| tanning industry. 


Manufacturers 


ment handles. 


| type, show steady increase since war. 


Mines and Minerals 


conditions and operations in Alaska in 
1926. 


promote rifle practice. 


Department 
Navy 
| maintenance of fleet. 


tion Service. 


Navy’s budget estimate is adequate. 


Packers 


Agriculture, describes federal inspec- 
. tion of meats and meat packing estab- 
lishments. 


tion of meat. 


Patents 


| patent for inaccurate expression is re- 
versed by 
| peal, 
for designation. 


not involve 
sioner of 


golf game 


Issue 


Bureau of Standards will conduct 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Heartwood recommended for imple- 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Exports of pianos, mainly of player 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Geological Survey reviews mining 





Page 4, Col. 1 


See “Court Decisions.” 


co. 3 National Defense 


New general order naming board to 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Technical training courses by Navy 
announced as_ enabling 
to achieve high standard of self- 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Annual report of Naval Communica- 


Page 5, Col. 3 
President Coolidge convinced that the 


Page 1, Col. 1 


See “Government Personnel.” 


R. P. Steddom, of Department of 


Page 16, Col. 3 
Decline shown in per capita consump- 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Rejection of claims of application for 


cxaminers-in-Chief on ap- 
decision holding sufficient basis 





Page 13, Col. 4 

Idea of removability on device does 

invention, rules Commis- 
Patents. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Examiners-in-Chief grant appeal 


against limitation of patent for im- 
provement in semi-soft collar. 


Page 13, Col. 2 
Rejected claims in patent on indoor 
allowed on appeal. 
Page 6, 

“Court Decisions.” 


Col. 6 


See 


Pensions 


Senate passes bill to incorporate 


Ca Federal reserve pension fund. 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Postal Service 


| Postmasters warned to be careful 
that all required information is placed 
| on card form 2548 when used. 


Page 15, Col. 7 
Customs declaration tags must ac- 


[Continued on Page Three.] 


_ $15, 00 per Ye Year. a 


operated | 
| through-trains from points on its lines | 
but these trains were | 
| handled for it by the Reading and Cen- 


PER= 
COPY 


_ PRICE 7 CENTS 


Tourist Crities 


Hurtful ls View 
Of Mr. Coolidge 


Volunteer Diplomats Apt to 
Upset Foreign Relations 
Is Statement Made ~ 
for President. 


Harm Also Is Seen 
In Unfriendly Press 


Others Are Likely to Get Idea 


Government Is Not Being 
Given Support, Is 
Declaration. 


President Coolidge, it has been stated 

| officially in his behalf, is more than ever 

convinced that the foreign relations of 

the United States are being hampered 

| by the volunteer diplomacy of American 

| individuals traveling abroad, and the pub- 
lication of their utterances. 

In foreign capitals the statements often 
| are interpreted, it was said at the White 
House, as having some measure of official 
aspect. 


In this connection, Mr. Coolidge let it - 


| be known that he believed a friendly 
American press could help the Govern- 
ment considerably in the conduct of its 
foreign relations. 
Instance Is Given. 
The attitude of the President was dis- 
| closed as the result of wide publication 
| of reports that the United States had 
| opened negotiations with Moscow look- 
ing to a possible recognition of Soviet 
Russia. 

| At the White House the report was de- 
nied in toto. 

Criticism of the Government by 
American newspapers, it was declared 
is apt to lead foreign goverriments and 
their peoples. to believé that the citizens 

| of this country are not supporting their 
| own government. 
the American Government, it was ex- 
| plained, is different from that of the na- 
tions of Europe and frequently is mis~ 
leading to Europeans. Diplomatic rela- 
tions in the United States are handled en- 
| tirely by the executive branch of the Gov- 


| [Continued on Page 16, Col. 1.] 
Bakelite Hearing 


Is to Be Reopened 


| Tariff Commission to Re- 
| ceive Evidence of For- 
mula for Product. 


| The Tariff Commission has acceded to 

| the request of a group of New York im- 

| porters and set February 8 as the date 
| for a new hearing in the proceedings in- 

| volving certain alleged violations of 

| patents held by the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

Announcement of the commission’s 
decision was made orally. It was stated 
that an appropriate order convening the 

| hearing will be issued shortly. 
The importers, who were represented 
by Meyer Kraushaar, 
by the commission December 28,. pro- 
tested against a ruling of the Treasury 
| Department denying entry into this 
| country of multi-colored cigar and cigar- 
| ette holders. The holders were declared 

to have been manufactured from syn- 

thetic phenolic resin, Form C, and to 
| have violated certain patent rights of the 

Bakelite Corporation, of New York City, 
| who are complainants against the im- 
| porters. 

The importers, however, through Mr, 
Kraushaar, denied that the articles were 

| manufactured according to a patent held 
| by the complainant corporation, and of- 
| fered to prove before the commission 
| that the holders were manufactured in 
; accordance with a European formula. 
| The commission, it was stated orally, 
took the position that it would be un- 
| fair to “shut the door on the faces of 
| the importers,” and consequently voted 
| to give them an opportunity to prove 
| that they have not violated or infringed 
2 patent held by the Bakelite Corpora-, 
tion. 
| Besides alleging that the importers had 


[Continued on Page 16, Col. 4.] 


| Committee to Consider 


Medicinal Spirits Bill 


Representative Green (Rep.) of Coun+ 
| cil Bluffs, Ia., Chairman of the House 
| Committee on Ways and Means, has 

stated orally that he will call a meeting 


The organization’ of 


at a hearing held - 


of the committee, to be held the week ' 


| beginning January 8, for consideration of 
the Medicinal Spirits Corporation ; 
(House Bill No. 15601). 

| he had no doubt the bill, which has the 

| approval of the Department of the 
Treasury will be favorably reported t@ 

| the House. The measure would Bes. 
Treasury direct control of ma 
of medicinal liquor. 


Mr. Green said a 
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Decrease Is Shown 
+ Jn Enrollment for 
_ Commercial Schools 


Data Compiled by Bureau of 
Education Indicates De- 
cline From Figures 


for 1920. 


A study of private commercial and 
business schools, just completed by the 
‘Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, indicates a decrease both in the 
‘enrolment, and im the number of schools 
reporting. 

The statistics, which are 1924-1925, 
show an enrolment of 188,363 in 789 in- 
‘stitutions. In 1920 there were 336,032 
“students reported enroled in 903 insti- 
tutions. It is estimated that at least 275 
schools reporting in 1920 have gone out 
tof business and about 375 new schools 
sent in reports im 1925. 

Accompanying the decrease in total 


- 
4 


> 


enrolments, have come decreases in the 


‘enrolments for courses in bookkeeping, 
stenographic, combined bookkeeping and 
stenographic, accounting, wire tele- 
graphic and salesmanship. 

The full text of the results of the study 
follows: 


This report contains the statistics of | 
739 private commercial and business | 


schools for 1924-1925, and of 20 public 
Scommercial and business high schools for 
athe same year. 

Decrease Noted in Enrolments. 
There has beem a considerable decrease 
#since 1920, both in the number of private 
§schools reporting and in the enrollment. 
aFor that year 903 institutions had an en- 
*rollment of 336,032. For 1925 the 739 
sschools had an enrollment 


tno doubt representative of the whole 
*group. The reduction in number of day 
tpupils is about 40 per cent and in night 
*pupils 51 per cent. In 1920 the enroll- 


sment in 258 schools was 100,682, and in | 


#1925 the same schools enrolled 85,289, a 
sdecrease of 15 per cent. At least 275 
‘schools reporting in 1920 have gone out 
fof business since that time. About 375 
fnew schools sent in a report in 1925. 
With the decrease in total enrollments, 
in bookkeeping, steno- 
sgraphic, combined bookkeeping and 
stenographic, accounting, wire _ tele- 
raphic, and salesmanship courses have 
edecreasecd also, the rates of decrease 
¢ranging from 32 per cent to 61 per cent. 
#The greatest decrease is in the number 


eThere is an increase of 3 per cent since 
£1920 in the number enrolled in secre- 
arial course. ; 
¢ The 20 public commercial and business 
thigh schools enrolled 35,120 pupils. In 
*bookkeeping course 12,535 were enrolled; 
016,004 in stenographic courses; 10,771 
fin combined courses; 969 in accounting 
scourses; 1,570 in secretarial courses; 
91.015 in salesmanship courses; 284 in 
scourses of business administration; and 
$1,726 in courses of instruction in the op- 
jexation of computing and bookkeeping 
emachines. Othex public and private high 
§schools offer commercial subjects, and 
still others have commercial  depart- 
aments. In 192-4 3.742 public 


a total of 3 
ehigh schools had 430,975 enreiled in com- 
smercial courses. “and 740 private high 
eschools enrolled 11,941 commercial 
®courses. In 1916 the enrollment in com- 
«mercial courses in 2,844 public high 
‘schools was 243,185, and in 1918 it was 
278.275 in 2.953 such schools. The re- 
‘duction in the mumber enrolled in pri- 
svate commercial and business schools can 
gbe accounted for partly by this increase 
an enrollment iz2 commercial courses in 
high schools. Data concerning the 20 
ublic commercial business high 
schools are available in detail. 
* Requirements fer Teaching Courses. 
. Anattempt was miade to find out what 
the private commercial ess 
echools were doing toward the training 
‘of teachers for commercial subjects. Of 
the schools reporting, 85 offering 
teacher-training courses 46 men 
and 1,488 women were En- 
trance requirements for teacher-training 
wourses and length of course were re- 
orted for 81 schools. Of these schools, 
. have no 
FYequire a common-school education, 69 


require high-school graduation, and one 


in 


and 


scl Iya 
ana pus 


were 
and 


enr< 


offers courses only to college graduates. | 


The average length of course is about 
42 months. Of the 69 schools requiring 
high-school graduation for entrance, 27 
have a course of less than nine months, 
25 have from 9 to 16 months, 17 have 
47 to 24 months, and two have four-year 
pourses. 

Machine-operating course pur- 
ued by. 9,165 students in private com- 
amercial and business schools. These ma- 
thines include those for computing, 
tabulating. posting, bookkeeping, dupli- 
rating. dictaphone work, addressing 
avork, and for shorthand. 

Time Required For Courses. 
there is a 


were 


+ In each course 
Ser of schools with no specified educa- 
tional requirements for entrance. The 
typical school requires its students to 
have completed the work of the clemen- 
fary school course, and a number of 
schools require high-school graduation 
for entrance to ench course. The aver- 
age time in the day courses required to 
tomplete a boc »>kkeeping course is eight 
Months, about eight months fer the steno- 
braphic course, and 12 months for both 
eourses combined. In the night courses 
it takes 14 months to complete the sepa- 
rate courses amd 22 months to complete 
the combined courses. 
« One school requires one year of college 
for entrance to the course in salesman- 
ship, while 69 schools permit students 
who have graduated from an elementary 
School to enroll for the course. 
phases of the table reveal a wide varia- 
tion in practices regarding entrance re- 
irements. 
* Two schools 
graduation 


! 


from the bookkeeping 


*While data for the two periods are not | 
squite comparable, because of incomplete | 
freturns each time, the differences are | 


entrance reauirements, six | 


large num- | 


| 
Other | 


require only two monihs | 
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| Literacy Tests Are Proposed for Voters 


| 
| 


Of Alaska in Bill on Calendar of House 


Measure Said to Be Designed to Prevent Control of Elec- 
tions Through Ignorant Natives. 


Literacy tests for the voters of Alaska, 
provided for in House Bill No. 9211, 
introduced March 380, 1926, by Represen- 
tative White (Rep.), of Lewiston, Maine, 
and left over from the last session of 
| Congress, is on the calendar of the House 
for consideration after the holiday recess. 

The Committee on the Territories, 
which has charge of the bill, has the 
first place on the call of committees on 
| calendar Wednesday, a2 weekly date for 
consideration of bills on the calendar. 


| the bill (House Report No. 728, 69th 
Congress, ist session) said, “there is a 


such legislation and the people of Alaska 


demand it.” 
The full text of the report follows: 


whom was referred the bill (House Reso- 
lution No. 9211) to prescribe certain of 
the qualifications of voters in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report it to 
the House without amendment and with 
| the recommendation that it do pass. 


| 





Literacy Test Provided. 


The bill is designed to alter the exist- | 


ing election laws of Alaska in only one 
| particular. It provides a literacy test 
| for voters. At the present time there is 
| no such test in Alaska, and under exist- 
ing law any citizen of the United States 
and of the Territory of Alaska is per- 
mitted to vote regardless of his or her 
mental qualifications. 

The test provided in the bill is con- 
sidered by your committee to be a fair 
test and is in accord with the law of 
most of the States of the Union. Most 
| of the very few States that have no 

literacy test for voters have no need of 

it, since there is scarcely any illiteracy in 
those States. The majority of States, 
however, have even stronger provisions 
on the subject than is included in this bill. 

The bill provides that every person, 
before being allowed to vote, shall, with- 
out the aid or assistance of any person 
whomsoever, legibly sign his or her full 
name, and write his or her sex and ad- 
dress in the registration or poll book. 


or any one of them, not to have the 
| ability to read and write as required by 
the. bill, they shall then be required in 
| the presence of the election officers to 
read in the English language a passage 
of not less than 10 lines chosen at ran- 
dom by the election officers, or some one 
of them, from the Constitution of the 

United States, and to legibly write in the 

English language a passage of not fewer 

than 10 consecutive words similarly 

chosen from the Constitution of the 

United States. 

Citizens Indorse Bill. 

The bill was indorsed and its 
urged by numerous citizens, civic organi- 
zations, and officials of the Territory. 

Among others your committee receieved 
telegrams, letters, or petitions in the behalf 
of the enactment of this measure from 
the following: Hon. J. J. Connors, Mayor 
of Juneau, and the Juneau Chamber of 
Commerce: the American Legion. Depart- 
ment of Alaska; the Commercial Club 
of Ketchikan; the Sitka Post of “the 
American Legion: the Fairbanks Com- 
mercial Club; the Petersburg Commercial 
Club; the Mayor of Anchorage, and the 
| Anchorage Chamber of Commerce; the 
Cordova Chamber of Commerce, the 
Wrangel City Council. and numerous 
others. 

Your committee finds that there is a 
very urgent necessity for the approval 
of such legislation and that the people 
of Alaska demand it. 

The Legislature of the Territory of 
| Alaska has not the authority to enact 
the required remedial legislation. The 
attorney general of Alaska gave the 1925 
legislature a written opinion that it had 
| no authority to enact legislation requir- 
ing an educational test for voters. 

Your committee is informed in a tele- 
gram from Mayor J. J. Connors and Mr. 
Shattuck, president of the Chamber of 

Commerce of Juneau, that a careful 
check of the returns of the 1924 general 
election shows a minimum of 1,100 Indian 
votes in that judicial division, and that 
90 per cent of the Indian vote is illiterate 
and incapable of intelligent exercise of 
the franchise. 

Indians Made Citizens. 

‘Two years ago Congress enacted a law 
| granting all Indians in the United States 
|and its Territories citizenship. This did 
grant Indians the States the 
privilege of the franchise. In Alaska, 
however, it carried with it the right to 
vote, there no literacy test 
under the Territorial election laws. 

In addition to the Indian illiterates 
there are a considerable number of illit- 


not in 


since Was 


course, while two other schools require 
30 months; one requires two months for 
graduation from the stenographic 
course, avhile another requires 30 months. 
! One school requires only three months 
| to graduate from the combined steno- 
| graphic and bookkeeping course, while 
|} two schools require 30 months, or a pe- 
| yiod of time 10 times the length of the 
former. 
One 

ments 

| 25 
| school graduation for entrance 
| secretarial course of more than 3: 
in length. The average length of course 
for those requiring high-school 
ation for entrance 
months, while for 
tranee requirements 
than nine months. 


school with no entrance require- 
has a combined course of from 


has a 


little over 
having no en- 
is a little less 


is 2 
those 


it 


The committee in its favorable report on | 


very urgent necessity for approval of | 


The Committee on the Territories, to | 


If | 
ois he or she appears to the election officers, | 
‘taking wireless telegraphy, 67 per cent. | PP 


approval | 


; When 


to .32 weeks, and one requiring high- | 
3 weeks | 


gradu- | 
10 | 


| 


erate Russian creoles and aleyts who 
are exercising the privilege of the fran- 
chise. 

The vote of the Indians in the first 
division of Alaska in 1924 has been vari- 
ously estimated at from 840 to 1,170. 

There is evidence at hand to show that | 
the illiterate Indians were carefully 
schooled to mark their ballots in accord- | 
ance with marked sample ballots. It has | 
repeatedly been charged that in some | 


| communities the Indians were supplied | 
; With perforated sample ballots which the | 


voter laid over the official ballots and | 
marked through the perforations. It has | 
been stated by one of the canvassing | 
officers that one ballot that came to his 
attention had the crosses marked diagon- 
ally across the ballot and not in front of 


| the names of the candidates. ¢ 1 ' 
| municable diseases, it has more recently 


Ballots Are Duplicates 
In some of the Indian villages every 
ballot cast was a duplicate of every other 
so far as persons voted for went. This is 


; cited as one indication of the lack of in- | 


dependence and knowledge on the part | 
of the voters. 

At Yakutat some 29 votes cast and 
counted were written in longhand. They 
were all in the same handwriting and 
marked in the same way. 

The Territorial election law of 1915 
had been held to be void so far as the | 
penalties provided for illegal voting and ' 
false swearing are concerned. 

Prior to the passage of the act of 
1924 making all Indians citizens, Alaska 
Indians were not qualified as citizens 
under the Indian severalty law of 1887, | 
and they could not vote. 

Most of the illiterate Indians who vote 


| are wards of the United States Govern- 


ment to the extent that they are assisted 
by the Government and enjoy certain ex- 
clusive privileges. 

Restrictions Are General 

The bill does not impose any restric- 
tions upon Indian citizens that it does 
not also impose on all other races. It ap- 
plies purely to illiterates, but it so 
happens that the great majority of the 
ililterates in Alaska who do now exercise 
the franchise are Indians. 

If all the illiterate Indians, Aleuts, and | 
Eskimo in the Territory were to vote, | 
and the vote should be consolidated, as 
the Indian vote in southeastern Alaska 
now is, there would be perhaps seven or 
eight thousand additional illiterate votes 
cast. 

Nearly all the 
Eskimo in Alaska 
customs and laws. 


and 
tribal 


Indians, Aleuts, 
retain their 
The population 


of ¢,at least furnish high school principals 


Public Health 


Decline Shown in Per Capita Consumption 


Of Meat Between the Years 1907 and 1925 


Medical Inspection 
In Schools Declared 
Educational Work 


Mr. Tigert Commends Trans- 
fer of Task From Health 
Department in 
Providence. 


Commissioner John J. Tigert, of the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, in a recent statement points out | 


as notable in the last year’s changes in 
school health administration the transfer 
in Providence, R. I., of the medical in- 


| Spection from the departinent of health 


to the department of education. 

This is a logical change, according to 
Mr. Tigert, for while medical inspection 
in public schools began in the department |* 
of health, for the better control of com- 


been linked with the general scheme of 
health education, of which it is an objec- 
tive foundation. 


Year’s Work Reviewed. 

In reviewing the work in physical edu- 
cation and school hygiene in the last 
year, Mr. Tigert mentions the increase in 
the number of directors of health and 
physical education, the studies in school 
lighting, the promotion of health work 


! 
' in secondary schools and the studies of | 


occurrances of goiter among school chil- 
dren. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The past year has seen further em- 
phasis on health as of first importance in 
education. 

It is easy to state beliefs as to gen- 
eral polities in education. It is another | 
thing to change theory into practice, | 
especially in a ponderous organization | 
such as our public schools, where al- | 
ready the time has been fully occupied | 
by subjects the importance of which is | 
firmly rooted in the time and attention | 
given them. Nevertheless, after more 
than a half century of agitation on the | 
subject, health work is rapidly being | 
introduced as an essential feature of 
school work. In speaking of the revision 
ot the curriculum for elementary schools 
in New York City, Superintendent | 
O’Shea said: “In my opinion, health | 
education is one of the fundamental aims 
of a modern public school system,” and 
this aim he places first in the reconstruc- 
tion of their school program. 

In secondary schools all over the coun- 


' try there is, in most quarters, a hiatus 


in adequate health examinations and | 
health teaching, but the past year has 
seen the completion of studies which will 


Alaska is about 52,000, several thousand | with information as to methods of or- 


more than one-half being illiterate In- 
dians, Aleuts, and Eskimo. 

The literacy test provided is to pro- 
tect the Government from the dangers 
incident to the control of elections by the 
group voting of an illiterate citizenry. 
The younger Indians are being educated, 
and ‘many now of voting age are edu- | 
cated. They will and should qualify to | 
vote. 


Braddock Rock Stood 


|Department of Justice Finds | 


Spot Whence Expedition 
of 1765 Started. 


The site of “Braddock’s Rock,” mark- 
ing the spot where General Braddock’s 
army began its march from the Potomac 
to Fort Cumberland has just been lo- 
cated by the Department of Justice in 
connection with its investigations of land 
titles to water front areas in Washing- 
ton. The rock was a survey landmark, 
and its present position has been ob- 
secured by the filling in of parts of the 
water front, says a statement just is- 
sued by the Department, which, in part, 
is as follows: 

“It appears tnat this landmark 
ginally was about on the line between 
the Naval Hospital and the Lincoln 
Memorial (Washington, D. C.), and is 
now buried several feet below the present 


ori- 


' level of the land. 


Movement of Army Traced. 

One section of Braddock’s army 
marched from Alexandria, then Belle 
Haven, through Virginia to the point of 
preparation at Fort Cumberland, but the 
other section was rowed in boats up the 


| Potomac River and probably landed near 
| the present location of the Georgetown 


Gas Works. It is this section that is 
supposed to have landed at or near Brad- , 
dock’s Rock. It deemed improbable 
that General Braddock personally saw 
the rock, as he said to have gone 
from Alexandria to Frederick the 
coach of the Governor of Virginia. 
“Braddock’s Rock” was the preeminent 

landmark in the western section of the 
territory now occupied by the City of 
Washington and from it the early sur- 
veyors, from 1685.0n, started their sub- 
divisions of the manorial lands which 
were later devoted to the purposes of the | 
city. 


is 


is 


in 


Portion Blasted Away. 

When the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
was extended from Rock Creek to the 
foot of Seventeenth Street, a portion of 
Braddock’s Rock was blasted away. | 
the improvement of Potomac 
Park was made by pumping silt from 
the river behind a bulkhead, the rock 
remained visible at the bottom of a gully 
which van back of the Nava! Hospital. | 
When this was levelled up a railing was 
placed around a hole, at the bottom of | 
which a portion of the original rock | 
might be seen. Finally this hole was | 
filled up and the railing removed. | 

A bench mark, brought to the surface | 
and perpetuated by a marker is all that 
is now left to view of this souvenir of | 
the ill-fated Braddock expedition 
4765. 


| economically, as 


| cal inspection 


of | 


ganizing and 
these lines. 


promoting work along | 


United States 


Per capita consumption of meats and 
lard in the United States during the 
years 1907 to 1925 is shown in a report 
on food animals and meat consumption 
just prepared by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. A 
considerable decline from the greatest 
amount of meat consumed during the 
period from 1907 has been recorded with 
i 


Per Capita Consumption of Dressed Meats and Lard, 1907-1925 (In pounds). 
1909 
75. 


Kind 1907 1908 


171.6 T15 
14 
6.4 6. 


Pork (exclusive of lard) 67.7 70. 


Total 159.1 154. 


12.1 2. 


MORE. ves oes 


1916 1917 1918 
56.0 59.5 63.0 
5.3 
6.1 
60.1 
0.2 


Beef 
Veal 
Mutton and lamb. 
Pork (excl. of lard) 


127.7 120.1 130.1 130 
13.6 11.7 13.3 12 


The total quantity of meat consumed 
year by year as a rule has shown only | 
a limited varlation. The population, how- | 
ever, has steadily increased and there | 
has been, therefore, a considerable de- 
cline in the per capita consumption, 
especially during the war period and up 
to and including 1921. The consumption 
in that year was fully 25 pounds per | 
head lower than it was in 1907. The | 
greater purchasing power of the peopie | 
of the United States in recent years is | 
strongly evidenced by a rise of about 
six pounds per head in the consumption | 


Total meat..... 


of 1922, and by the ready abosrption of 
the enormous pork supplies in 1923 and 
1924. 

The year of highest consumption per 


head is 1907, with a total of 159.1 pounds, 
and the 
pounds. 
that 1917 was a year of restricted mar- 
keting, especially of sheep and swine, as 
well as of “meatless days 


with 120.1 
recalled, however, 


lowest was 1917, 
It will be 


to conserve 


County. 


Argentina 


Australia (1902) 
New Zealand (1902) 


| Canada (1922 


United States (average, 1920-1925)..... 


| Cuba (1906) 


United Kingdom (average, 1919, 1921).. 


Germany (average, 1904-1913) 


| France (1904) 


| Denmark (1902) 


Pre-School Work Grows. 

It is characteristically human to be- 
gin things at the wrong end, and such 
has been the case with school health 
work, which was commenced a half cen- 
tury since with college students and has 
but recently found its way- to the pre- 
school child. The past year has been 
notable for the work of the parent- 
teacher and other associations in im- 
pressing upon parents the importance 
well as educationally, 
of preparing t hild physically for his 
entrance upon his school career. 

There has been no important legisla- | 
tion for school health work during the 
year (53 States already have general 
laws requiring such work in all schools), 
but another State has been added to the 
list of those which have wisely headed | 
their health work with a State super- 
visor. With the addition of Florida there 
are now 15 States with such general 
directors of health and physical educa- | 
tion, and these States include half the | 
school population of the country. 

Notable among local changes in school | 
health administration has been the trans- | 
fer in Providence, R. I., of the medical 
inspection from the department of health | 
io the department of education. This is 
the more significant in that the medical 
inspection in this city has been highly 
organized and wisely managed hitherto. 
This is a logical change, for while medi- 
in public schools began 
in the department of health, for the 
purpose of better control of communi- 
cable disease, it has, where more recently 
developed, been taken over by the de- 
partment of education and linked with 
the general scheme of’ health education 
for which it as an objective foun- 
dation. 

Medical inspection began in this coun- 
try in Boston, but in 1915 this work was 
transferred from the Department of 
Health to the Department of Education. 
Providence adds another name to the in- 
creasingly high percentage of cities in | 
which is made one with the 
other health work of the schools. 

Colleges Conduct Study. 

Studies of the health service rendered 
their students by the colleges have been | 
conducted the past year. That which 
was made by the Association of Deans of 
Women has been issued. That by the 
Conimittee of Fifty on College Hygiene, 
appointed by President Harding, has not 
yet been published. 

Studies in schoof lighting have resulted 
in the issuing of bulletins on this, im- 
portant subject by the United States 
Public Health Service, by the Eyesight | 
Conservation Council, and the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. 

There has been considerable study in 
the past few years of the local incidence 
of goiter among school children, and in 
a number of communities the deficiency | 
of iodine in water or food to which this | 
condition is believed to be due has been 
compensated by its supply to the pupils. 
The effect of goiter on mentality and on | 
school progress was studied in one grade 
in the schools of Cincinnati under the | 
direction of the United States Public | 
Health Service. There seemed to be no | 
evidence that the children with thyroid | 
enlargement were retarded. 


1 
nec 


erve 


hi tu 
this work 


| Switzerland 


(1899) 
Belgium (1902) 
Netherlands (1902) 


| Greece (1899) 


Austria-Hungary (1890) 
Norway (1902) 


Sweden (1902) 


| Poland (1899) 
| Spain (1924) 


Russia (1899) 
Italy (1901) 
It will be noted that there are four 


| countries only which have a consumption 


per head of the population greater than | 
that of the United States, and in every 
case these are countries of sparse popu- 
lation and large surpluses of cattle and | 


sheep. Argentina, Australia, and New 


| Zealand are now the great sources of the | ; 
| than is actually the case. 


world’s surplus of beef and mutton. Con- 


| sequently in such countries these products | 


are abundant and cheap, to say nothing 
of the probable waste in their use, which | 
would add further to the quantity re- 
ported for home consumption. 

The estimate for Argentina appeared 
in an article in the official monthly bul- 
letin of the Argentine Department of 
Agriculture for March, 1914. As it is | 
the highest meat-consuming country in 
the list, a brief outline of the method of | 
making the estimate may be of interest. 
The total cattle and sheep slaughtered | 


| were first ascertained by taking the num- 


ber of hides and skins reported during 
the year to be used in the country and | 
exported. After certain deductions and | 
allowances for meat exports, dead ani- | 
mals, ete., it is calculated that 4,292,841 | 
head of cattle (including 25 per cent of | 
calves) were consumed in Argentina. An | 
average weight of 225 kilograms (496 | 
pounds) is allowed for these animals, | 
which, divided by an assumed population | 
of 8,000,000, gives the per capita of beef 
and veal as 121 kilograms (266142 - 
pounds). A similar calculation with 
sheep makes the per capita of mutton 
12 kilograms (26% pounds). The author 
then quotes the per capita consumption 
of beef, mutton, and pork at the capital | 
(Buenos Aires), previously ascertained, | 
and these totals are adopted as the esti- | 


Colombia Wars on Rats 
As Anti-Plague Measure 


An intensive campaign against rats, 
the known purveyors of plague, is being | 
carried out in the Pacific ports of 
Colombia the Public Health Service re- 
ports on the basis of information re- 
ceived from the National Board of 
Hygine. | 

An appropriation for this work, ac- 
cording to this information, is divided 
between the ports of Buenaventura and | 
Tumaco. At the former place a per- 
manent service of rat catching is main- | 
tained, the methods employed being 
traps and premiums offered for dead 
rats. 

Measures against rats are carried out 
at the Atlantic ports, but on a smaller 
scale and only when deemed urgent by 
the sanitary officials. 





oe 


Now Ranked as Fourth Among Nations in 
Amount of Meat Eaten. 


issued in 1916. 
Per Capita Consumption of Meat (in pounds) in Specified Countries. 


Ati STATEMENTS Herein Arp GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND 


Meat 


Consumption 


the extreme low point in 1917. In 1924 
the largest amount of meat per capita 
since 1909 was consumed. 

Only four countries have a greater 
consumption of meat per capita than the 
United States, and these are countries 
in which there is large surplus of meat 
animals, according to the réport. The 
full text of the report follows: 


—_—_—_—_—————— 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
67.7 61.1 60.6 58.4 54.5 
7.00 6.0 4.4 


1910 


71. 
“7 


y Fe 
8 68.0 62. 
s Vi @ 


bo Co 


136.2 132. 


&~N4 


1921 1922 1923 192 
56.9 60.4 61.3 61. 
7.0 7.8 17,8 
5.9 0 65. 
63.5 1 74. 


“Teo po ot 


8. 
5. 2 56. 
66. otk 
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.0 136.8 
3 13.3 
a short supply for war needs. Regarding 
the high figure of 1907, it may be noted 
that it occurred at a time when meat 
was relatively more pientiful and cheap 
than in recent times. 
of 1922, and by the ready absorption of 
totals above table is given, showing meat 
consumption in such other countries as 
there are estimates available for. Very 
little recent data of this kind have been 
published, however, because of the un- 
settled conditions following the War.'The 
figures in most cases cover pre-war 
periods and are given as an approxima- 
tion of the riormal yearly consumption in 


| the various countries. Meat-consumption 


data for Great Britain and Germany 
have been published frequently and the 
figures in the table are averages for a 
series of years. The estimates for most 
countries are as published in Report 109, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Meat Situation in the United States, 


Beef 
and veal 
240 


Mutton 
and lamb Pork 
28 


Total 
meat 
281 
262.6 
212.5 
165.4 
141.8 
124 
124.4 
115 
80 
76 
75 
70 


r 
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68 
64 
62 
62 
62 
60.2 
50 
46 


Other 
meat 


13 o55s8 


25.9 2.5 


| mate for ‘the whole of Argentina, al- 


though it may be noted that the figure 
for beef is 2642 pounds less than the one 
first calculated. It may be stated also 
that published statistics show the. per 


LLL LLL need enn 


| capita consumption in large cities to be 


in general considerably greater than for 
a whole country, which indicate that the 
figures for Argentina are probably higher 


In six of the countries in the table the 


WitHout ComMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Food . 


Greater Prevalence 
Of Diphtheria and 
Smallpox Reported 


Upward Trend Also Noted in 
Cases of Measles, Scarlet 
¥ever, Influenza and 
Pneumonia. 


Marked increase in prevalence of 
diphtheria and smallpox, and lesser up- 
wards trend in incidence of measles, scar- 
let fever and deaths resulting from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia, were reported by 
State health officials for the week ended 
December 11, as compared with the ‘cor- 
responding week of 1925, it has just 
been announced by the Public Health 
Service. ; 

A total of 2,148 cases of diphtheria 
were reported for the period by 39 States. 
For the corresponding period of 1925 
the same States reported 1,679 cases. 

Reports from 100 cities in all parts of 
the country showed 1,169 cases of diph- 
theria for the surveyed week, and only 
911 cases last year. 

Reports from 38 States showed 667 
cases of smallpox for the week this year 
against 365 cases in the corresponding 
week of 1925. One hundred cities re- 
ported smallpox for the week as follows: 
1926, 65 cases; 1925, 119 cases. No 
deaths were reported. 

A smaller urban incidence as compared 
with the week in 1925 is desclosed, de- 
spite increase in the general prevalence 
of diphtheria. This indicated an in- 
creased prevalence in rural districts. 
This, it was stated orally at the Public 
Health Service, apparently is accounted 
for by the fact that diphtheria immuniza- 
tion, through use of toxin-antitoxin, is 
less complete in rural areas. 

The status of other communicable dis- 
eases was reported as follows: 

Measles. — Thirty-seven States re- 
ported 5,089 cases of measles for the 
week ended Decémber 11, 1926, and 4,561 
cases of this disease for the week ended 
December 12, 1925. One hundred cities 
reported 1,160 cases of measles for the 
week this year and 2,451 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis.—The health officers of 
39 States reported 29 cases of poliomye- 
litis for the week ended December 11, 
1926. The same States reported 41 
cases for the week ended December 12, 
1925. 

Scarlet fever.—Scarlet fever was re- 
ported for the week as follows: Thirty- 
nine States—this year, 3,576 cases; last 
year, 3,203 cases; 100 cities—this year, 
1,387 cases; last year, 1,280 cases; esti-~ 
mated expectancy, 1,062 cases. 

Typhoid fever.—Three hundred and 
eighty-four cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the week ended December 
11, 1926, by 39 States. For the corre- 
sponding week of 1925 the same States 
reported 444 cases of this disease. Ninety- 
nine cities reported 61 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 111 
eases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for 
these cities was 87 cases. 

Influenza and  pneumonia.—Deatlis 
from influenza, and pneumonia were re- 
ported for the week by 94 cities, with a 
population of more than 29,600,000, as 
follows: 1926, 830 deaths; 1925, 799 
deaths. 
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data include the proportion consumed of 
each kind of meat. These figures indi- 
cate that (1) the people of Argentina con- 
stme the most beef; (2) the British meat 
dietary has the closest balance of beef, 
mutton, and pork, and by far the largest 
proportion of mutton; and (8) the Ger- 
mans are, proportionately, the largest 
pork consumers, although more pork 
products are consumed per capita in 
Canada. 
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Foreign Affairs 


Analysis Is Made 
Of Labor Output in 


[ron Manufacture 


Bureau of Statistics Declares 
Gain Followed Change 
to Shorter Workday 
in Steel Mills. 


> 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, has just 
made public a statement of the re- 
sults of its studies of the produc- 
tivity of labor in the rubber tire and 
the iron and steel industries from 
@914 to 1925. In the making of rub- 
ber tires the output of the workers 
per man-hour is said to have in- 
creased three-fold. During the same * 
period the output per man-hour. in 
the iron and steel industries is said 
to have increased 60 per cent. This 
production in blast furnaces and 
steel mills was discussed in the por- 
tion of the statement printed in the 
issue of December 31 and in the 
continuation of the full text, as 
follows: , 
The trend of productivity itself is 
worthy of some comment. No amount 
of probable error in the figures could 
nullify the conclusion that there was a 
} great advance in productivity during the 
years 1900-1909, coincident with the 
early development of the United States 
Steel Corporation. This increase in pro- 
ductivity undoubtedly continued through 
the period 1909-1913, but the depression 
in 1914 wiped out all the gains and the 
productivity index fell to the level of 
1909. 
The’ beginnings of war prosperity in 


#1915 and 1916 were accompanied by high 


» 


productivity, which, however, declined 
during the years of American participa- 
tion in the war. This was probably the 
result of influences both internal and ex- 
ternal to the industry. The reorganiza- 
tion incident to the performance of war 
orders for the Government would ac- 
count fer some of the decline, while the 
transportation crisis and the loss of 
workers to the Army undoubtedly ac- 
centuated it. In 1919, under pressure of 
the strike, the productivity index con- 
tinued to fall and once more crossed the 
1909 line. 

The effect of the abolition of the 12- 
hour day can be seen in the last great 
advance of productivity in 1925. De- 
spite the large production of that year, 
there were fewer workers in the indus- 
try than in 1919, 1920, or 1921, although 
the hours of so many employes had been 
reduced. The man-hour productivity of 
the workers in an 8-hour day has in- 
creased to such an extent that no more 
labor has been required than before it 
went into effect. 

Considerable caution must be exercised 
in interpreting the results shown by the 
segregated indexes. It is clear that in 
the blast-furnace operation the produc- 
tivity index is not so much affected by 
prosperity and depression as are the steel 
mills; or to put it another way, the em- 
ployment fluctuates about as sharply and 
quickly as production. On the other 
hand, it is evident that the steel works 
and rolling mills can not dispense with 
their workers so easily in bad times. 

From the data on steel works and 
rolling mills it might be inferred that 
the productivity in this branch of the 
industry remained below the 1909 level 
all during the period 1909-1921. Such, 
however, is not the case. It just hap- 
pens that all three years for which sepa- 
rate indexes can be constructed were 
bad years for the industry—1914 was a 
year of severe depression, in 1919 oc- 
curred the striké, and in 1921 the bottom 
dropped out of the market. It is in fact 
almost certain, judging from the com- 
posite index, that the productivity index 
in steel works and rolling mills was over 
100 in every missing year. 

When all due allowafices have been 
made, the fact remains that the blast- 
furnace productivity index has increased 
much more rapidly than that of steel 
works and rolling mills, but it is by no 
means certain just what this indicates. 
Superficially, it might seem evident that 
there has simply been a greater im- 
provement in blast-furnace operation, 
but there is another possible interpreta- 
tion of the figures which is worth serious 
consideration. 

The blast furnace is a single produc- 
tive unit, while many distinct operations 
are grouped together under the head- 
ing “Steel works and rolling mills.” In 
the second place, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if production of steel ingots is any- 
thing like as good a measure of steel- 
manufacturing activity as pig-iron pro- 
duction is of blast-furnace output. Just 
as the composite productivity index of 
both-branches of the industry effectively 
conceals the remarkable productivity in- 
creases in blast furnaces, so the general 
index for steel works and rolling mills 
may conceal gteat improvements in the 
subdivisions. This could culy be estab- 
lished by a special field investigation, 
however, for no cgnsus data are available 
on this point. 


. ; Gene ey i 
The following table contains the production, man-hour, and productivity indexes 
for blast furnaces in steel works and rolling mills, and in both branches combined, 


1899 to 1925: 
Composite index for 
both branches 
Produc- 
tion 
1880. ..%. 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1915.. 
1916 


hours 


76 

85 
100 

97 
109 
140 
167 
176 
141 
149 

85 
105 
134 
111 
114 


tivity 

60 

69 
100 
100 
120 
124 
109 
1038 
100 
115 

94 
136 
139 
137 
159 


53 
64 
100 
90 


1018.14.33 
1919 


120 
157 


* 182 142 


* The employment index for 1925 for steel works and rolling mills contains the 
blast-furnace index also, but the error is not-serious. See text for explanatis 
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Survey 


Labor 


Index-Summary of Today's Issue 


company parcels of merchandise for 
Canal Zone. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Eligible list for postmaster at Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Establishments and discontinuances 

of services by mail messenger and 

changes of routes and mileages. 
Page 15, Col. 2 


Money order blanks reported stolen 
from office at Los Angeles. 
Page 15, Col. 2 
Postmaster General says ‘postal re- 
ceipts indicate 1927 will be prosperous 
year. 
Page'\15, Col. 1 


Prohibition 


General counsel for Anti-Saloon 
League opposes abandonment of poison 


ormula for denaturing alcohol until |, 


non-poisonous formula ‘is developed. 
Page 16, Col. 6 
House Committee on . Ways and 
Means to consider medicinal spirits biil. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Public Health 


R. P. Steddom, of Department of 
Agriculture, describes what the Gov- 
ernment has done and is doing to pre- 
vent disease occasioned by eating 
tainted or diseased meat. 

Page 16, Col. 3 

Campaign for extermination of rats 
in progress in Pacific ports of Colombia 
as measure for eradication of plague. 

z Page 2, Col. 5 

Weekly health review by the Public 

Health Service. 


Public Lands 


More than million acres of forest 
land purchased by Government. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
“Court Decisions.” 


Page 2, Coil. 7 


See 


ublishers 


Lage Process, German invention, re- 
produces on paper in natural colors 
from photographic plates. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Schedules on newsprint paper sus- 
pended. 


Radio 


’ District Court holds broadcaster lia- 
ble for infringement in radioing un- 
authorized transmission of copyrighted 
musical composition. 


Page 11, Col. 5 


Page 13, Col. 3 
House Committee on Appropriations 


+ (ContTINvED From Pace ONE.) 


advised at hearing that practically all | both alternative routes via Hudson 


Coast Guard ships are equipped with 
radio. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
American radio programs heard in 
New Zealand. 
Page 5, Col, 2 
Belgium to open first school for 
radio operators in Europe. 
Page 16, Col. 1 
See “Customs.” 


Railroads 


Railroad asks authority to acquire 
trackage rights over lines and property 
of Reading Company, and Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, for operation of 
trains between Philadelphia, Jersey | 
City, and New York with its own en- 
gines and crews. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
. Texas, Pandle & Gulf Railway author- 
ized to issue securities for new con- 
struction work. 

Page 10, Col. 7 


} 
-Railroads ask rehearing of Florida 
rate case. 

Page 10, Col. 2 
Panama Raitroad Company to ware- 
house for orders at its piers and ware- 
houses in Canal Zone. 

Page 10, Col. 7 
Freight rates readjusted on grain and 
grain products from mid-continent to 
Mississippi Valley and Southeast points. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
J. J. Bernet, president of Erie Rail- 
road, authorized to serve as director of 
Cleveland Union Terminals Company. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad author- 
ized to issue $5,000,000 of bonds. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
New rates are proposed on ship- 
ments of cotton. 
/ 





Page 1, Col. 4 
schedules on newsprint paper sus- 


pended. 
Page 11, Col. 5 


Science 


Smithsonian Institution gets mineral 
collection of Col. Washington A. Roeb- 
ling. bs 

p Page 5, Col. 1 

Lage Process, German invention, re- 
produces on paper in natural colors 
from photographic plates. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Shipping 

Report to President Coolidge by Her- 
bert Hoover as chairman of United 
States St. Lawrence Commission recom- 
mends St. Lawrence route for shipway 
from Great Lakes to Atlantic—above 


Payments in Kind, Made as Reparations 
By Germany to Francce, Show Rise for 1926|- For Business in 1927 


Nearly Full Amount 


of Goods Allowed Is Accepted and 


Articles Are More Widely Diversified. 
+ o 


Marked changes in the character of 
German reparations payments to France 
are noted in a summary of the 1926 pay- 
ments, prepared by Chester Lloyd Jones, 
commercial attache in Paris, and just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. France, he points out, is now ac- 
cepting full measure of payments in 
kind, which has brought, also, a large 
increase in the varieties of commodities 
received. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: . 

The character of German reparations 
payments to France has undergone a 
marked change during the two years the 
Dawes plan has been in operation. At 
first France refused to avail herself in 
the fullest measure of the payments in 
kind from Germany but now it takes 
practically all.to which it is entitled. 

Payments Are Diversified 

The most striking change in repara- 
tions payments is the greater diversifi- 
cation of the articles entering into the 
payments to France in the second year 
of the Dawes plan. In spite of the fact 
that the miscellaneous deliveries in kind 
more than quadrupled in amount, there 
were increases in a number of newly 
specified classes totaling 53,000,000 gold 
marks, in addition to the cash items 
listed. ; 

If the transitory features of mines 
operated in Regie, Ruhr furnishings, and 
payments to the army of occupation be 
disregarded, there were value increases 
in all the major items except dyestuffs 
and pharmaceuticals, 

Coal, coke, and lignite continued in 
both years to constitute a little less than. 
one-third of the total payments to 
France. Agricultural products, timber 
and sugar, unlisted in the first year, rose 
to more than 8.5 per cent of the tétal 
in the second. Chemical fertilizers and 
nitrogenous products increased greatly 
in value, reaching more than 8.4 per cent 
of the total. 

At the same time the items of non- | 








Steel works and » 
rolling mills 
Produc- Man- Produc- 
tion hours tivity 
44 73 61 

58 85 68 
100 100 100 
98 102 96 


ao 
97 
89 
142 132 


Man- Produc- 
hours tivity 
95 55 
87 74 
100 100 
72 126 
120 150 
13 '83 93 
81 194 188 
#153 


*123 


190 


industrial character, such as the ex- 
penses of the army of occupation and 
the Ruhr furnishings, fell from more 
than 60,000,000 gold marks, or 16 per 


| cent of the total in 1925, to 26,000,000, or 


less than 5 per cent in the list for 1926. 
Taken as a whole, the payments in the 
second year show an increase of more 
than 4 per cent and a fairly pronounced 


| shift to items that will contribute to the 


economic advantage of France. 
France Needs Coal 

Coal and coal products, it seems clear, 
will continue to be the largest factor 
in reparations payments. France is al- 
ways heavily dependent on the foreigner, 
chiefly Great Britain and Germdny, for 
its coal supplies. Payments in coal can 
therefore be accepted without interfer- 
ing with local industry. The shortage of 
the French timber supplies and, except 
in extraordinary years, the insufficiency 
of some of the agricultural crops’ will 
probably assure that timber and agri- 
cultural products will continue to be im- 
portant items. 

What the position of artificial ferti- 
lizers and other chemical products will 
be is less clear, since France will have 
the ambition to develop its own chemical 
industries in view of their close relation 
to the problem of national defense. What 
will be the position of other manufac- 
tured goods in the total of future de- 
liveries it is impossible to say; probably 
it will not be important. The attitude of 
French industry toward any large de- 
liveries of German manufactured pro- 
ducts has been distinctly hostile. 


Accidents Analyzed 
In Coal Mine Report 


Study Made by Bureau of Mines 
of Reports From Large 
Operations. 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, announced on December 31 
the issuance of a special analysis of 
accidents in coal mines in 1925. The an-_ 
nouncement, in full text, follows: 

“The results of a special analysis of 
the accident records of 59 large coal 
mines covering the year 1925 are given 
in Serial 2783, by W. W. Adams, statis- 
tician, recently issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. The 
analysis is based upon reports furnished 
to the bureau by operating companies 
that participated in the National Safety 
Competition of 1925. The purpose of the 
competition was to establish the lowest 
accident-severity rate, thus showing the 
smallest loss of time from accidents in 
proportion to total number of man-hours 
worked. o 

Each of the coal mines furnishing re- 
ports for this study employed at least 50 
men underground; over half of them em- 


River. 
: Page 1, Col. 1 
Public hearings by Shipping Board 
on proposed reallocation of American 
Republics Line close with arguments 
by representatives of Moore and Mc- 
Cormack and Son, Inc., of New York, 
present operators, against making any 
change. 4 
Page 16, Col. 7 
Annual report of Naval Communica- 
tion Service. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


| Sugar 


. 


Russian sugar beet crop reported 
smaller than in 1925, 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Taxation 


Department of Justice petitions for 
writ of certiorari in Minnesota excess 
profit tax case. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


General Counsel Memorandum re- 
garding conveyances of realty within 
Schedule A-5. 
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Page 6, Col. 


Territories 


House to take up joint resolution 
to authorize payments made by 
Alaskan Engineering Commission to 
army officers, heretofore disallowed. 
conditions and operations in Alaska in 

Page 16, Col. 2 

Geological Survey reviews mining 
1926. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Bill on calendar of House proposes 
literacy tests for voters of Alaska. 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Textiles 


German exports of cotton textiles 
rises in quantity but drops in value. 
Page 16, Col. 5 


Trade Marks 


Commissioner of Patents affirms de- 
nial of registration to trade mark 
“Foma-ton” for hair tonic, holding it 
similar to older mark “La Foma” for 
same kind of goods. 

Page 13, Col. 7 


Veterans 


Widow disabled in military service 
declared entitled to compensation for 
own injuries and also for loss of hus- 
band. 

Page 15, Col. 7 

House bill to be introduced providing 
appropriation of $16,000,000 to buy new 
hospital sites and remodel Veterans’ 
hospitals. 

Page 15, Col 6 


{Outlook Is Promising 


Prediction Is Based on Survey 
of Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Prospects. 


The business outlook for the United 
States in 1927 indicates a healthy condi- 
tion throughout the nation, Francis I. 
Jones, Director General of the United 
States Employment Service, declared in a 
statement just announced by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

His statement was based upon a spe- 
cial survey of the industrial, agricul- 
tural, and general employment prospects 
for 1927, compiled from information re- 
ceived from Federal-State directors of 
the United States Employment Service 
and State commissioners of labor. 

In his foreword to the detailed re- 
port Mr. Jones said: 

“The year that has just passed into 
history was remarkable for its industrial 
activity; its building construction, which 
almost equaled the phenomenal record 
of 1925; the soil producing bumper 
crops; railroads scoring new high rec- 
ords; the automobile and truck industry 
with the banner year to its credit; and 
road construction on a large scale; all 
reflecting in a tremendous volume of 
employment. 

“The business outlook for the year now 

; beginning, according to our survey, in- 
dicates a healthy condition throughout 
the country. Optimism and confidence 
prevail; capital and labor have a better 
understanding; and with no apparent 
dark spots on the industrial horizon, the 
volume of employment should equal, if 
not surpass, the year just closed.” 

Ri canciccassencencsnpaeeamatae 


Ambassador Coming ’ 
Home From Argentina 


The Department of State on Decem- | 


ber 31 issued this note in reference to 
personnel in the American diplomatic 
and consular services: 

The Department has ~been informed 
that Peter Augustus Jay, American Am- 
bassador to Argentina, sailed for the 
United States, and that Philander Ca- 
ble, secretary, assumed charge of the 
embassy at Buenos Aires on. Decem- 
ber 30. 

Theodore Jaeckel should be ad@ressed 
as American Consul General in charge 
at Milan, Italy. , 


ployed more than 200 men underground. 
Hence the accident records should be 
typical of those of large-s¢ale mining 
operations in gencral where the company 
is devoting special attention to accident- 
prevention work. The mines cdvered by 
the reports are situated in 11 States: 
Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia. 


Industrial 


Disputes 


Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of Concili- 


52 strikes before the Department for 
settlement and 10 additional controversies 
which had not reached the strike stage. 


| Of the 62 cases, 10 were reported new 


during the week ended December 31 and 
during the two previous weeks new cases 


| reported were five and eight, respectively. 


The new cases involved structural iron’ 
workers, dyers and cleaners, miners, 
silk textile workers, weavers and loom 
fixers, building crafts and metal pclish- 
ers. The téxt of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Cases Pending. 

Threatened — strike—Structural 
workers, Pittsburgh, Pa.; craft, iron 
workers; status, pending; cause and 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

Strike—Dyers and cleaners, San Pedro 
and Wilmington, Cal.; craft, cleaning; 
status, adjusted; cause, wages, working 
conditions and recognition; number of 
workers involved, 60. 

Strike—Monarch Coal Company, Mid- 
dleboro, Ky.; craft, mining; status, ad- 
justed; cause, alleged discharges for 
union affiliation; number of workevs in- 
volved, 110. 

Strike—Premiere Coal Company, Mid- 
dleboro, Ky.; craft, mining; status, ad- 
justed; cause, alleged discharge for union 
affiliation; number of workers involved, 
105. ; 

Strike—Textile workers, Warren, R. 
I.; craft, textiles; status, pending; cause, 
working conditions; number of workers 
involved, not stated. 

Strike Bernard Mill, Fall River, 
Mass.; craft, textiles; status, pending; 
cause, earnings on certain fancy weaving; 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

Strike—R. & H. Simon Company, 
Easton, Pa.; craft, weavers and loom 


iron 


| fivers; status, pending; cause, wage cut; 


number of workers involved, 675. 

Threatened strike — Southern Coal 
Mining Company, Pineville, Ky.; craft, 
mining; status, adjusted; cause, alleged 
discharge of union affiliation; number of 
workers involved, 390. 

Threatened strike — Wood Threshing 
Company Building; craft, building; 
status, pending; cause and number of 
workers involved, not stated. 

Controver’y—Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company, Louisville, Ky.; 
craft, metal polishers; status, pending; 
cause, proposed 15 per cent wage cut; 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

Adjustments Reported. 


Threatened strike—Southern Coal Min- 
ing Company, Pineville, Ky.; craft, min- 
ing; cause, alleegd discharges for union 
affiliation; terms, company agreed to re- 
instate miners; number of workers in- 
volved, 390. 





Meetings to Consider 


Welfare of Children 
—_———* 
Various Organizations to As- 
semble in January and Feb- 
ruary of This Year. 





The Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, has just announced a list of meet- 
ings of various organizations in the 
early part of the new year for the con- 
sideration of child welfare activities. 

The list is as follows: 

January 7-8, 1927. Eastern Regional 
Conference, Child Welfare League of 
America, Philadelphia, Pa. Chairman of 
Program Committee, J. Prentice Murphy, 

| 311 South Juniper ‘Street, Philadelphia. 

January 17-28. Institute on Parental 
Education, auspices of the Child Study 
Association of America, at its headquar- 
ters, 54 West 74th Street, New York 
City. 

January 21-22. American Social Hy- 
giene Association, New York City. 

January 25-27. Ninth Annual Meeting, 
Big Brother and Big Sister Federation 
(Inc.), Cleveland, Ohio. Executive Sec- 
retary, Rowland C. Sheldon, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

January 29, 30, or 31. Child-Labor Day. 
(Material for use in Child-Labor Day 
programs may be obtained free of 
charge from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City.) 

February 24-26. Conference of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
Dallas, Texas. Chairman of Program 
Committee, Dr. Iva Péters, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. General Theme: 
Development in Vocational Guidance 
since the World War. 

Notice. The Fifth Pan American Child 
Congress, which was to have been held at 
Havana, Cuba, in February, 1927, has 
been postponed until December 7-14, 
1927. 





Leaves on Trip to Havana 


The Department of State has received 
the following letter from Ambassador 
Orestes Ferrara, of Cuba, giving notifi- 

| cation of his departure for Havana: 

| “Mr. Secretary: 

; “I have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that I have to go to Havana 
for a short time and will leave today 
for that city by way of Key West. 

: “During my short absence the office 
of the Embassy will be attended to by 
the First Secretary Senor Don Jose .T. 

| Baron in the capacity of Charge d’Af- 


sendeiaiteaieee 

| deitoscninin From Cuba 
| 

| 

| 


Copies of Serial 2783, “Aceidént-Sever-*| faires ad interim. 


ity Rates for Certain Coal Mines,” may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, Wushing- 
ton, D. C. ~ 


—_* 


| “T avail myself, etc. 
“ORESTES FERRARA. 
“To His Excellency, Mr. Frank B, 
Kellogg, Secretary of State.” ° 


! 
‘ 


| ation of the Department of Labor, an- | 
| aounced on December 31 there were then } 
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Child Welfare 


| Director of Conciliation Reports 52 Strikes 
As Pending Before Department of Labor 


Ten New Disputes in Week Ending December 31 Involve 
Tron Workers, Weaversand Miners. 


Strike—Premiere Coal Company, Mid- 
dleboro, Ky.; craft; mining; cause, al- 
leged discharges for union affiliation; 
terms, withdrew complaints and_ re- 
turned; number of workers involved, 105. 

Monarch Coal Company, Middleboro, 
Ky.; craft, mining; cause, alleged dis- 
charges for union affiliation; terms, with- 


drew complaits and returned; number of | 


workers involved, 110. 

Strike—Dyers and cleaners, San Pe- 
dro and Wilmington, Calif.; craft, clean- 
ilg; cause, wages and working condi- 
tions; terms, increase, shorter hours and 
signed agreement; number of workers 
involved, 60. 

Threatened strike—Ohio Bell Tele-\ 
phone Company Building, Columbus, 
Ohio; craft, building wire work; cause, 
nonunion labor employed by Bell Com- 
pany; terms, compromised; wumber of 
workers involved, 235. 

Strike—Bloomsburg Silk Company, 
Duryea, Pa.; craft, textile; cause, wage 
dispute; terms, returned, wages and 
working conditions improved; number of 
workers involved, 103. 

Strike—Building Mechanics, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.; craft, mechanics; cause, non- 
union labor; terms, all union labor to be 








Rescue of Americans 
Is Asked of Mexico 


Government Urged by Em- 
bassy to Effect Release of 
Men Held by Bandits. 


The Department of State received a 
telegram December 31 from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Mexico City stating that 
it had requested the Mexican Government 
to take action to effect release of the 
two Americans, J. W. Wiley and E. B. 
Conners, who were kidnaped by 14 Mexi- 
ean bandits near Parral, Chihuahua, on 
December 28. 

Ambassador Sheffield is informed that 
the bandits have demanded a ransom of 
10,000 pesos. The Americans were em- 
ployed in the British-owned San Fran- 
cisco Mines of Mexico, Limited, which 
operates at San Francisco del Oro, near 
Parral. 


employed except chauffeurs; number of 
workers involved, 60. 

Strike—Building Mechanics, White 
Plains, N. Y.; craft, mechanics; cause, 
non-union labor; terms, all union labor 
to be employed except chauffeurs; num- 
ber of workers involved, 35. 

Strike—Building Mechanics, N. Y.3 
craft, mechanics; cause, non-union labor; 
terms, all union labor to be employed 
except chauffeurs; number of workers 
involved, 175. 





Railway Records of 1926 


The performance of the railroads in 1926 was 
notable for its adequacy, its efficiency and _ its 


economy—three qualities of utmost importance in 


railway service. 


To provide adequate transportation is the chief 


obligation resting upon 


the railroads. The in- 


adequacy of transportation is a brake, its adequacy 


an accelerator, upon all business. 


Last year the 


railroads were called upon to handle an average of 


more than one million loaded freight cars a week. 


Under the stress of these unprecedented require- 
ments, however, the railroads functioned smoothly 
and effectively. With comparatively few exceptions, 


cars were available at the time and place they were 


needed and locomotives were ready to move them 


without delay. 


Adequate service by the railroads 


enabled business in general to reach new high levels 


of activity. 


The efficiency and economy with which the rail- 


roads operated in 1926 are shown by the improve- 


ment in. virtually all factors which measure these 


qualities. 


and were moved at greater speed. 


Freight. trains were longer and heavier 


It took less fuel 


to perform each ton mile of freight service and each 


car mile of passenger service. 


Despite the tendency 


of rates to decline and of taxes to increase, net earn- 


ings actually advanced. 


The present condition of railway earnings, how- 


ever, is an indication of railway prosperity only in 
comparison with the unprosperous condition of the 


years preceding. 


The net return realized by the 


railroads in 1920 was exceedingly modest, especially 


when considered in the light of the volume of traffic 


handled, of the good service which fthe railroads 


performed and of the, better“earnings realized in 
many other lines of business. 


The railroads in 1926 made further improvements 


and extensions of their facilities. 


In the seven years 


up to and including 1926 they spent for such pur- 
poses, in round figures $5,200,000,000, which was 
equivalent to approximately 28 per cent of the total 


investment in railway property prior to that time. 


The investments made in the last 


made in good faith and 


seven years— 


in the hope of a future 


reasonable reward—were of great assistance in en- 


. abling the railroads to attain the adequacy, efficiency 


and economy which characterized their operations 


last year. 


~ 


The Illinois Central System is proud to have 
played its full part in the transportation achieve- 


ments of 1926. 


It is the aim of every officer and 


employe to give the system's patrons the best service 


that it is possible to perform. 


As we face the New 


Year, the most appropriate thing we can do is to 
re-dedicate the Illinois Central System to that task. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are invited, 
abd 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System./ 


CHICAGO, January 1, 1927. 


‘a 
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.«Good Prospects Idle 
3 For Lack of Capital 


Reduced Value of Output Is 
Ascribed to Low Level of 
Metal Market. 


Mining conditions in Alaska are en- 
couraging not only for continuation of 


production at present rate but for grad- | 
; ual increase, according to a statement | 


.” issued December 30 by the Department | 
| was the largest. 


of the Interior through the Geological 
Survey. The value of Alaska’s mineral 
output in 1926 was $17,490,000 as com- 
pared with $18,220,692 in 1925. 

The Department points out that there 
are large areas in Alaska that have not 
been adequately prospected, and many 

‘promising properties are now lying idle 
because of lack of capital for the neces- 
sary equipment. 

“The shortage of enterprising pros- 

 pectors,” it is stated, “is a serious draw- 
back that has resulted because wages for 
comparable work are actually lower in 
‘Alaska than in the States, though ex- 
penses are higher. 
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Agriculture 


the districts in the upper part of the 
Yukon basin. 

The increase in placer production is 
attributable principally to the increased 
production by the dredges, and about 60 
per cent of the placer gold produced in 
1926 was won by this method of mining. 
According to preliminary estimates the 


Mining Conditions in Alaska Encouraging Despite 
"~~ Greater Expense: Involved in Isolated O 


| Gold Placer Mining 


29 dredges that were in operation in | 


| 1926 produced gold valued at about $2,- 
{| 200,000, which is somewhat more than 
| $500,000 in excess of the amount that 


was recovered by this means in 1925. 
Among the new dredges built and 
operated during the year, the Nome 
Creek dredge, in the Fairbanks district, 
Several dredges, com- 
pleted late in the preceding year, did 


not begin to be really productive until | 


1926. 


Few projects for building new dredges | 


took definite shape during the year, 
though it is understood that plans are 
well under way for the installation of a 


| dredge on American Creek, in the Hot 
| Springs district, and that considerable 
| prospecting for this enterprise was done 


As a consequence, | 


Alaska does not attract or hold the class | 1 
| season and consisted mainly in building 


of prospectors it formerly did.” 
The statement, in full text, follows: 
Mines in Alaska produced minerals to 
the value of $17,490,000 in 1926, as 
“against $18,220,692 in 1925. The total 
“value of the mineral output of Alaska 
since 1880 is over $570,000,000. 
The figures for 1926, which are esti- 


_mates and conesquently subject to re- | 


vision, are taken from the Geological 
Survey’s annual report on the mineral 
_resources of Alaska, now 
__tion. 
is approximately as follows: 


in prepara- | 
The source of this mineral wealth | 


during the season. 
The Fairbanks Exploration Co. con- 


| 
| 


| mine, on Latouche Island. 


tinued to develop its extensive properties | 
on Goldstream Creek and in other parts | 


of the Fairbanks district. Work on this 
property was carried on throughout the 


part of the long ditch from Chatanika 
River, near the mouth of 
Creek. 

It is understood that about 17 miles 


Developed by Dredges | 


Copper, Silver and Coal Output | 


Continues at High Rate 
of Activity. 


the value of the copper produced in 1926 
is directly attributable to the lower aver- 
age price of copper in that year in 1925. 

This lower price undoubtedly also had 


an indirect effect on the quantity of cop- | 


per produced, for it certainly did not 
stimulate the mines to produce to their 


full capacity, and probably would lead a | 
wise manager to reduce his output, so | 


far as outstanding contracts, fixed 
charges, and other general conditions 
would permit. 

In 1926, as in previous years, the out- 
put of copper was largely made by the 
Kennecott and Mother Lode mines, in the 
Copper River region, and by the Beatson 


| in the Ketchikan district, had the largest 


Fairbanks | 


of this ditch is now completed, together | 
| bulk of the valuable minerals recovered. 
Though much other ,development work | 
| being continued at several places in the 
| Copper River region and at a few places 


with some of the necessary siphons. 
was in progress by this company, the 
property will probably not begin produc- 
tive mining on a large scale before 1928. 

Although placer mining by other 
methods than dredging was hampered 


| in some of the districts by lack of water | 
until after the middle of the summer, | 


Value of mineral output of Alaska in | 


1925 and 1926. 
1926 
(estimated) 
$6,620,000 
9,500,000 
420,000 
400,000 


1925 


$6,360,281 
10,361,336 
482,495 
404,617 


Copper 


minerals 
petro- 
marble, 
platinum 


Other 
(lead, 
leum, 
tin, \ 

611,963 550,000 


Totals ..... . .$18,220,692 


Cost of Alaska Returned 


Two-and-a-half Times Yearly 


| the camps in the Fortymile, Circle, and | 
| Eagle districts, in the upper part of 
| the Yukon basin, report that on the 
| whole they had more and better distrib- 


uted water than usual. This condition 


output. 


As is indicated by the name of this | 
company, the most valuable metal prod- | 


uct of its mine is palladium, but the mine 


was originally developed for the copper | 
content of the ore, and even now that | 
metal forms quantitatively by far the | 


Some prospecting of copper lodes is 


in the Prince William Sound district, but 
none of the developments so far reported 


sources of copper production in the im- 
mediate future. 

The production of coal was maintained 
in 1926 at approximately the same rate 
as heretofore and was furnished mainly 


| by the Evan Jones, Alaska Matanuska, 


| and Premier mines, in the Matanuska | 


is reflected by the increase in the amount | 


of gold they produced. 
There is still a dearth of active and 


region, and the Suntrana mine, in the 


Healy River field. The Evan Jones mine | 


| was closed down in September, and the 


intelligent prospecting in many favor- | i 
F | during the year. 


able placer localities. This is due in 
part to the large amount of money re- 


| quired for an adequate outfit, because | 
many of the remaining places worth in- | 


$17,490,000 | 


Although, as shown by the preceding | 


table, the Geological Survey estimates | 
| type of prospecting now done by the | 


that the value of Alaska’s mineral pro- 
duction was not as great in 1926 as in 


vestigating present increasingly difficult 


mining problems, but it is undoubtedly | 
also due to the fact that large quick re- | 


turns no longer afford an incentive to the 
prospector. 
On the other hand, the more intensive 


| larger companies and the consolidation 


1925, the decrease in value by no means | 
_.dndicates a decrease in mining activity | 


or even an equivalent decrease in quan- 
tity of certain of the metals produced. 
Considerably more than half of the de- 
crease in value is directly attributable 
to the lower price of the product, which 
of course, was a condition in no way 
confined to the mining industry in 
Alaska. ; 

For example, in 1926 the average price 
_of silver was seven cents an ounce less 
than in 1925, the price of copper was 
about four-tenths of a cent a pound less, 
and the price of coal, lead and palladium 
was also less. 

The value of the yearly mineral pro- 
duction of Alaska, however, is even more 
significant than appears at first glance, 


a6  ehaaee ’ is value and | 
because the ratio between this value and | underground development and prospect- 


the estimated population of the Terri- 
tory is about ten times the similar ratio 
°” for the rest of the United States. In 
“other words, the productivity of mines 


and operation of larger units make for 


owners did not plan to operate again 


The Alaska Matanuska was more or | 


less completely closed down for several 
months during the summer for the pur- 


pose of installing new machinery and | 


getting the washing plant into running 
order. With the completion of this work 
it materially increased its production in 
September, and it has probably main- 


| tained an even higher output for the last 


more intelligent management and lower- | _ 
mine have been solved sufficiently so that 


ing of costs and are in themselves a 
guaranty of continued profitable placer 
production. 


Gold and Silver Lodes 


Actively Mined Last Year 

The most notable accomplisment in 
the gold lode mines during the year was 
the mining and milling of a very large 
amount of ore by the Alaska Juneau Gold 
Mining Co. in the Juneau district, south- 
eastern Alaska. This company main- 
tained an average production throughout 
the year in excess of. 10,000 tons a day, 
and during one month averaged more 
than 12,000 tons a day. 

Work on the addition to the company’s 
mill has been practically completed, and 


ing was actively carried on in one of the 
adjacent propreties, whose ore is han- 


| dled by this company, as well as in the 


‘plays a much more vital part in the | 


“economics of the average Alaskan than 
in that of the average resident of the 
States. 

Even the current reduced annual value 


of the mineral production from Alaska | 


is practically two and a half times the 

price originally paid for the entire Ter- 
“ritory. 

Viewed broadly, the mining conditions 


throughout the Territory are encourag- | 


ing, not only for the continuation of pro- 
duction at the present rate but for a 
* gradual increase. 
tors have important development work 
in progress to put their properties. into 
more efficient working condition, and 


Many of the opera- | 


company’s own mine, so as to increase 
the tenor of the ore milled. 

All three of the hitherto productive 
gold mines on Chichagof Island were 
active, and additional prospecting in that 
region is reported. Mining in the Nuka 
Bay region showed a considerable in- 
crease and would probably have yielded 
even more gold had breakage of machin- 
ery not interrupted continuous opera- 
tion of the mill during part of the sum- 
mer. 

The mines in the Willow Creek district, 


| covering several other areas in northern | 


north of Anchorage, had a moderateiy | 


good season, though no new developments 


| were undertaken, and some of the older 


capital for this work and for new equip- | 


ment is being made available. 

The improvements already brought 
about are reflected by some increase in 
the production of gold, and further de- 
velopments are under way that should 
be still more productive in 1927, though 
it will be several years before all these 

*pyojects will have their full effect in in- 
creasing the production. 

There are still large areas in Alaska 
that have not been adequately prospected, 
and many promising properties are now 
lying idle because of lack of capital for 

»«the necessary equipment. The shortage 
of enterprising prospectors is a serious 
drawback that has 
wages for comparable work are actually 

*' lower in Alaska than in the States, 
though expenses are higher. 

As a consequence Alaska does not at- 
tract or hold the class of prospectors 

eit formerly did. The need of capital also 

‘6 grows more pressing as more extensive 
equipment. becomes essential, but capital 
will not be attracted to Alaska unless 


mines were idle. South and east of An- 
chorage some gold lode mining was in 
progress at the Alaskan Mineral Com- 
pany’s mine, near Hope, and in the hills 
north of Girdwood. 

In the Fairbanks region the produc- 
tion of lode gold came mostly from the 
Mohawk and Hosiana mines, on Ester 
Dome, and the Crites & Feldman mine, 
on a tributary of Fairbanks Creek, but 
prospecting was carried on at a number 
of other properties. Some gold was also 
recovered from the treatment of the cop- 
per and silver ores. 

From information now available it 
seems probable, however, that the amount 


| of lode gold from all these sources in 


raanited, “hecause | 1926 was somewhat less than in 1925. 


Most of th silver produced in Alaska 
in 1926 was recovered from the copper 
ores. In fact, it is probable that con- 
siderably more than three-fourths of the 


| silver produced during the year came 
| from this source. 


A large part of the remainder was pro- 


| duce¢e “rom the gold ores of the Alaska 
| Juneau Gold Mining Co., and some silver 


he the returns on the investment are likely | 


to be higher than in the States, for the 


greater distance of many parts of Alaska | Aiiink attuned enmsideweide attaniian 


« makes investments there less alluring. 
a7 

. Dredges Used Largely 

‘In Gold Placer Mining 

**“ In spite of the fact that in many parts 
” of Alaska placer mining was badly hara- 


was also recovered from the gold won in 
placers and other gold lobe operations. 
The lead-silver deposits in the Hyder 


| during the year, as the ownership of sev- 


pered by the shortage of rain during the | 


"first half of the open season of 1926, the 
"* production of placer gold showed 
» marked increase. The most noteworthy 
©" increases were from Seward 


a 


reported 


Peninsula, the Fairbanks district, and | 


eral of the more promising properties 
was taken over by strong companies—an 
indication that development on them will 
probably oe carried on more actively and 
under skilled management. 

The Riverside mine continued to be the 


' main producer on the American side of 


| the 


| Prospecting was continued on 


4 


district, in the vicinity of Hyder. 
the 


silver- 


Jead lodes north of Skagway. 


| quarter of the year, as it has one of the 


—" contracts with the railroad for 
coal. 


The legal. difficulties of the Premier 


it continued to produce a small amount 
of coal. Some development work under 


' lease or permit was also done at the 


Rawson mine, on Moose Creek, and on 
Coal Creek opposite Chickaloon. The 


\ Healy River Coal Co.’s mine was in oper- 
ation throughout the year, though its | 


production during part of the summer 
was reduced while certain construction 
work was in progress. 


Interest in the Bering River field was | 


revived during the year, but no produc- 
tive mining was in progress. 
coal is reported to have been mined from 
the Chicago Creek mine, in Seward 
Peninsula. 


A small amount of coal was dug by 


natives for local use from coal beds ex- | 


posed near Wainwright, and applications 
were filed for coal prospecting permits 


Alaska. 


The controlling factor of Alaskan coal 
production continues to be the market, 


and special efforts have been made by | 


several of the companies during the year 
to build up an outlet for their coal. As 
a result of these efforts, shipments have 
been made to several points as far dis- 
tant as southeastern Alaska, but the 
largest quantity of coal continues to be 


used on the Alaska Railroad and in en- | 


terprises in the immediate vicinity of 
the railroad.’ 

Even in the area in which the Alaska 
coals should have decided trade advan- 


| tage they have not supplanted coal from 


outside fields. 


Much, therefore, might 


of coal of uniformly standard quality. 


Prospecting for Petroleum 


Is Barren of Results 

All the petroleum produced in Alaska 
continued to come from the wells of 
the Chilkat Oil Co., near Katalla, where, 


in addition to the oil wells, the company | 


operates a small refinery. The gasoline 
and distillate produced by the company 


are much in demand in the local market, 


as they are said to be of better quality 
than the usual commercial brands. 
The exploration for petroleum on the 


Pearl Creek dome in the Alaska Penin- | 


sula, which has been in progress for 


three years by the Standard Oil Co., was | 
definitely suspended early in the ‘year, | 


| When the test well was abandoned at 


| Standard Oil Bulletin of April, 1926, this 


a depth of 5,034 feet. According to the 


well “proved wholly unproductive of pe- 


| troleum,” though it “was well situated 


| 
| 
| 


in the area and constituted a full test 


of the formation, in the opinion of the | 


company’s geologists.” 


Although these conclusions are unques- | 


tionably true for the Pearl Creek dome, 


the test by no means condemns other | 


parts of Alaska Peninsula, for, as has 
been already pointed out in published 
reports of the Geological Survey, there 
are in that region other structural fea- 
tures where the’ probable oil-bearing 
formations lie nearer the surface. 

For instance, W. R. Smith has stated 
that in«the vicinity of Wide Bay the 
strata near the surface are practically 


A considerable part of the decrease in’ the same as those encountered in the 


perations | 


Among the ! 
smaller producers of copper, the Alaska | 
Palladium Co., on Prince of Wales Island, | 


A little | 


be accomplished in supplying more fully | 
local or near-by markets,.but ‘this trade | 
can be won only by reliable deliveries | 


Highway 


Systems 


| State Managership 
_ Urged in Handling 
Of Public Forests 


Chief of Forest Service Says 
Commonwealths Are Far 
Behind the Federal 


Goyernmen.t 


| 
| 
| 


| State responsibility for forest owner- 

ship is urged by Col. W. B. Greeley, 
Chief of the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a statement 
just issued by the Forest Service. In the 
adoption of a policy for forest land own- 
ership and land management, he said 
most of the States are far behind the 
Federal Government. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

The States should accept their full re- 
sponsibilities for forest land ownership 
and management as evidence of their 
interest in the movement for a national 
policy of forestry, according to Col. W. 
B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
| ture. 

In the adoption of permanent forest 
land ownership and land management, 
the report indicates that most of the 
States are far behind the Federal Gov- 
' ernment. Of the State-owned forest 
| lands a little more than 5,500,000 acres, 
or 63 per cent, is under administration 
| for public purposes, while 5,000,000 acres 
| more are either subject to private ac- 
quisition or being held without final de- 
termination of policy. 

Mr. Greeley points out that State ac- 
| tivities in forestry have, with a few 
| notable exceptions, developed with other 


ends primarily in view than the admin- | 


istration of public forest properties. 
“The purchase policy of the Federal 


| ne | Government,” he says, “does not contem- ! 
| Suggest the probability of notable new | 7 


plate removal from the States of this 
duty of forest management. It is in- 
tended to be cooperative in spirit and 
; method; to seek common counsel with 





the States, and a correlation of Federal | ] us 
| tically impossible to designate additional 


| and State acquisition activities under a 
| general program advancing all interests 
concerned. The public interests in for- 
| estry must be taken care of not as pri- 
marily a State matter, nor as primarily 
a Federal matter, but through a working 
| partnership.” 

vicinity of the Pearl Creek dome at a 
| depth of not less than 4,000 feet below 

the surface. 

| No drilling is reported to have been 
| done this year by the Associated Oil Co., 
| which has holdings in an area near that 
| of the Standard Oil Co. and which had 


| earlier drilled a test well to a depth of | 


| 3,000 feet. 


Drilling to test for oil the structure in 


| the vicinity of Johnson Creek, in the 





| Yakataga region, was carried on by the | 


| General Petroleum Company. According 
to the latest available information, this 


well had'been drilled to a depth of 300 | 
feet, and a good flow of gas was said to | 
have been encountered at 240 feet and | 


| indications of oil at several places be- 
| tween the depth of 200 feet and the 
bottom of the well. 

This well to a depth of 61 feet had a 


| already existing routes. 


| assistance 
| through routes. 
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Public Lands 


United States System of Highways 


Is Mapped by Bureau of Public Roads 


Network of Routes Is Approved by American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 


A system of highways, consisting of 
approximately 80,000 miles of roads, 
and making a net work of standard 
marked routes throughout the country 


has been mapped by the Bureau of 
Roads, Department of Agriculture. 

Announcement of the system, which 
has the approval of the American as- 
sociation of State Highway officials was 
made on January 1 following comple- 
tion of the map. 

Ten main transcontinental routes are 
included in the highways to be marked 
with standard markers. Work on such 
portions of the system as are unim- 
proved will be given preference and 
pushed as rapidly as possible, the Bu- 
reau’s statement indicated. The text of 
the statement follows: 

Final Location is Made. 

Final location of the United States 
System of Highways consisting of ap- 
proximtely 80,000 miles of the most im- 
portant roads in the country has just 
been announced by the Bureau of Pub- 


lic Roads of the United States Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture. The system was 
given final approval by the American 
Association of State Highway officials 
at its annual meeting at Pinehurst, N. 
C., on November 11, but public an- 
nouncement of the exact location of the 
routes has been withheld until maps 
could be prepared for distribution. 

The system selected embraces 10 
main transcontinental routes designated 


‘by numbers which are multiples of 10 
while the important north and south | 


routes are numbered 1, 11, 21, 31, ete. 
These important through routes have 
many variants and crossovers to other 
routes, reaching practically all of the 
larger cities and serving every section 
of the country. : 
Assistance to Tourists. ~ 
The work of selection has been .so 
completely done that it will be prac- 


through routes without making them 
coincident to a considerable extent with 
This will not 
be done as itewould defeat the purpose 
of a uniform system of highway desig- 
nation. 

The route-numbering system which 
has been decided upon will be of great 
to tourists in following 
All east and 


Boll Weevil’s Sense 


Of Smell Studied | 


Investigation Made to Find 
Means of Destroying 
Hosts of Insects. 


The olfactory sense of the cotton boll 


weevil has been given special attention | 


in a study by the Bureau of Entomology, 


| Department of Agriculture, as to the 


| sensitiveness of insects to odors. 


| ways of utilizing odoriferous materials | 


1544-inch casing, from that depth to 240 | 
feet a 12-inch casing, and below that | 


| depth an 8-inch casing. 

Examination of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4, 
adjacen€ regions, was continued by a 


The 
study was made in an effort to discover 


to attract insects in large numbers so 
that they can be destroyed. The full 
text of the statement concerning this 


| work follows: 


in northern Alaska and | 


| party from the Geological Survey, in | 


charge of Philip S. Smith, which went 


| sects be lured to their destruction? 


overland during the winter and spent all ! 


| the summer in field work in this area. 


western part of the reserve and adjacent 


| country near the tributaries of Kuk 
| River and Pearl Bay. 
or other definite indications of petroleum 
were found, but the party reports that 
at many places excellent 
| features were recognized which afford 
good collecting places for any oil that 
might have originated in the nearby 
rocks. 


The area traversed was mainly the | 


Are insects attracted to certain plants 
through their sense of smell? By dupli- 
cating certain odors artificially, can in- 
En- 
tomologists have been working along 
these lines for some time, fairly positive 


that insects have definite senses which | 


! can be utilized by man in his continual 
country in the vicinity of Kivalina, Kuk- | 


powruk, and Kokolik Rivers and the | 


warfare against them. The Bureau of 
Entomology of the United States Depart- 


| ment of Agriculture has developed a sen- 


No new seepages | 


sitive instrument called an insect “olfac- 


| tometer,” and by its use considerable 


structural | 


progress has been made in determining 
the reaction of various species of insects 


| to odors from plant extracts, from plants, 


and from insects themselves. This field 


| of investigation is promising as pointing 


The report of the discovery of oil in | 


| founded, and a member of the Geological 
| Survey who visited that district was un- 
| able to find any signs that might form 
; a basis for this report. 
, general geology of thé district is dis- 
tinctly unpromising for an oil field. 


lead, marble, tin, platinum, and _palla- 
dium. Lead showed some decrease in 


the Nizina district appears to be un- | 


out ways for the utilization of materials 
to attract insects in large numbers so 
they can be destroyed, or to repel them 
from plants they are likely to injure. 


| The senses of the cotton boll weevil have 


In fact, the | 


Alaska also produced during 1926 some ; 


| quantity, but a large part of the decrease | 


in the value of the output of this metal 
was due to the fact that the price of 


| lead was about half a cent a pound less | 


in 1926 than in 1925. 

Most of the lead ‘was recovered in the 
treatment of ores whose principal value 
is their gold or silver content. The lead- 


| Imports of Cahadian 


| bearing gold ores came almost entirely | 


| from the Alaska Juneau mine, in south- 
eastern Alaska, and the lead-bearing 
| Silver ores came principally from the 
| Hyder district, also in southeastern 
| Alaska. 

The output of marble came entirely 


from the quarries of the Vermont Marble | 
Company at Tokeen, on Prince of Wales | 
The tin | 
was derived from | 


Island, southeastern Alaska. 
| ore, or cassiterite, 
| placers near York, in Seward Peninsula, 
and from the Hot Springs district, in the 
Yukon-Tanana region. 


from placers in the vicinity of Dime 
Creek, Seward Peninsula, but the larger 


covered from a copper lode of the Alaska 
Palladium Company on Kasaan Penin- 
sula, in the Ketchikan district. Accord- 
ing to current reports, the low price of 
palladium caused suspension of opera- 
tions of this mine in October. 

A new mining enterprise was started 
} on Gravina Island, in the Ketchikan dis- 
trict, Where one of the old gold mines 
whose ore carries large amounts of 
pyrites was purchased by the Alaska 
Paper Mills to supply sulphur required 
in the manufacture of paper pulp 


been given especial study, and other in- 
vestigations will follow. 

Another investigation of the senses of 
insects is concerned with the reactions 
of bees to intensities and colors of light. 
Whether or not bees are color blind is a 
point much in dispute, and this study will 


endeavor to ascertain whether bees can | 


be trained to associate food with a cer- 
tain wave length of light; that is, to 
distinguish colors. 


Wheat 
Rise for Week of Dec. 25 


Imports of wheat from Canada in the 


| week ended December 24 totalled 1,747,- 


000 bushels as compared with 370,000 


| the previous week and 38,000 the corre- 
| sponding week last year, according to a 


| flour for 


| compilation of the Department of Com- 
All of | 


the wheat imports from Canada in all | 


merce made public December 31. 


of the three pertods mentioned went into 
bonded warehouses for grinding into 
export; none was imported, 
duty paid, for consumption in this coun- 


; : | try. 
Some of the platinum metals were won | 


The total of Canadian wheat imports | 


| for the 51 weeks of 1926 was 9,435,000 


, | bushels, as compared with 10,851,000 for 
| part of the output was palladium re- | 


the 51 weeks of 1925. 


| Russian Procuring of Grain 


Exceeds Tonnage of 1925 


Russian grain procuring during the 
first half of December exceeded expecta- 
tions, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture, 


which is in receipt of information that | 


the total procured to December 15 
amounted to $7,259,000 short tons, an in+ 
crease of 1,860,000 short tons over last 


routes bear even numbers while north 

and south routes have old numbers. 

Frequently three digit numbers are used | 
| 

| 


to indicate branches of through routes. 
For example Route 40 is a direct road 
from Atlantic City to San Francisco. 
tourist in Washington desiring to go 
to San Francisto might take Route 240 
to its junction with Route 40 at Fred- 
erick, Md. 
Signs Are Standard. 

There will be no difficulty in follow- 
ing any selected route since a standard 
sign showing the route number has been 
adopted and also standard danger cau- 
tion and directional signs. These stand- 
ard signs will add greatly to the safety 


and convenience of travel as there will ! 


be no change in their character in pass- 
ing from one State to another. Twenty- 
two States already report their United 
States highways completely marked, 14 
report the work partially complete and 
six which have not yet started anticipate 
that it will be completed next season. 

Work on the designation of a system 
of United States highways began in 
February, 1925, when on the recom- 
mendation of the American Association 
of State Highway officials, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture appointed the Joint 
Board on Interstate Highways consist- 
ing of State and Federal highway of- 
ficials. Suggested systems, submitted 
| by all of the States were harmonized 
by the board and a report was made to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. This re- 
port was approved and transmitted to 
the Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials and the application of the plan 
was left to that body. With a few 
minor changes by them the present map 
has been adopted as final. 

The system in its final form has the 





approval of each of the State highway | 


departments and work on the unim- 
proved sections is to be pushed rapidly. 
No special funds are to become avail- 

| able as the result of the designation of 
| any road as a part of the system. The 
purposes has been to select a main sys- 
tem of highways for the nation, the 
unimproved sections of which will be 
given priority in improvement, and to 
eliminate confusion as to route desig- 
| nation, marking and safety signs. Prac- 
tically all of the system is on the system 

| of Federal-aid highways and is eligible 


west | to receive Federal aid. 


| Production of Sugar Beets 
Reported Smaller in Russia 


The Russian sugar beet crop is re- 
; ported as smaller than that of last year 
| in a cable just received by the Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture. A departmental 
| statement based on the information given 
| in the cable follows: 

The sugar beet crop of Soviet Russia 
is estimated at 6,900,000 short tons as 
compared with 7,618,000 short tons pro- 
| duced in 1925, according to a cable from 
| the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. : 


crease of 118 per cent over the average 
crop of 3,170,700 short tons 
during the five-year period 1921-1925, it 
is still considerably below the pre-war 
average of 10,636,000 short tons. 


More Than Million Acres 


Of Forest Land Purchased | 


The Forest Service of the Department 


of Agriculture has just announced that | 


one of its achievements during the last 
| year was its program for Federal pur- 
| chase of forest land. It has issued a 


statement, the full text of which follows: | 


A program for Federal purchase of 


forest land in the Lake States is one of | 


the noteworthy developments of the 
national forest policy, according to Col. 
W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice. 
| McNary law the national forest reserva- 
tion commission has authorized the buy- 
ing of 532,000 acres of forest land in 


Michigan and 821,000 acres in Minnesota. | 


| Additions of 364,154 acres have been 


made to the national forests during the | 


past year, bringing the net total to 158,- 
| 759,210 acres. 


| Heartwood Recommended 
' For Implement Handles 


The use of heartwood instead of sap- 
wood in the manufacture of implement 
| handles has recently been investigated 
by the Bureau of Entomology of the De- 
| partment of Agriculture, which finds that 
the former is not attacked by powder- 
| post beetles. The full text of the state- 
| ment concerning the recommendations 
of the bureau follows: 


Manufacturers of implement handles | 


made of seasoned hardwoods are adopt- 
ing the recommendations of the Bureau 
of Entomology of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. They are 
painting their products to protect them 
| from attack by powder-post beetles, thus 
overcoming the trade prejudice for white 
sapwood, and enabling them to use heart- 
wood, which is not attacked by these in- 
sects. The heartwood is just as suitable 
for the purpose when of the same grade 
as the sapwood. 
| year’s amount on the same date. The 
text of the statement follows: 
Russian grain procuring to December 
15 amounts to 7,259,000 short tons, com- 
pared with 5,399,000 short tons last year, 
| which includes 831,000 short tons for the 
first half of December, compared with 
; 361,000 last year, and exceeding expecta- 
| tions, according to a cable from the Inter- 
| national Institute of Agriculture. Good 
| snow roads are reported in mest sections. 
Exports, however, are apparently de- 
} eveasing and a reduced demand for ton- 
nage. at Black Sea ports is reported. 


A | 


While the 1926 ‘crop indicates an in- | 


produced | 


Under the provisions of the Clarke- | 


National 


Forests 


| Wind-Driven Plants 
Declared Practical 
For Lighting Farms 


Weather Bureau Says They 
Can Be Used to Generate 
Electrical Power in 


Rural Regions. 

348 

Wind-driven power plants for gen- 
| erating electricity on farm homes has 
been made the subject of a ten-year 
study just completed by the Weather 
| Bureau, in cooperation with the Nebrafka 
State Agricultural College. It was dis- 
covered, says an announcement just is- 
sued, that wind velocity at Lincoln, Nebr., 
is sufficiently great to make such plants 
a probable development of the next few 
years. . 

These plants could be operated effi- 
ciently and economically, it is believed. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Wind-driven electrical generators have 
not come into general use for rural 
homes because of the feeling that wind 
is too capricious a power to be depended 
upon. 





Minimum Velocity Given. 

To meet a growing demand for an eco- 
nomical and efficient plant of this type, 
scientists of the Weather Bureau and 
the Nebraska State Agricultural College 
have made a study of wind velocity at 
Lincoln, Nebr., over a ten-year period 
to determine, chiefly, for what percentage 

| of time the wind is too light to operate, 
| such a plant. 

A minimum wind velocity of 10 miles 
an hour is necessary to charge batteries, 
it has been found. It is not necessary, 
however, to charge batteries continu- 
| ously, or every day. So the wind need 
| not blow at the rate of 10 miles per hour 
| throughout the day or on successive 

days. Under average conditions five 
; hours’ charging every two or three days 
| is sufficient to keep the batteries in good 
| condition. 

_ Periods of from three to five consecu- 
; tive days without sufficient wind to 
| charge batteries were not frequent. 
| They occurred oftener in late summer 
| and early winter than in spring. 

| Wind Stronger in Winter. 

| Since the amount of electricity used 
;on farms depends mainly upon the 
| amount used for lighting purposes, more 
| electricity is consumed during the months 
| When the nights are longer. The bat- 
teries then require more frequent charg- 
| ing. It is interesting to find that in the 
| darker months when the wind power is 
| most ‘needed the percentage of hours 
| when it blows 10 miles or more per hour 
is more than enough to charge the bat- 
| teries sufficiently. Further investiga- 
| tion is needed in this field, but the day 
| Seems not far distant when hundreds 
; of rural homes will have wind-power 
| plants for generating electricity. 
| 
| 


Government Urged 
To Replant Forests 


|W. B. Greeley Says 2,000,000 
Acres Are in Need 
of Planting. 


W. B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest 
| Service of the Department of Agricul- 
| ture, in a statement just issued, pointed 
out that the Government should plant its 
own denuded forests and restore them to 
productivity. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The Government should plant its own 
denuded forest.lands and restore them 
to productiveness and thus set a good 
example to State and private owners. 
Only 11,565 acres were replanted to 
trees in the national forests during the 
past year. An area in excess of 2,000,- 
000 acres is in need of planting. 

In point of fact even this showing is 
a deception. One year’s fires such as 
swept the west Jast summer add new 
| areas calling for reforestation more ex- 
tensive than the gain of a series of 
| years. Further, under its policy of ac- 

quisition the Federal Government is in- 
| creasing the area in need of planting. 

The Federal Government is failing to 
do on the public properties devoted to 
; timber production and watershed pro- 
tection what the general situation calls 
for as an extensive practice throughout 
the country. Private owners of timber- 
land on whom is urged a measure of 
public responsibility for so handling their 
land that it may continue to produce 
would hesitate to invest their money in 
this way if the deforested public hold- 
ings are kept idle. 





“Samson” Foxes Declared 
Unsuitable as Fur Animals 


| The comparative * undesirability of 
| “Samson” foxes for breeding fur animals 
| has been demonstrated by tests, accord- 
ing to the Biological Survey, Department 
of Agriculture. The text of a brief state- 
ment concerning the Survey’s experi- 
| mental work along this line follows: 
| Investigations carried on at the experi- 
| mental fur farm of the Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
have included experiments with “Sam- 
son” foxes. These are foxes that lack the 
| long guard hairs, which make fox fur so 
beautiful and desirable, and so have 
nearly worthless pelts. 

It was thought advisable to determine 
whether this undesirable characteric 
would be transmitted in crossbreeding 
with foxes of superior quality. 

The work has progressed sufficiently to 

| justify advice against retaining any 
i “Samson” foxes as breeding animals; 
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Mineral Collection 


Of Colonel Roebling 


~ Given to Institution 





Smithsonian Announces Re- 
ceipt of What Is Considered 
Finest Private Aggrega- 

tion in World. 


The gift of the large collection of min- 
erals of the late Col. Washington A. 
Roebling, by his son to the Smithsonian 
*pstitution, which has just been an- 


“teeunced, together with the material al- 


taady possessed by the institution places 
it ahead of any other museum in the 
United States in mineralogical material 
and in the same class with the British 
and Vienna museums, which have the 
finest collections in the world, the insti- 
tution has just stated. The full text of 
the statement of the institution regard- 
ing the gift follows: 
The finest private collection of min- 
erals in the world, belonging to the late 
Col. Washington A. Roebling, builder of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, has been given by 
his son, Mr. John A. Roebling, to the 
Smithsonian Institution. Accompanying 
the gift is an endowment of $150,000 to 
insure the maintenance of the collection 
in the front rank position to which Col- 
onel Roebling brought it. 
This generous present 
Smithsonian the possessor of the two 
greatest private mineral cabinets in this 
country, received within two months of 
each other. The first, containing 9,000 
specimens, which was only surpassed by 
the Roebling collection of 16,000 speci- 
mens, @ame from Mr. Frederick A. Can- 
field, of New Jersey. It is also endowed 


| 
to the amount of $50,000. These two 


makes’ the 


gifts added to the 50,000 mineral speci- 
mens already owned by the Smithsonian 
put the Institute ahead of any other in 
this country in mineralogical material, 
and class it with the British and Vienna 
museums in the front of the world. } 

It has been claimed for the Roebling 
collection that it contains a greater 
number of species than any other, public 
or private, in the world. The number 
of well-defined species of minerals is 
about 1,500. Colonel Roebling lacked 
less than 15 of these. Included are an 
almost complete series of the yarieties 
and of all dubious mineral species. In 
his attempt to get specimens of every 
known mineral, he kept- an up-to-date 
list of desirerata, circulating copies of 
this among mineralogists and dealers in 
all corners of the globe. 

The collection contains a number of 
rarities such as a 64 carat black diamond 
from South Africa. It is a_ perfect 
crystal and is believed to be one of the 
largest black diamond crystals known. 
A group of nine Arkansas diamonds con- 
tains one of 18 carats, which was, up 
till two years ago, the largest known 
from Arkansas. A black opal from 
Humboldt County, Nevada, weighs 18 
6-10 ounces, being the largest precious 


Among the cut stones there is a 310 
carat peridot from the Island of Saint 
John in the Read Sea. It is supposed 
to have adorned the image of a saint in 
an Austrian church for some three cen- 
turies. A wine colored topaz from 
Brazil weighs 93 carats. An exceptional 
alexandrite of 22 carats from Ceylon 
shows green in sunlight and red in 
artificial light. 

The finest group of precious tour- 
malines ever taken from Mesa Grande, 


Calif., adorn the Roebling collection. 
Maine contributed its finest purple 
apatite. A rare four carat cut blue 


euclase from Brazil is exceptional in 
color and size. 


Naturally, so complete and superb a 


collection contains many type speci- | 
mens—specimens from which new 
species of mineral were described. This 


fact greatly enhances, the scientific 
value of the cabinet, while the num- 
ber of dubious minerals included will 
provide the Smithsonian mineralogists 
an opportunity to reinvestigate them 
and determine what they actually are. 
Made Hobby of Collecting: 
Mineral collecting was the constant 
hobby of Coloniel Roebling’s exciting 
and varied career. During the $ Civil 
War he built suspension bridges for the 
army across the Rappahanock and the 
Shenandoah. As an observer in a cap- 
tive balloon he was the first to dis- 
cover and announce that General Lee 
towards Gettysburg. 
own hands he helped drag 
up Little Round Top at 
Gettysburg, the maintenance of which 
on the second day of the battle helped 
in favor of the Union 


was moving off 
With his 


turn the tide 
forces. 

On the death of his father in 1869, 
he took over the building of the Brookiyn 
Bridge. None of the plans of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge were fully drawn up at the 
time of the elder Roebling’s death. The 
plan and constructién were almost en- 
tirely the work of Colonel Washington 
Roebling. It is considered one of the 
greatest engineering feats of the cen- 
tury. During the feowing two years 
he spent more hours in the compressed 
air of the caissons than any other man, 
and in 1872 was brought up unconscious 
and on the verge of death. His health 
was broken and thereafter he worked out 
every step in the construction of the 
bridge from his sick bed. 

During all this time and in his subse- 
quent busy years as an engineer and 
manufacturer, Colonel Roebling found | 
his keenest pleasure in the study and 
‘collecting of minerals. The collections 
became almost part of his life. On the 
cover of a book on minerals received a 
month before he died, Colonel Roebling 
wrote, with reference to his collection: 
“W. A. R. has to give up abostutely, 
June, 1926. It cost me $150,000 and con- 
tains all the rare minerals in the world.” 

The early specimens have greatly ap- 
preciated, and Mr. John A. Roebling, by 
gifts to his father of unique specimens, | 
has added, very much more. The scien- | 
tific value is inestimable. i 


German Airplane on 
Southern American Line 


A German Junkers G-24 airplane has 
been imported for the Buenos Aires- 
Montevideo service, to replace a smaller 
plane which has been engaged in the air 
service across the Rio de la Plata be- 
tween these two cities, according to an 
announcement issued December 31 by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
follows: 

The Junkers Mission which operates a 
tri-weekly airplane passenger and trans- 
port service between Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo, has replaced the single 
motor hydroplane formerly in use with 
a triple motor hydroplane, with capacity 
for 10 passengers instead of four, as in 
the machine previously used, according 
to a report from Assistant Commercial 
Attache H. Bentley MacKenzie, Buenos 
Aires. 

The new machine, recently imported 
from Germany, is a Junkers G-24 mono- 
plane, of metallic construction through- 
out, operated by three Junkers L5 motors 
of 300 horsepower each. Its breadth be- 
tween the tips of the wings is 29 meters, 
90 centimeters; the length is 15 meters, 
23 centimeters; and the height 5 meters, 
40 centimeters. Its maximum speed is 
175 kilometers per hour; its economic 
speed, 150 kilometers per hour; and its 
minimum speed, completely loaded, is 
105 kilometers per hour. 


Will Test Effect 
- Of Acid on Leather 


Bureau of Standards Pro- 


poses Experiments of Vari- 
ous Tanning Methods. 


The action of acid on leather is now 
being determined scientifically by the 
Bureau of Standards, says a recent an- 
nouncemeftt issued through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The tests will-cover 
various phases, but the first series, which 
is now under way, will be to determine 
the effect of sulphuric acid on leathers 
tanned with different vegetable tanning 
mixtures. The process is outlined in the 
following announcement, which is given 
in full: 

The second meeting of the leather in- 
dustry’s advisory committee in reference 
to the investigation of the effects of acid 
on lather was held at the Bureau of 
Standards on November 9, 1926. This 
committee, which represents the Tanners’ 
Council of America and the American 
Leather Chemists’ Association, considers 
the proposed investigation of prime im- 
portance to the leather industry. 

A discussion of the magnitude of the 
problem and its ramifications led to the 
decision that the first work should be a 
study of the effects of sulphuric acid oh 
leathers tanned with different types of 
vegetable tanning materials. 

According the following procedure was 
accepted at this meeting. 

The first part of the probiem will deal 
with the effects of sulphuriz acid in 
leather tanned with ordinary quebracho. 

Hides will be furnished by the tanning 
industry in a limed condition after the 
dehairing and fleshing. 

Hides will be delimed with an enzyme 
bate until neutral to phenc!pthalein. 

Standard leather will be tanned in the 
experimental tannery at the Bureau of 
Standards. 

The tannage will be carried out in 
sweet liquors of ordinary quebracho with- 
out the addition of acid. The time and 
concentration of tanning liquors will be 
regulated so as to produce a 55 to 60 
degree of tannage in 40 days. 

Acid will be introduced into the wet 
leather so that samples will be obtained 
containing various percentages. 

Leather will be oield on both grain and 
flesh with spernr oil so as not to contain 
more than 3 per cent on the dry weight 
and then dried. 

The aging periods will be 2, 4, 6, 9, 12, 
and 24 months. 

The leather will be cut into blocks in 
such manner that two blocks (one from a 
firm portion and one from a soft portion 
of the hide) of each acid concentration 
will be available for each aging period. 

Deterioration of the leather will be de- 
termined by the change in _ tensile 
strength before and after againg. 

The leather will be stored under con- 
stant conditions of 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
temperature and 65 per cent relative hu- 
midity. Other experiments will be in 
progress at the same time under ex- 
tremes of temperature and relative hu- 
midity. 


American Radio Heard 
By New Zealanders 


Department of Commerce Ad- 
vised of Receipt of Pro- 


grams in Antipodes. 

New Zealand radio users are listening 
in on American programs at times, ac- 
cording to¢a report to the Department 
of Commerce, made public December 30. 
The broadcasting business in the Do- 
minion, is now stabilized, the report says, 
and sales developments should follow. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The installation of powerful broadcast- 
ing stations at Auckland and Christ 
Church has been completed by the Radio 
Broadcasting Company of New Zealand, 
Itd., a subsidized company organized to 
operate a chain of broadcasting stations 
throughout New Zealand on a uniform 
basis, according to a report from Consul 
W. L. Lowrie at Wellington. The Auck- 
land station has been in service fer some 
weeks and has been heard in Perth, Aus- 
tralia and Raratonga, Cook Islands. The 
Christ Church station is to start imme- 
diately, and as soon as it is in satisfac- 
tory operation the stations at Wellington 
and Dunedin will be installed. 

This stabilizes the radio business of 
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Naval Communication 
Service Broadens 
Scope of Usefulness 


Messages Handled for All De- 
partments of Government 
and Radio-Compass Bear- 


ing Distributed. 
The naval communication — service, 


maintained by the Department of the 
Navy for the ostensible purpose of han- 
dling official naval data and for furnish- 
ing directional radio bearings to naval 
vessels, has betn steadily broadening its 
scope by serving other government de- 
partments, without charge, and by giving 
radio-compass bearings to ships of all 
kinds, the Department has just an- 
nounced. 

From July 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, 
the communication service saved for 
other government departments a total 
of $624,721.28 by use of its communica- 
tion facilities, which otherwise would 
have been expended through use of com- 
mercial companies. Of 10,541,096 words 
handled during this nine-month period by 
naval communication facilities, 3,647,834 
words represented traffic for depart- 
ments other than the Navy Department. 

total of 83,171 ,vessels were given 
184,206 directional radio bearings during 
the fiscal year by thé radio-compass sta- 
tions maintained by the naval communi- 
cations service. These services also were 
rendered free of charge. 


Activities Widened. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: : 

Besides accomplishing a tremendous 
volume and variety of work for the Navy 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, the naval communication service 
continued to place its facilities at the 
disposal of all other Government Depart- 
ments, without charge, résulting in an 
estimated saving to other departments 
during the nine months for which reports 
are at present available, from July 1, 
1925, to March 31, 1926, of $624,721.28. 
It is estimated that the saving for the 
entire fiscal year will be approximately 
$850,000. 


Of the 10,541,096 words handled dur- 
ing this nine months’ period, 3,647,834 
words were traffic for other departments. 
The largest number of words, 1,340,134, 
was handled for the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the smallest number, 378, 
for the Tariff Commission. 

In addition, the naval communication 
service through its radio-compass sta- 
tions, furnished, free of charge, 83,171 
vessels a total of 184,206 directional radio 
bearings; 38,127 bearings were furnished 
to naval vessels and 146,719 to merchant 
vessels. The number of vessels served 
during the year shows an increase of 28 
per cent with a corresponding increase of 
35 per cent in bearings. 


Arctic Expeditions Aided. 

Special service was also rendered by 
the naval communication service during 
the last fiscal year in establishing relia- 
ble high frequency communications be- 
tween the MacMillan polar expedition, 
which was accompanied by a naval avia- 
tion detachment, and the United States. 
The Amundsen-Ellsworth expedition re- 
quested and received the cooperation of 
the naval communication service in trans- 
mitting weather reports from its stations 
at Washington and in Alaska. 

Another special ¢service which has 
worked out in a satisfactory manner 
was a plan for communications with the 
vessels of the international ice patrol 
for the 1926 season, worked out after 
conferences with the Coast Guard. This 
plan took into account and succeeded in 
overcoming the greater part of the diffi- 
culties experienced during previous 
seasons. 

This work of special nature has been 
accomplished by a service maintained 
primarily to provide communication with 
and within the United States fleets wher- 
ever they may be located. The naval 
communication service has cognizance 
over all methods of communication in 
vessels of the fleet, including radio, 
visual, sound and pigeons. 


Land Stations Maintained. 


It also has cognizance over*an exten- 
sive radio traffic and radio intelligence 
system ashore—a total of 133 stations, 
including primary stations for long dis- 
tance, transoceanic; fleet stations for 
direct communication to the fleet; coastal 
stations for direct marine traffic. (300) 
miles; aircraft stations; harbor stations 
for short distance work up to 50 miles, 
and radio compass stations. 

During the fiscal year 1926 progressive 
steps were taken by the naval com- 
munication service in establishing a serv- 
ice for aircraft. An extension informa- 
tion and weather service for aircraft in 
flight and for air stations in the New 
York-Washington-Norfolk area was 
placed in effect May 3, 1926, and al- 
though the material at some ‘stations is 
inadequate, it has been very successful, 
and points to an expansion of this sys- 
tem along the coasts of the United States 
and throughout its outlying possessions. 

The plan has been submitted to the 
War Department for study by a board, 
and will be studied by other depart- 
ments of the Government concerned 
with aviation. 

Shore and _ fleet communications have 
improved during the fiscal year, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Director 
of Naval Communications, especially in 
high frequency work, although modern 
radio equipment is needed to keep pace 
with the developments made by the 
radio research divisions of the Navy. 





the Dominion and sales development 
should progress rapidly, that it is ex- 
pected that about 8,000 licenses will be 
issued this year. Practically all of the 
equipment in this area is American, and 
many listeners report the receipt of 
American programs at times. 
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Training Courses Enables Navy to Achieve 


H igh Standard of Self-Maintenance of Fleet 





Repairs of Major Type Accomplished on Vessels in 1926 
Exceeded Those o f Previous Year. 


A high standard of self-maintenance 


by the ships of the United States fleets | 


is resulting from the technical training 
now a part of regular naval education 
given to both officers and enlisted men, 
the Department of the Navy has just 
announced. 

During the past year, the statement 
pointed out, major repair work accom- 
plished within the United States fleet 
exceeded that of previous years. This 
ean be accounted for in large measure, 
it was stated, by the fact that training 
for officers is provided at post-graduate 
schools at the Naval Academy, and that 
an average of about 1,600 enlisted men 
are kept under training annually in 
service schools ashore specializing in 
technical vocations. 

The text of the statement follows: 

Special Training Given. 

The technical training given by the 
Navy Department to its personnel, both 
officer and enlisted, is resulting in a high 
standard of self-maintenance by 
ships of the fleet, records indicating that 
major repair work accomplished within 
the United State Fleet during the past 
year exceeded that of previous years. 

Training for officers is provided at the 
post-graduate schools at ‘the Naval 
Academy, which school established some 
years ago, has been expanded and am- 
plified to meet the requirements for 
skilled knowledge of officer personnel in 
all engineering branches. An average 
of about 1,600 enlisted men 
under training annually in service schools 
ashore specializing in technical vocations, 
and, in addition, training courses are sent 
out from the Department, which are 
supervised by officers afloat. During the 
last year 3,294 enlisted men completed 
courses at service schools, 


training courses were issued to enlisted | 


personnel. 
Millions Declared Saved. 

That this training is bearing fruit is 
verified not only by the quantity of major 
repairs accomplished within the fleet but 
also by the type of repair jobs completed. 
Such major repair work was accom- 
plished as the retubing of boilers and 


the | 


are kept | 


and 57,632 | 


1 condensers, the lifting of turbines, in- 
| stallation of pumps and machine tools, 
renewal of propellors, large welding jobs 
ordinarily performed by the navy yards, 
and alterations to complex radio instal- 
lations. 

The value of the material worked into 
repairs and alterations by ships’ forces 
during the past year amounted to $1,404,- 
000. If this material had been installed 
| by navy yard or by contract labor, the 
equivalent labor cost would have been a 
| little more than $3,800,000. 

Repair Work Increases. 

Notwithstanding this relief afforded 
navy yards by the ships afloat, the work 
| load of navy yards for repairs of the 
ships increases from year to year. For 
| the_past year, this amounted to an in- 
| crease over 1925 of more than a half 
million dollars. This jis accounted for 
by the increased age of vessels in active 
| service. These ships require increased 
repairs and alterations to maintain them 
in efficient operating condition. 

The problem presented to the Bureau 
| of Engineering of the Navy Department, 


the machinery of the fleet, is expressed 


bureau: 
Ships Are Deteriorating. 

“Prior to the limitation of naval ves- 
sels the average age of the vessels of the 
fleet remained about the same, because 
we then had a building 





fleet and a corresponding number of old 
vessels withdrawn. Now, however, we 
are building no battleships or destroyers 
and the vessels of these types in service 
are progressively becoming older 
more expensive to maintain * * * In 
| general, it has been possible to’ complete 


| line, and in the case of all vessels such 
work as has been required to safeguard 
the personnel and the vessels. On the 
fringes of the fleet, however—that is, on 
vessels of lesser military importance, 


have had in some cases to effect repairs 
only on a portion of the plant and to 
require the ships to operate at a reduced 
speed.” 





Army 





The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 306 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Military Intelligence. 

Each of the following officers 
Military Intelligence Division Reserve is 
ordered to active duty, effective January 
23, 1927, will proceed from the place in- 
dicated after his mame to Washington, D. 


C., to Assistant Chief of Staff for training: , 


Col. Brantz Mayer Roszel, Shenandoah Val- 
ley Academy, Winchester, Va.; Lieut. Col. 
Maurice Emerson Tennant, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Lieut Col. Churchill Williams, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Maj. William 
Bement Claflin, New Canaan, Conn.; 
Ainslie Alexander Gray, Chicago, Ill.; Maj. 
William Augustine Scully, Hempstead, L. I, 


N. Y.; Maj. Welch Walker, New York, N. Y.; | 
Capt. Arthur Earl Andrews, Boston, Mass.; | 


Capt. George Lockhart Darte, New York, 
N. Y.; Capt. Alonzo Franklin Myers, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y.; Capt. 
Foster Stearns, Worcester,: Mass. 


Each of the folloWing officers of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division Reserve will pro- 
ceed from place indicated after his name 
to Washington, D. C., th the Assistant Chief 


of Staff for training and will rank from 
January 1, 1927: Lieut. Col. Hiram | 
Bedford Crosby, Ardmore, Okla.; Capt. 


Syms Allen Merriam, Dallas, Tex. 
Each of the following officers of the Mili- 


tary Intelligence Division Reserve will pro- | x 


ceed from the place indicated after his name 
to Washington, D. C., to the Assistant Chief 


of Staff\for training and will rank from | 
Jan. 19, 1927; Maj. John Adam Hadaller, | 
San Bernardino, Calif.; Maj. Charles Adam 


Robertson, Beverly Hills, Calif. ce 
Each of the following officersof the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division Reserve will pro- 


ceed from the place indicated after his 
name to Washington, D. C., to the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for training: Maj. Roland 
Richard Reinholdt, January 22, 1927, St. | 


Louis, Mo.; Capt. Arthur Irwin Smith, Dec. 
21, 1927, Memphis, Tenn. 


Medical Department. 

Lieut. Col. William H. Moncrief, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.. to Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., for treatment. 

A board of officers of the Medical Depart- 
ment is appointed to meet at Washington, D. 
C., Jantary 4, 1227, and on such other dates 
as may be necessary, at the call of the presi- 
dent therof, for the purpose of conducting 
the annual physical examination of officers 
of the Regular Army on duty in this city, 
in the War Department and headquarters 
District of Washington, who may properly 


be ordered before the board. Detail for 
the board: Col. Henry C. Fisher, Medical 
Corps; Maj. Daniel W. Harmon, Medical 
Corps; Maj. Frank W. Wilson, Medical 
Corps; Maj. James S. Simmons, Medical 
Crops; Maj. Robert H .Lowry, jr., Medical 


Corps; Maj. Ward S. Wells, Medical Corps; 
Maj. Laurent LaRoche, Medical Corps; Capt. 
Paul H. Streit, Medical Corps; Capt. Law- 





rence K, Anderson, Detal Corns; Capt. Rob- 
ert A. Dickson, Medical Acurinistrative 
Corps; Capt. Ebner H. Inmon, Medical 


Corps; Capt. William D. Fleming, Medical 
Corps. p 
Engineers. 

First Lieut. Hans Kramer, Corps of Engi- 
neers, now on duty in the office of the dis- 
trict engineer, Philadelphia, Pa., is detailed, 
in addition to his other duties for duty with 
the Organized Reserves, Third Corps Area, 
and is assigned to duty with the following 


organizations, vice Colonel Frank C. Boggs, 
hereby relieved: 304th Engineers, 517th En- 
gineer Train (heavy bridge), 538th Engineer 


Train (heavy bridge). 539th Engineer Train 
(heavy bridge). 555th Engineer Battalion 
(auxiliary) (colored), 578th Engineer Train 
(dump truck) rom 

Col. Caarles L. Potter, on duty division 
engineer, Western Division, St. Louis, Mo., 
is relieved from detail. with Organized Re- 
serve of 7th Corps Area and from assign- 
ment with 347th Engineer General Service 
Regiment. 





Navy Orders 





Orders issued to Naval officers under date 
of December 27, 1926: - 

Lieut, Charles S. East, to wait orders at 
Denver, Colo. ; p 

Ensign William W. Agnew, jr., authorized 
to wait orders at Denveer, Colo. 

Orders issued to Naval officers under date 
of December 28, 1926: _ a 

Lieut. Drayton Harrison, det. U. S. 
Wyoming; to temp. duty U. S. S. Chewink. 

dLiuet. Daniel F. Mulvihill, det. VU. S. S. 


8. 


of the | 


Maj. | 


Orders 
Air Corps. 


Paragraph 20, Special Orders No. 299, as 
| relates to Second Lieut. William Perry Le- 
Breton, is revoked. 

}. The travel by air performed by the fol- 
lowing enlisted men from Selfridge Field, 
Mich., to Oscoda, Mich., including delay at 
Bay City, Mich., due to unfavorable weather 
| condititions; confirmed as necessary: Staff 
| Sgt. Byron K. Newcomb, 17th Pursuit 
| Squadron; Staff Sgt. Henry J. Schaeffer, 94th 
Pursit Squadron; Sgt. William R. Ross, 57th 
| Service Squadron; Corp. Joseph P. Manning, 
57th Service Squadron; Pvt. Carl E. Honikel, 
94th Pursuit Squadron; Pvt. Thomas S. 
Snoddy, 94th Pursuit Squadron; Flying 
Cadet William H. Doolittle, 95th Pursuit 
| Squadron. 


Infantry. 

Paragraph 10, Special Orders No. 269, as 
asisgns Capt. Wilbur R. McReynolds to Port- 
jand Harbor, Maine, is amended to assign 
him to Tanks with station at Camp Meade, 
Maryland. 


Nebr., to Washington, D. C., for training. 
Capt. Graham Aldis, Chicago, Ill, to 
Washington, D. C., to Assistant Chief of 
| Staff for training. 
Medical Corps. 

Capt. Gaston W. Rogers, Raritan Arsenal, 
N. J., to Hawaiian Department. 

Capt. Merton A. Farlow, Raritan Arsenal, 
‘. J., on completion of foreign tour. 

| Paragraph 7, Special Orders No. 238, as di- 
| rects Pvt. Theodore R. Griffith, Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., be sent to Army Dental School, 
Washington, D. C., for course in dental hv- 
giene is amended to read for a course in 
dental mechanics. 

Infantry. 

Capt. Floyd H. Bain, Fort Benning, Ga., to 
Denver, Colo. 

Paragraph 21, Special Orders No. 266, as 
assigns Second Lieut. Harland F. Burgess, to 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash., is amended to 
assign him to duty at U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks, Fort Leeavenworth, Kans., on 
| completion of hig tour of foreign service. 

Air Corps. 
Paragraph 6, Special Orders No. 285, con- 
| firming travel by air of certain enlisted men 
from Fort Crockett, Tex., to New Orleans, 


| La., is amended to read “QM 3528 P 4615 
A 3-7." 

| Second Lieut. Mason H. Lucas. Brooks 
Field, Tex., Fort Sam Houston, Tex., for 
duty. 


Leaves of Absence. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Finley, Air Corps, 

1 month, 20 days. 
Lieut. Col. John M. Dunn, General Staff, 
4 days. 


First Lieut. Richard P. Overshine, Inf., 
| 25 days. 
Maj. Gen. William Weigel, U. S. A. 1 


month,.45 days. 
First’ Lieut. Don W. Mayhue, Air Corps, 
1 month. 
Maj. Raymond W. Bliss, Med. Corps, ex- 
tended 10 days. 
Maj. Edmund B. Spaeth, Medical Corps, 
5 days. 
Capt. Herman U. Wagner, Ordnance De- 
| partment, extended 3 days. 


Maj. Harry W. Stark, Coast Artillery, 
3 months. 
Lieut. Col. George A. Lynch, General 
Staff, 4 days. 
Retirements. 


| Warrant Officer Albert W. Childress, Fort 
McPherson, Ga. 
Col. Joseph P. O'Neil, approved. 
Staff Sgt. Charles Garst, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
Master Sat. 





Enoc E. Vaughan, detached 


enlisted men’s list, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nev. 
Otto Bantz, Coast Artillery, 


Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 
First Set. Edward §. Busick Inf., Fort 

preble, Me. 

Resignation. 
Maj. Edmund Benjamin 

Corps, approved, 


Med. 


i 
| 

| First Sgt. 
| Spaeth, 
} 





Bushnell; to Inspr. of Ord. in Charge, Nav. 
Torp, Sta.. Alexandria, 


Va. 






ber 23, 1926, to U. S. -3, revoked. 
Lieut. Comdr. George C. Rhoades (M. C.), 
det. Pharm. Mates’ School, Norfolk, Va.; to 
Nav. Med. Sehool, Washington, D. C., for 
temp. duty. 
Ensign Tom Gore, jr., det from all duty; 
to resignation accepted January 31, 1927, 


which is responsible for maintenance of | 


| in the annual report of the chiefof that | 


program and | 


each year new vessels were added to the | 


and. 


all necessary work on vessels of the first | 


such as gunboats and old cruisers—we | 


Maj. Charles Williamson Clarke, Beatrice, | 
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Aviation Concessions 
Are Granted by Spain 


Two concessions for new air lines have 
been granted by the Spanish Government 
according to an announcement just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
two lines, one going to Seville and the 
other to Barcelona, from Madrid, are 
to be inaugurated within one year, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows 


| in full: 


The Union Aerea Espanola has 
recently been given two concessions for 
the operation of airplane services, one 
between Madrid, Cordoba, Sevilla and 
Jerez de la Frontera, and the other be- 
tween Madrid, Guadalajara, Calatayud, 
Zaragoza, Lorida, Barcelona, Tarragona, 
Castellon and Valencia, according to ad- 
vices from Commercial Attache Charles 
H. Cunningham, Madrid. 

These will be under the inspection of 
the Civil Aeronautic section of the State 
and the usual conditions are imposed by 
the Government to guarantee the contin- 


uity of the service, the Government re- | 


serving the right to take over this line 
when the requisites of the national de- 
fense render such action necessary. 

The concession is of six years’ duration 
and the concessionary is given the period 
After 
being put into operation the suspension 
of service of two months will be equiva- 
lent to its cancellation. A bond of 25,000 
pesetas has been given by the solicitants 
for this concession as a guarantee for 
same. 


Ships of Coast Guard 
Equipped With Radio 


of a year to inaugurate service. 


Reliable Communication Is 
Claimed at Range of 


3,000 Miles. 


Lieutenant Commander Webster, of 
the United States Coast Guard, in recently 
published testimony at an executive ses- 
sion of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, stated that radio equip- 
ment is now installed on practically all 
the vessels in the Coast Guard Service, 
approximately 350 sets in all. 

“Some of the units of the service,” he 
said, “like the floating units, have two 
sets. One may be a large set and one 
a small set, with the various items of 
equipment that go along with them. 
That is dep¢ndent upon the size of the 
vessel, the work it performs, etc. Dur- 
ing past year we have been moderniz- 
ing some of our old equipment, taking 
old equipment out and putting new 
equipment in. The vacuum tube is-a 
late invention within the last 10 years 
and in modernizing our equipment we 
require vacuum tubes, which constitute 
one of our largest items of expenditure. 

“The smallest boat we have equipped 
with radio is the so-called 75-foot patrol 
boat. With the best sets we have I 
should say we can get reliable com- 
munication at a distance of 3,000 miles. 
I should say our boats in Alaskan waters 


have reliable communication with 
Seattle. We cannot, for instance, have 
direct .reliable communication from 


Unalaska to Seattle, although we might 
be able to do that. The Pacific coast 
conditions are unusual in transmission 
and reception. The conditions are freak- 
ish.” 

Representative Madden (Rep.), of 
Chicago, chairman of the committee, 
mentioned that Unalaska is 3,000 miles 
from San Francisco. 


Board to Promote 
Practice With Rifle 


Department of War Rescinds 
Previous Order and Issues 
New General Order. 


Hanford,MacNider and T. Douglas 
Robinson, Assistant Secretaries of the 
Departments of War and Navy, respect- 
ively, have been appointed to the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, the Department of War an- 
nounced December 31, in General Orders 
No. 23. The general order rescinds a 
previous one and the full text, which in- 
cludes the membership of the new board, 
follows: 

Members of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice —Section II, 
General Orders, No. 11, War Depart- 
ment, 1925, and the amendments thereto 
published as Section II, General Orders, 
No. 18, War Department, 1925, and Sec- 
tion IV, General Orders, No. 3, and, Sec- 
tion III, General Orders, No. 8, War De- 
partment, 1926, are rescinded and the 
following substituted therefor: 

In connection with Section IV, General 
Orders, No. 8, War Department, 1925, 
as amended -by Section III, General Or- 
ders, No. 4, War Department, 1926, the 
following are announced as members of 
the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Han- 
ford MacNider; the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, T. Douglas Robinson; Chief 
of Militia Bureau, Maj. Gen. Creed C. 
Hammond, United States Army; Rear 
Admiral Charles P. Plunkett, United 
States Navy; Rear Admiral Montgomery 
M. Taylor, United States Navy; Colonel 
David L. Stone, Infantry, office Assist- 
ant Secretary of War; Colonel Alexander 
J. Macnab, Infantry; Colonel Douglas C. 
McDougal,United States Marine Corps; 
Lieutenant Colonel George C. Shaw, In- 
fantry, executive officer National Board 
for the Promotion’ of Rifle Practice; 


Major Carl F. McKinney, General Paker, Jr.. Ordnance Reserve, 


Science 
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| Photographic Plates — 
Reproduce on Paper 


All Natural Colors! 


| Lage Process, German Inven- 
tion, Reported Patented 
in United States and 
Other Countries. 


A new German process of color pho-7 
tography which will, it is claimed, repro- 
duce natural color on the paper print, | 
is described in a recent consular report) 
just made public by the Department ‘of 
| Commerce. 4 

The full text of the report follows: 

A new invention for the reproduction 
of photographs in natural colors on 
paper has recently been perfected in 
Germany, according te a report from 
Vice Consul Knowlton V. Hicks. This 
| system is known as the “Lage Process” 
and it has arrived at a stage of develop- 
meht where any modifications will be in 
| the nature of improvements of technique 
rather than fundamental changes. 

At the present time the Lage factory 
in Wandsbeck has an alleged capacity 
of 300,000 plates per month and is ac- 
tively engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of complete sets for the operation 
of the Lage process. The new invention 
relates almost entirely to the plates, far 
any advanced amateur photographer can 
understand the remainder of the process 
afte® having seen the Lage plates and 
becoming acquainted with their purpose 
and use. 

It is believed that the Lage system 
will have considerable vogue in purely 
commercial matters, for by using it 
colors and textures of almost anything 
may be shown ir pictures, and bulky 
samples will be avoided in many cases. 

Another use which suggests itself is 
that of giving satisfactory reproductions 
of famous works of art at a moderate 
price, and which, when made by an ex- 
pert in this line, will yield color and 
form in almost perfect detail. 

Patented In United States. 


The Lage Process has been patented 
in 40 different countries, the United 
States among them, and at the present 
time the product is being exported in 
very small quantities to France, and a 
larger volume of business is being done 
in Germany. 





. 


France Plans More 
Interior Air Lines 


Reported Stirred to Enterprise 
by Success of Germany’s 
Aerial Routes. 


France is concerned over the lack of 
internal air lines, and steps have been 
taken to establish a number of routes, 
says an announcement issued December 
31 by the Department of Commerce, 
French authorities recently visited Ger- 
many and reported on air developments 
there, the announcement states. - The 
full text follows: 


Increased attention is being given in 
France to wrojects for a series of in- 
ternal aviation lines, connecting princi- 
pal cities, states Trade Commissioner H. 
H. Kelly, Paris, in a report to. the De- 
partment. With Chambers of Commerce 
actively interested, study is under way 
of lines to connect Geneva and Bordeaux 
via Lyon and Clermont-Ferrand; Paris 
and Douai, and Toulouse and Paris. 

A recent visit of French authorities 
to Germany, and the report they brought 
back of the network of internal air lines 
which cover that country from one end 
to the other have apparently aroused the 
French to new efforts. Success of inter- 
national trunk lines, of which France 
has four, is pronounced dependent upon 
an efficient system of feeder lines, in 
which Franee thus far has been very de- 
ficient. 





Spain Subsidizes 
Line of Dirigibles 





A Spanish line of dirigibles to fly 
across the Atlantic and down the coast 
of South America to Buenos Aires has 
been authorized by the Spanish Council 
of State, the Department of Commerce 
announced on December 31. A subsidy 
has been authorized which will be can- 
celed if the’ line is unsuccessful. . The 
full text of the annofncement. follows: 

According to news dispatches in the 
Buenos Aires press from Madrid under 
date of November 19, the Spanish Coun- 
cil of State has approved a concession 
to the Sociedad Colon Transaerea Espa- 
nola to establish @ line of dirigibles be- 
tween Seville and Buenos Aires, accord- 
ing to H. Bentley MacKenzie, Buenos 
Aires, Assistant Commercial Attache. 

Under the terms of the concession the 
service would be carried out with dirigi- 
bles with capacity for 40 passengers and 
10 tons of freight. On each voyage 
two passages and space for 500 kilos 
must be reserved for the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. A monthly service, later to 
be made weekly, must be inaugurated 
within three years and an airport must 
be constructed by the company at Se- 
ville. A state subsidy has been granted, 
which will be canceled if the line is not 
successful. 

Staff; Major Ralph S. Keyser, United 
States Marine Corps; Captain Grosvenor 
L. Wotkyns, Ordnance Department. 

Brigadier General Winfield S. Price, 
New Jersey National Guard; Brigadier 
General J. Clifford R. Foster, Adjutant 
General, Florida; Lieutenant Colonel 
Fred M. Waterbury, New York National 
Guard; Lieutenant: Colonel Lewis M. 
Rumsey, Jr., Infantry Reserve. x! 

Major General Fred C. Ainsworth, 
United States Army, retired; Brigadier 
General Bird W. Spencer, New Je ps 
National Guard; Major Francis 
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Deficiencies 
Deductions 


Byidence Secured 
| Unlawfully Is Held 
” To Be Inadmissible 


District Court Affirms Its 
Previous Ruling in Case 
of Search Without 


a Warrant. 


Unrren STATES OF AMERICA Vv. SAMUEL 
'_, GRIFFIN; District Court, EASTERN 
, DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA (2D CASE), 

No. 1717. 

. Upon reargument of this case (re- 
dyes United States Daily, 3270) invalv- 

g the admissibility of evidence unlaw- 
‘fally obtained, Judge Dickinson rendered 
the opinion, the full text of which fol- 

WS: 

At the former argument it seemed so 
tear that the action must prevail that 
it was allowed without much considera- 
tion, the only case to which we were then 
yeferred U. S. v Cooper, 295 Fed. Rep., 
"09, reaching the same conclusion al- 
though on different grounds than the 
ohe on which we would plant it. A re- 
argument was in consequence allowed. 
.At the reargument the District At- 
torney, in a plea of force and cogency, 
has urged upon us a change of the ruling 
made. ‘ 

Previous Case Cited. 

He supports his argument by a cita- 
tion of the following cases, expressing 
dissent from the expressed view of 
Judge Brewster. 
* U.S. v. Clark, 298 Fed. Rep., 533. 
* Burley v. U. S., 300 Fed. Rept., 75. 
«*U. S. v. Quirk, 1 Fed. Rep. (2nd), 484. 


A. 
/ 
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Taxation 


Real 
Property 


| Conveyance of Qil Land Leases Need Not Carry 


..Had our contention been called _to these | 


cases before the ruling made and we | 


could conscientiously do so, we doubtless 
would have followed them on the princi- 


ple that the law of the United States | 


ought to be the same throughout its ter- 
fitory, and the error, if it be one, would 
be communis error, which might be fol- 


lowed even if it was deplored, and the | 


other principle that it is better to follow 
and obey a “bad law,” which is fixed and 
certain until it is changed than to endure 
the intolerable vadum aut incertum. 
“The proposition which is put up to us, 
fiowever, to deny to a defendant a legal 
right which we believe to be his because 
it is easier to secure convictions when 
those rights are denied than when they 
are allowed, is a proposition to which we 
cannot subscribe. \ ; 
Rights Must Be Allowed. 
. This «makes it imperative to inquire 
tnto the existence of these rights because, 
if they exist, they must be allowed at any 
cost,even to the extent, if an old proverb 
fs accredited, of the destruction of the 
Heavens themselves. We assume the 
maxim was so phrased merely to give 
emphasis to the value of the principle 
laid down. If we weview the question from 
the viewpoint of the cited cases, we would 
not hesitate to follow them, whatever 
eur own opinion, which would moreover 
in that! event be in accord with the later 
tulings cited. 

They view it as a question of a mere 
trespass on property rights. We approach 
ft, however, from a wholly different angle. 
We have no wish to overstate the ques- 
tion or to exaggerate its importance but 
we regard it as a constitutional question 
of the gravest consequences. 

: Principle Discussed. 

er There is a principle of law, venerated 
at least by its age, which is not the law 
everywhere. It has, however, always 
been an accepted principle of law in every 
‘part of the county. It is sufficient for us 
‘to know that it is part of the Constitution 
of the United States, which some old- 
fashioned people still esteem and what is 
more to the purpose, which we have 
sworn to uphold, whether individually we 
approve it or not. It is some evidence in 
the value of the principle which we have 
in mind that it likewise is incorporated in 
the Bill of Rights part of the Constitu- 
tion of every State in the Union. This 
principle has been often violated on the 
#ame specious pretext as that urged 
upon us, but when the days of calmer 
judgment came, it had been always re- 
vindicated, and those who wer parties 
to its violation held up to universal 
execoration. 

Burden of Proof Fixed. 

The principle is that one accused of 
trime is not called upon to prove his in- 
nocence, and that he cannot lawfully be 
compelled to give evidence against him- 
self, a protection which extends to his 
jhome, his papers and effects. 

It may be that this is an unsound prin- 
ciple and an unwise provision of the fun- 
damental law. We know there are those 
who in other cases than their own con- 
idemn it and refuse to be guided by it. 
Many prosecuting officers, a few police- 
qmen, and all detectives have the notion 
that when they have muttered the talis- 
manic words, “all you say may be used 
against you,” they have a lawful God 
given right to knock a defendant in the 
head, dragoon or frighten him into the 
making of a free and voluntary confes- 
‘sion of his guilt. 

. We can listen with complacency when 
such men proclaim their devotion to law, 
their abhorrence of its violation, and that 
they are sound constitutional lawyers, 
‘wise statesmen and humane gentlemen, 
cause we are believers in free speech 
“and in the right of every one to advocate 
changes in our law, constitutional or other- 
“wise. 
ey Law Unhanged. 
* We call attention, however, to the fact 
‘that they have not as yet worked the 
change (desirable as it may be) and until 
‘they do we are still bound by our oath 
to apply the law as it is, not as they or 
we may think it ought to be. This 
right is we admit in the nature of a per- 
sonal privilege right which a defendant 
"may waive or lose by not asserting it. 
he is weak enough to be beguiled into 
alg confidentially to a supposed 
friend, all he says may be given in evi- 
Wence against him, although the state- 
ment was obtained by the violation of 


Revenue Stamps Requiredin Realty Transaction |) principtes inv 


Decision Approved 


By Revenue Bureau 


———________4 


or reservation of such oil or gas car- 
ried only the right to extract such min- 
| erals from the soil. Sallings and wife, 
| being owners of certain lands in fee, 
| had sold the lands with a reservation 


Opinion of General Counsel | of “the exclusive right and privilege 


Holds Provisions of Law 
Do Not Apply. 


G. C, M. 913. 

The question involved in memorandum 
decision 913 of the General Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, is as to 
whether instruments which purport to 


convey the absolute right to oil and gas | \- * 
in place in. Louisiana, or which purport , No attempt had been made by or on be- | 
‘half of Sallings and wife to exercise | 


to lease property in that State with the 
attendant right to extract such oil and 


gas from the soil and convert the same | 
to the use of the lessee, are “conveyances | 


of land, tenements, or other reaity” 
within the meaning of Schedule A-5 of 


the Revenue Act of 1924, under the pro- | 


visions of which there is 
stamp tax on instruments granting, 
assigning, transferring, vesting, or 
otherwise conveying real property. 


imposed a 


Status of Property Rights 


Under Laws of Louisiana 
The full text of the decision, after 
stating the question as above, follows: 
Since under the provisions of Schedule 


A-5 of the Revenue Act of 1924 the | 


stamp tax is imposed upon instruments 
effecting the conveyance of realty, in 


| order to determine if oil and gas leases 


; are to be taxed under this title it is first | 
= | second rehearing of the Frost-Johnson | 


necessary to determine if by the terms 
of such instruments there are in fact 
conveyances of realty. In passing upon 
questions of this nature the Bureau has 
taken the position that what constitutes 


real property is a matter to be deter- | 
mined by reference to the law of the | 


State in which the property is situated. 


(Art. 29, Regulations 55, 1924 edition.) | 


It is, therefore, necessary to have re- 
course to the substantive law of the 
State of Louisiana, and in so doing, since 
it is found that the Louisiana Code is 
silent on the subject, the answer to the 
proposition presented must be secured as 


a result of a review of the decisions of 


the Louisiana courts. 

The leading case on the question pre- 
sented is that of Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co. v. Sallings’ Heirs (150 La., 863, 91 
South, 207). The issue involved in 
this case may be briefly stated as being 
as to whether there was such ownership 
of oil and gas in place as might be the 
subject of a conveyance or if a grant 


every principle of truth and fair dealing. 

Another old adage has it that there is 
“honor even among thieves,” but there 
are those who hold themeselves above 
it. Courts of law will receive such evi- 


dence because they are courts of law and | 


apply legal, not ethical principles. For 


the protection of the public, the right otf | 
which we have spoken, must yield to a | 


duly authorized search by an officer of 
the law. 
Abuse of Power Unwarranted. 
So solicitous were our people that the 
right itself should not thereby be taken 


away, and so alert were they to throw up | 


protection against anticipated abuses of 
the power of search that they made the 


exercise of this power subject of a spe- } 


cific provision of the Constitution. 


The cases cited look upon the question, | 
as we have said, as one of a trepass and | 


| as affecting only rights of property. Few 


persons would give the violation of such 
rights a secbnd thought. 

To begin with where liquor is seized 
there is almost a practical certainty that 
it is bootleg liquor in which no one can 
have a right of property. In the second 
place, if it is illicit, as it probably is, the 
destruction of it saves the lives of those 


who might otherwise have been fools | 


enough to drink it. 
Statue Held Defied. 


Such a view of the question loses sight | 


of the only thing of value. The Constitu- 
tion and the law proclaims that evidence 
against a defendant can be 
through a search warrant, only as 
the law permits and ordains and when 
otherwise obtained not merely through a 
disregard of the Constitution and the 
search warrant statutes but in open de- 
fiance and contenipt of them, it cannot 
be used at the trial of the defendant. The 
defiance and contempt was admitted. How 
can the consequence be withheld by the 
courts? 


The theory of these motions is that 


they are heard as if the defendant were | 


actually on trial. Formerly they were so 
heard. The consequence was that the 
trial was held up until the question of the 
admissibility of the evidence was deter- 
mined. Latterly the practice has grown 
up as a time saving device to hear such 
motion in advance. 


it is when any evidence which is secured 
from a defendant is offered. 
Former Ruling Sustained. 
The question then is was it obtained in 
a lawful manner? 


becomes one of whether the search war- 
rant issued and was served and returned 
lawfully. The District Attorney could 
not offer the evidence if he did not have 
it, and he has it only because of the re- 
turn to the search warrant. 


cluding its return, was lawful he may 
lawfully use it as evidence. If it was 


obtained in open defiance of the law, the | 


law will vindicate itself against it de- 
fiance. 
Until the law is otherwise authorita- 


tively declared to be, we must declare it | 


as we believe it to be. No one will more 
promptly subscribe to this than the 
learned District Attorney who like our- 
selves is sworn to uphold the Constitu- 
tion and support the laws. 

A formal order may be submitted in 
accordance with the ruling made. 

December 23, 1926, 


obtained, 


In principle the | 
admissibility is determined precisely as | 
| specific things apart from the soil of | 


If it was obtained 
through a search warrant, the question | 


If the search | 
warrant and what follows its issue, in- | 


to enter upon the lands below described, 
| or any part thereof, and bore, explore 


| for gas and oil, and to utilize and sell | 


| gas and oil that may be found or dis- 
| covered upon said lands, and to use 
' such portions of the surface of said 
lands as may be necessary to carry: on 
| or conduct their oil and gas operations 
on said lands, and to carry and convey 


away from said lands such gas and oil.” 


this reserved mineral right until 13 
erty by Sallings and wife. To adjust 
property rights involved in this case it 
was necessary for the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana to determine the extent and 


| nature of the property interests re- 


| served by Sallings and wife, for the rea- | 


son that if the reservation set forth in 
the quotation above was an absolute 
| property in the oil and gas, the trans- 
ferees of the property could not prop- 
erly invoke the benefit of article 789 of 


| the Code of Louisiana, which provides | 


| that ‘‘a right to servitude is extinguished 
by the nonusage of the same during 10 


| years.” 


| Opinion of Court Cited 
| In Deciding Realty Status 
The opinion of the court 


in the 


| case, after making reference to eight 
| lished the rule of law laid down by the 
court, is in part as follows: 
Original Opinion in Case. 

When the original opinion was handed 
| down by Mr. Justice O’Neil on January 5, 
| 1920, this court then held for the ninth 
‘time that oil and gas in place are not 
subject to obsolute ownership as specific 
things apart from the soil of which they 
| form part, and that a grant or reserva- 
tion of such oil and gas carried only the 
| right to extract such minerals from the 
soil. 

It would serve no useful purpose to 
analyze the eight decisions which pre- 
ceded; they have been gone into, first in 
| that original opinion, and still more fully 

in the dissenting opinion handed down 


by the same justice on the first rehear- | 


| ing. Those eight cases are the following: 
| (1) Wadkins v. Altanta & Shrveport 
| Oil Co., 1913, not reported; (2) Rives 

v. Guif Refining Co. (1383 La., 178, 62 
| South., 623); (3) Cooke v: Same (135 
| La., 616, 65 South., 758); (4) Elder v. 
Ellerbe (135 La., 995, 66 South, 337); (5) 

Strothers v. Mangham (138 La., 437, 70 
| South, 426); (6) Saunders v. Bausch- 
| Everett Co. (138 La., 1049, 71 South., 
163); (7) Hanby v. Texas Co. (140 La., 
190, 72 South., 933); (8) Higgins Oil & 
| Fuel Co. v. Guaranty Oil Co. (145 La., 
233, 82 South. 206,5 A. L. R., 411). 

It would therefore seem that if a rule 
‘of property is ever to be established on 
| that subject, those decisions should stand 
{as law in this State. 

We therefore hold that it is the settled 

jurisprudence of this State that oil and 
gas im place are not subject to absolute 
| ownership as specific things apart from 
the soil of which they form part; and 
a grent or reservation of such oil and gas 
carries only the right to extract such 
minerals from the soil. 
; . And we find with much satisfaction 
!that our jurisprudence is in complete 
l|harmony with that which prevails 
| throughout the land. 

The Supreme Court of the 
| States has so held at least four times: 
| Brown v. Spilman (155 U. S., 665, 15 Sup. 
| Ct., 245, 39 L. ed., 304), Ohio Oil Co. v. 

Indiana (177 U. S., 190, 20 Sup. Ct., 576, 


bonie Gas Co. (220 U. S., 61, 31 Sup. Ct., 
337, 55 L. ed., 369, Ann, Cas 19120, 160), 
Walls v. Midland Carbon Co. (254 U. S., 
41 Sup. Ct., 118, 65 L. ed., 276 
| (1920). 


| 300, 


_OGwner of Land Unable 


| To Convey Mineral Rights 

We may hold, and we do hold, that no 
| matter what the intentions of the parties 
be, the owner of lands can not convey 
; or the ownership of the oils, 
gases, rs therin apart from the 
| land in wiuch they lie; and we so hold, 
because the owner himself has no ab- 
solute property in such oils, gases, and 
waters, but only the right to draw them 
through the soil and thereby become 


pecerve 


the owner of them. The intention of the } 


| parties has, therefore, nothing whatever 
| to do with that holding, the principle in- 
volved being that no one can convey to 
another any greater right than he him- 
self has. 


which they form a part; and a grant or 
reservation of such oil and gas carries 
| only the right to extract the minerals 
from the soil, which is an incorporeal 
rights, and, therefore, personal property. 
It is likewise clear that the Supreme 
| Court of Louisiana has determined that 
‘the assignment of such a grant or reser- 
| vation is not a conveyance of real prop- 
erty. However, in reviewing the various 
decisions of the Louisiana Supreme 
Court, two other cases have been found 
to which it is proper that reference 
should be made. In the case of Ameri- 
can National Bank of Shreveport v. Rec- 
lamation Oil Producing Association of 
| Louisiana (101 South., 10) the issue in- 
| volved the determination as to whether 
a partnership was a commercial part- 
nership under Revised Civil Statutes, 


article 2825, or an ordinary partnership | 


under article 2826, Louisiana Code, and 
in discussing the nature of the enterprise 
the court held in a statement which can 


| be properly regarded as dicta, in so far | 


| as the point was material to the issue to 
be determined, that “neither did the 


years or more after the sale of the prop- | 


leading cases stated as having estab- | 


United | 


44 L. ed., 729)); Lindsley v. Natural Cor- | 


| Land Title Differs 
| From Mineral Right 


Status of Property Under Law 
of Louisiana Reviewed 
in Detail. 


avowed purpose of purchasing oil and 
| gas leases and attendant sales stamp the 
; business as one established for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling personal 
property. 
not personal property, but real estate. 
| (Hanby v. Texas Co., 140 La., 194, 72 
South., 933). When the decision 
| Hanby v. Texas Co., which the court 
cites in support of this statement, is re- 
viewed it will be found that it does not 
+ seem to be authority for the conclusion 
it is cited to support. The Hanby case 
involved the question of the admissibility 
| of parol evidence to establish a convey- 
| ance of an interest in the oil and gas 
beneath the surface of a particular tract 
| of land, and the syllabus of the decision 
| as prepared by the court is as follows: 
| The conveyance of an interest in all 
— oil, gas, and other minerals sup- 
| 





posed, or hoped, to be found beneath the 
surface of a particulary tract of land, 
| though it conveys no title to any specific 
| oil or gas, carries with it the right to 
| explore the land in search of those min- 
erals, which, quoad the land, is a jus 
| in re, and, its classification being deter- 
| mined by the character of the object to 
which it is applied, it falls within the 
category of immovables, and the title 
thereto can not be destroyed, and a new 
title created in its stead, by parol evi- 
| dence, on the ground that it was ac- 
quired by, an agent, in his own name, in- 
| stead of the name of his principal. 


| Property in Oil and Gas 
| Held Incorporeal Right 


It would seem that the Hanby case in- 
| volve da rule of evidence and not an ef- 
fort by the court to classify the property 
; itself. 
| In Shaw v. Watson, Tax Assessor (151 
| La., 893, 92 South., 375), to which atten- 
| tion has been called, a syllabus by the re- 
| porter states the case as being authority 
| for the two principles stated, as follows: 
; (1) A sale of a landowner’s right to 
| the oil and gas beneath his land is an 
| alienation of the real right or servitude. 


An oil lease or an oil well is ! 


of |! 





| 
| 


(2) A right to the oil or gas beneath | 


‘the land conveyed by the landowner to 
| another is incorporeal property in the 
| category of immovable property or real 
estate. 

In this case the question involved was 
as to whether the value of oil and gas 
rights was to be added to the value of the 
land for the purpose of determining the 
| real estate tax which might be due. How- 
ever, the principles of law which the re- 
| porter construes this case as deciding are 
i not in conflict with that decided in the 
Frost-Johnson case, cited above. In fact, 


cited with approval by the court in the 
| Shaw v. Watson case—the decision in the 
| latter case being to the effect that the 


place is an incorporeal right. 

The nature of the property interests in 
| an oil and gas lease or a conveyance of 
oil and gas in place in the State of 

Louisiana seems to be settled by the de- 
cisions of the Louisiana Supreme Court 
as referred to above. These decisions may 
| be stated as being to the effect that there 





| place as may be the subject of a convey- 
| ance, and, further, that a grant of such 
oil or gas, or a lease of land for the pur- 
| pose of extracting such oil or gas, is at 
most a grant of the right to extract such 
| minerals from the soil and not a convey- 
| ance of real estate. 
of the United States has indicated con- 
clusions to the same effect in construing 
| statutes relative to oil and gas in other 
| jurisdictions. (Ohio Oil Co. v. Indiana, 
177 U. S., 190, 20 Supreme Court, 576.) 
' It has also been held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States with respect 
to the property interests in a lease of a 
mine as follows: ’ 

The property of a lease for the purpose 
of developing and working mines is 
| recognized by all the cases and the rule 
established by the great weight of 
authority that such leases do not consti- 
tute a sale of any part of the land. 

(Von Baumbach v. Sargent Land Co., 
242 U. S., 517, which was in affirmation 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota in the case of State v. Evans, 
99 Minn., 220, 98 N. W., 958.) 


| Oil and Gas Lease 
' Not Conveyance of Realty. 

It will be noted that the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana does not attempt to 
distinguish between instruments which 
purport to convey the absolute property 
right to oil and gas in place, and an 
instrument which purports to lease prop- 
erty with the right to extract such oil 
and gas. In the case of Logan v. State 





| it is found that the Frost-Johnson case is | 


property involved in the oil and gas in | 
| the appealed claim is clearly disclosed by 


is no such property right in oil or gas in | ! ni! abu, 
| ity or removability of parts falls within | 


cf ‘ 3 
The Gapreme Court | moved, but not in the conception of the 
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STAMP TAXES: Conveyances: What Constitutes Real Property.—Instruments 

which purport to convey absolute property right to oil and gas in place in 
Louisiana, or which purport to lease property in that State with attendant right 
to extract such oil and gas from the soil and convert same to use of lessee, are not 
conveyances of realty within meaning of Schedule A-5, Revenue Act 1924, and are 
not subject to stamp tax imposed thereunder.—(Title VIII, Rev. Act 1924; Art. 29, 
Regulations 55 (1924).—G. C. M. 913.—Index Page 3776, Col. 2. 


Cut Mica Is Classified 
At Reduced Tariff Rate 


New York, Dec. 31.—Supporting cus- 
toms protests of William Brand & Com- 


pany and the Globe Shipping Company, 


the United States Customs Court has 
just found that imported mica, cut into 
square or rectangular shapes of varying 
sizes, and largely used in the manu- 
‘facture of condensers for radios, known 
commercially as cut mica, is properly 
dutiable at but 30 per cent ad valorem 
under the provision therefor in para- 


assessed by the collector, at the rate of 


40 per cent ad valorem under said para- 
graph as manufactures of mica. 
Judge Fischer wrote the conclusions. 
(Protests Nos. 106597-G-29759-25, etc.) 


Patent Is Refused 
Device for Lamps 


Idea of Removability Does Not 
Involve Invention, Is 
the Ruling. 


HENDRY, WILLIAM F., Ex Parte; DE- 
CISION; COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


The mere conception of the idea of 
the removability of an element does not 
involve invention, the Assistant Com- 
missioner, M. J. Moore, said in sustain- 
ing the final rejection of claim 5 of the 
application for patent No. 1612579 
issued to W. F. Hendry, December 28, 
1926, for hand lamps on appeal No. 37- 
654, tiled June 17, 1925. 

Paul Kolisch appeared for applicant. 

The full text of the decision rendered 
October 8, 1926, follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiners in chief affirming the de- 
cision of the examiner finally rejecting 
the following claim: 

5. In a hand lamp, a casing, a bulb 
and a battery enclosed therein, and a 
multi-position switch for controlling the 
bulb circuit and comprising an actuator 
and contact maker freely removable from 
the outside of the casing. 

The references are: 

Hubert, No. 1035879, August 20, 1912; 
Stern, et al., British, No. 19451, August 
of 1912; Efandem Co., British, No. 
114048, August of 1917. 

The general organization defined by 


each of the cited patents. The question 
for decision is as to whether it involved 
invention over the cited patents to make 
the switches disclosed by said patents 


| “freely removable from the outside of 


the casing.” 
It is a generally recognized principle in 
the law of patents that mere detachabil- 


the range of the mechanic (In re Sea- 
bury, 110 O. G. 2238; ex parte Dodge, 
339 O. G. 759; Cumming v. Baker and 
Hamilton, 144 Fed. 395). 
be involved in the structural character- 
istics by which an element may be re-. 


idea of the removability of the element. 
The appealed claim does not include any 
features of construction by which the 


| switch may be freely removed from the 


outside. 

Moreover, it is believed that the 
switches of the patents, and, particularly, 
Hubert’s switch, may be freely removed 
from the outside. Hubert states that the 
lugs 10 “are turned over or clenched at 
the inside of the casing.” No reason is 
apparent why said lugs may not be 
straightened and removed from the out- 
side of the casing. The term “freely” 
has a qualifying effect only as to degree 
of freedom which the switch may be re- 
moved. 

The decision of the examiners in chief 
is affirmed. 


a a ns 


| for a fixed rental, or on a royalty basis 


(R. C. C., 2671). 

In the Frost-Johnson case and in the 
Wemple case we have examples of the 
outright reservation (or grant) of such 
a right; in the case before us we have 
an example of a lease of lands for min- 
ing contract for a limited time on a 
royalty basis. 

It does not seem necessary for the 
purpose of this memorandum to express 


Gravel Co., cited above, the court refers | an opinion as to the distinction to be 


to its holding in the Wemple v. Nabors 
case and in the Frost-Johnson case, and 
states: 


that the grant (or reservation) of min- 

erals in place was not a grant of any 
| specific corporeal thing, but only a grant 
(or reservation) of the right to extract 
them from the soil and appropriate them 
when so extracted; that is to say, the 
grant (or reservation) of an incorporeal 
right in the nature of a servitude, and 
not of a corporeal estate. 

But there are two ways in which that 
incorporeal right may be dealt with, viz: 
(1) It may be sold outright, as may a 
“servitude” or any other incorporeal 
| thing (R. C. C., art. 2449), or (2) the 

land may be leased for mining purposes 


| 


drawn between a lease of lands with the 
attendant right to extract the oil to be 


| found thereon or therein and an instru- 
What we held in those two cases was | ment purporting to convey an absolute 


title to the oil or gas in place in or 
under the land. 

For the reasons stated above, this 
office is of the opinion that instruments 
which purport to convey the absolute 
property right to oil and gas in place 
in Louisiana, or which purport to lease 
property in that State with the attendant 
right to extract such oil and gas from 
the soil and convert the same to the 
use. of the lessee, are not conveyances 
of realty within the meaning of Schedule 
A-5 of the Revenue Act of 1924, and, 
accordingly, are not subject to the stamp 
tax imposed thereunder. 


Invention may | 








| 


| surface, constituting an approach, 


Decision Asked Anent 
Excess Profit Taxes 


Department of Justice Petitions 
for Writ of Certiorari in 
Minnesota Case. 


The Department of Justice in a state- 
ment just issued announced that it has 
presented a petition to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, asking for a writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 


| peals for the Eighth Circuit which re- 
| versed the judgment of the United States 
graph 208, Act of 1922, rather than, as ! 
| sota on the payment of excess profits 


District Court for the district of Minne- 


taxes by the Milton Dairy Co., a Minne- 
sota corporation. The department’s 
statement follows: 

A petition has been presented in the 
Supreme Court of the United States by 
the Department of Justice, asking a writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit, which court 
reversed the judgment of the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Minnesota, concerning payment of 
excess profits-taxes by the Milton Dairy 
Company, a Minnesota corporation. The 
department states that the case is one of 
great importance as involving the ques- 
tion o fexcess profits-tax returns, as filed 
by many corporations, and is contrary to 
uniform decisions of the United States 
Court of Tax Appeals. : 

The question involved in the case is 
whether, in computing the invested capi- 
tal of the corporation for the fiscal years 
1919 and 1920, under Section 326 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, invested capital 
may be increased by the amount of net 
earnings for those fiscal years where 
there existed at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1918 an operating deficit of 
$70,296 and the net earnings for the two 
years were only $34,397, or should such 
net earnings first be applied to offset the 
existing operating deficit before there 


| can be any surplus or undivided profits to 


-be added to invested capital? 

The Depzrtment of Justice in its brief 
contends that the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has overruled the settled practice 
and rulings of the Treasury Department 
and that a proper construction of Sec- 
tion 326 of the Revenue Act of 1918 is 
fundamental in auditing many thousands 
of corporation returns for excess profits- 
tax purposes for the years 1917 to 1921, 
inclusive. For these reasons the depart- 
ment urges that the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals be reviewed in 
order to obtain a final decision of the 
questions involved. 


Grant Patent Claim 
On Indoor Golf Game 


Two Rejections by Examiner 
Are Reversed on Appeal 
to Chief Board. 


JACKSON, GEORGE P.; APPEAL, DECISION; 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1612291 was issued to 

George P. Jackson, December 28, 1926, 

for an improvement in indoor golf games 

on application No. 78147, filed December 

28, 1925. 

The final rejection of certain claims 
of the application was reversed by the 
Examiners-in-Chief (Ide, Smith and 
Ruckman), November 3, 1926, on appeal 
No. 13998. 

C. W. Hills appeared for appellant. 

The full text of the Board’s decision 
follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner finally rejecting claims 
13 and 14 which read as follows: 

13. A device of the character de- 
scribed, comprising an undulatory play- 
ing surface, an inclined approach thereto, 
and means for shifting the angle of said 
surface bodily. 

14. A device of the character de- 
scribed, comprising an undulatory play- 
ing surface, and means for shifting the 
angle of said surface bodily. 

The reference relied upon is: Phelps, 
1,479,673, Jan. 1, 1924. 

The alleged invention is for a device 
for playing in-door golf. It comprises 
a structure -having an inclined plane 
on 
the part 2 and an undulatory surface on 
the part 1 constituting the putting or 
playing surface. The part having an 
undulatory surface is provided with ad- 
justing screws whereby the undulatory 
surface may be varied to have any de- 
sired configuration. In addition the put- 
ting or playing surface may be bodily 
inclined by manipulating jacks 18. 

The reference shows a device having 
an inclined single plane playing surface 
1 having a pocket 4 near its upper edge 
beyond which are two inclined trans- 
verse troughs to receive the ball should 
it roll upon the putting surface beyond 
the pocket. 

We do not consider the troughs as con- 
stituting a part of the putting or play- 
ing surface as specified by the rejected 
claims but rather an attachment for 
catching the balls as they roll off from 
the putting: surface. : 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Levies 


Appraisals 


Federal Jurisdiction 
Ruled Lacking in Suit 
Over Entry on Land 


KATIE ROBERTS WILSON, APPELLANT, V. 
MARGARET JANE ROBINSON ET Al.} 
Circuit Court or APPEALS, NINTH 
Circuit; No. 4742. ¢ 
An entry on public lands was cancelled 

by the Secretary of Interior. Suit was 

brought in the Federal court to obtain 
the title to the lands on the ground that 
the Secretary “made a series of gross 
mistakes in fact, and his finding of fraud 
was wrong in law.” The ruling of the 

District Court, Washington, that the bill 

presented no Federal question and should 

be dismissed for lack of jurisdiction, was 
affirmed in this appeal. 

F. C. Reagan and Edwin H. Flick ap- 
peared for the appellant; and Wesley 
Lloyd and George Dysart for the ap- 
pellees. 

Before Rudkin, Circuit Judge, and 
Dietrich and Kerrigan, District Judges. 

The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
Dietrich, follows: 

The plaintiff, who is also the appellant, 
made entry of public land under the 
United States coal-land laws. Upon 
hearings had in the land office, the entry 
was finally cancelled by decision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and subse- 
quently the defendants, or their prede- 
cessors in interest, having made entry 
under other laws, received patent for 
the lands. 

The theory upon which the Secretary 
proceeded in cancelling the entry was 
that plaintiff and others were acting in 
combination to procure title to the lands 
for the benefit of a corporation, jn viola- 
tion of the Federal statutes. Contending 
that the decision was erroneous, and that 
she was entitled to patent, plaintiff 
brought this suit to compel the defend- 
ants to convey title to her. 

A motion interposed by the defendants, 
assailing the bill for want of jurisdiction, 
and upon the further ground that insuffi- 
cient facts are stated to entitle the 
plaintiff to relief, was sustained by the 
court below and decree of dismissal 
entered, from which decree this appeal 
is prosecuted. 

The only ground upon which the plain- 
tiff seeks to predicu.c Tederal: jurisdic- 
tion is that the case arises under the 
laws of the United States. It is familiar 
knowledge that to bring a case within 
this branch of jurisdiction it must affirm- 
atively and distinctly appear from the 
averments of the pleading that “it really 
and substantially involves a dispute or 
controversy respecting the validity, con- 
struction, or effect of’ a Federal law, 
“upon the determination of which the 
result depends.” 

View Applies in Land Suits. 

It has further been authoritatively 
stated that “this is especially so of a suit 
involving rights to land acquired under 
a law of the United States. If it were 
not, every suit to establish title to land 
in the central and western States would 
so arise, as all title in those States are 
traceable back to these laws.” Shulthis 
v. McDougal, 225 U. S. 561, 569; Sho- 
shone Mining Co. v. Rutter, 177 U.S. 505. 

The complaint wholly fails to measure 
up to these requirements. The charges 
of error in the Secretary’s decision pre- 
sent only questions of the competency of 
the evidence which was considered and 
of the weight to be given to the testi- 
mony. The full scope of the showing is 
fairly set forth in paragraph 18 of the 
complaint, which, insofar as it is perti- 
nent, is as follows: 

“The decisions of the Secretary of the 
Interior herein referred to are wholly 
erroneous and unwarranted in law in 
that the said conclusions are based upon 
hearsay testimony, upon records in the 
Wilson coal cases, Nos. 1072 and 1073, 
which is a record of this court, reference 
to which is made as though herein fully 
set out; not a part and having no bearing 
upon this plaintiff’s rights and made in 
a cause in which this plaintiff was not a 
party litigant for which see particularly 
the affidavits Exhibit “B”, hereto at- 
tached and made a part hereof, said 
affidavits being part of the record before 
the Secretary of the Interior, and had no 
bearing upon this situation; and said 
Secretary further erred by invoking a 
rule in his determination as to what 
makes up fraud by drawing from infer- 
ences, unsupported in fact, instead of by 
using the common and well known rule 
that fraud must be proven against the 
party charged by clear, cogent and con- 
vineing evidence, of which none reflects 
upon said plaintiff; and the said decisions 
of the Secretary of the Interior are 
erroneous and unfounded in that the bur- 
den of proof was not sustained by the 
Department in that the facts, as por- 
trayed in the record, reference to which 
is hereby made, clearly portray that this 
plaintiff was free from fraud, had fully 
complied with all the requirements of the 
Department of the Interior with refer- 
ence to her claims and had tendered the 
money for its purchase, was seeking it 
for her own purposes under a statute 
giving her both surface and sub-surface 
rights, and that said decision operates to 
deprive said plaintiff of her property 
without due process of law.” 

Claims Are Summarized. 

Indeed, as concisely defined in her 
brief, plaintiff’s only contention is that 
the Secretary “made a series of gross 
mistakes in fact, and his finding of fraud 
was wrong in law.” 

Clearly, under the rule above stated, 
the bill presents no Federal question, and 
the court below was right in dismissing 
it for want of jurisdiction. The decree 
will be modified however, so as to show 
that the dismissal was for want of juris- 
diction and not upon the merits. Ags 
thus modified the decree is affirmed. 

Rudkin, Circuit Judge (dissenting) : 

The present suit was brought by the 
appellant, claiming that she was law- 
fully entitled to a patent for certain pup- 
lic lands and that through error of law 
the Department wrongfully issued the 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 8.) 
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Surety Firm Found 
Acceptable in Case 
| As an Interloper 


District Court States Com- 
pany May Deposit Bond 
in Case of Diverse 
Citizenship. 


FIDELITY AND Deposit Co. v. A. S. Ret 
AND Co., ET AL.; DistrreT CouRT, 
EASTERN’ DISTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA, 
No. 3797. 

In this case the court points out that 
under the Act of May 8, 1926, a surety 
company, disclaiming any interest, may 
pay into the registry of a Federal Court 
the amount of money provided on the 
bond, show diversity of citizenship, name 
the claimants, and then occupy the posi- 
tion of one interpleading. The act gives 
the Federal Court power to enjoin any 
action in the State courts on the bond. 

The full text of the opinion is as fol- 
lows: 

History of Case Given. 

On August 24, 1925, the Charles Mc- 
Caul Company, a corporation, entered 
into a written contract with the School 


District of the town of Bloomsburg, | 


Pa., for the erection and completion of 
a high “school building. Subsequently, 
on April 17, 1926, pursuant to the Penn- 
sylvania Act of May 6, 1925, P. L. 546, 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland executed and delivered to the 
School District its bond as surety for 
the contractor in the amount of $14,- 
322.05 for payment of those furnishing 
materials and performing labor in the 
construction of the building. 


ment Corporation, both corporations of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
Hy-Test Cement Company, a corpora- 
tion of Delaware, commenced separate 
suits in the Court of Common Pleas No. 
3 of Philadelphia County to recover sums 
due them for materials furnished the con- 
tractor. 
Demands Exceed Liability. 

Demands have been made upon the 
surety by individuals and corporations, 
some of whom are citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania and others of other States, for 
payments of sums greatly in excess in 
the aggregate of the surety’s® liability 
on the bond. The Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland has filed its bill 
ni equity for an interpleader under the 
provisions of the Act of Congress of May 
8, 1926, Ch. 2738 (44 Stat.) and, pur- 
suant to that act and disclaiming inter- 
est, has paid into the registry of the 
court the sum of $14,322.05, naming the 
several claimants. as defendants. On 
September 3, 1926, an injunction was is: 
sued: restraining A. S. Reid and Com- 
pany, Inc., Hercules Cement Corpora- 
tion, and Hy-Test Cement Company, 
hereinafter designated the defendants, 
from further proceeding in the respec- 
tive suits upon the said bond, brought 
by “them against the plaintiff herein 
and restraining the ‘other defendants 
from bringing suit thereon against the 
plaintiff. 

Dismissal of Bill Asked. 

The defendants move to dismiss the 
bill and to dissolve the injunction. They 
rely upon three grounds for their mo- 
tion: fi rst, that the State court, having 
acquired jurisdiction prior to the filing 
of the bill of interpleader, still has juris- 
diction; second, that the defendants are 
not adverse claimants within the mean- 
ing of the Act of May 8, 1926; and third, 
that their rights having accrued prior 
to the passage of that act, it must be 
construed prospectively and not retro- 
spectively—otherwise it will deprive 
them of vested rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Act of May 8, 1926, confers orig- 
inal jurisdiction upon the district courts 
of the United States to entertain and 
determine suits in equity begun by bills 


of interpleader filed by surety compa-~ 
nies, inter alia, where the bill avers that | 


one or more claimants against the com- 
pany reside within the territorial juris- 
diction of the court; that its liability is 


in the sum of $500 or more; that two or | 


more adverse claimants, citizens of. dif- 
ferent States, are claiming under the 
surety bond; that the company has paid 
the amount of the bond into the registry 
of the court. Each of those require- 
ments has been met by the formal aver- 
ments of the bill. 
Has Power to Enjoin. 

The act further Mrovides that, not- 
withstanding any. provision of the Ju- 
dicial Code to the contrary, the court 
shall have power to issue its process 
for all such claimants; and to-issue an 
order of injunction against’ each of them 
enjoining them from instituting or prose- 
cuting any suit or proceeding in. any 
State court or in any other Federal court 
on such bond until further order of the 
court. The court is empowered to hear 


and determine the °ctause and discharge | 


the complainant from further liability. 

While the general rule based on 
comity is that the Federa} courts will 
not interfere by injunction or otherwise 
with the proceedings of other courts 
which have first acquired jurisdiction of 
the subject matter and Congress has 
provided in Section 265 of the Judicial 
Code, Comp. Stat. 1918, 1242, that the 
writ of injunction shall not be granted 
by any court of the United States to 
stay proceedings in any court of a State, 
except in cases where such injunction 
may be authorized by any law relating 
to proceedings in bankruptcy, (Act of 
March 3, 1911, C. 231, Section 265, 36 
Stat. 1162) the Interpleader Act of May 
8, 1926, under which the bill is filed 
provides that, notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of the Judicial Code to the con- 
trary, the court shall have such power 
in this proceeding. 

Constitution Cited. 

The Constitution of the United States 
ordains that “the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such _ inferior 





| and were held untenable. 
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Insular Affairs 


Capital Penalty Merely Suspended 
In Porto Rico But Not Abolished 


Court Decides Legislature Did Not Amend Statute in Man- 
ner Pleaded by Convict in Appeal. | 


CARLOS AROCHO, DEFENDANT, PLAINTIFF 
IN Error, v. THE PEOPLE OF PorRTO 
Rico; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
First Circuit, No. 2019, 

In this case the court in error to the 
Supreme Court of Porto Riéo, construed 
a Statute of Porto Rico to suspend the 
death penalty and not to abolish it, and? 
therefore holds that at the end of the 
suspension period the statute need not 
be reenacted. 


Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 
son, Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
opinion by Judge Anderson follows: 


In the Second District Court of San | 
Juan, Aro¢ho was, on December 10, 1924, ! 


convicted of murder, in the first degrée, 
of a girl under 14 years of age. Under 
Sec. 202 of the Porto Rican Code, he was, 
on January 27, 1925, duly sentenced to 
death. On appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Porto Rico the judgment was affirmed, 
in a careful 
Toro, concurred in by the entire court. 

The case comes here on two assign- 
ments of error,—raising highly techni- 
cal contentions to the effect that Act 
No. 36 of November 30, 1917, construed 
under the limitations of Sec. 34 of the 
Organic Act, abolished the death penalty. 

Local Statutes. 
At the outset, we note that these con- 


tentions involve the construction of local | 


statutes; that they were carefully con- 
sidered by ‘both courts in Porto Rico; 
Under these 


| conditions, a case must be pretty plain 
The contractor having defaulted, A. | 
S. Reid and Company, Inc., Hercules Ce- 





to warrant this court 
local courts in error. 
Fernandez & Bros. v. Ojeda, 266 U. S. 
144, 146. 
Diaz v. Gonzalez, 261 U. S. 102, 106. 
Hartman v. Sanchez, 12 Fed. (2d) 649, 
651, 652. 
The pertinent part of Sec. 202 of the 
Penal Code, as it read prior to the Act 


in holding the 


| of 1917 quoted below, is as follows: 


“Sec. 202. Every person guilty of 
murder in the .first degree shall suffer 
death, or, #% there be extenuating cir- 
cumstances, shall suffer ‘confinement in 
the penitentiary for life.” 

The relevant parts:of Act No. 36 of 
1917 we quote: 

“An act temporarily to abolish the 


| death penalty in Porto Rico; to amend 


Sections 222 and 219 of the Penal Code 


| and Section 327 of the Code of Criminal 


Procedure and to repeal Sections 331 to 


| 334, both inclusive, of the latter named 


Code; to provide for the keeping of 
special statistics, and for other pur- 
poses. Be it enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of Porto Rico: 

Section 1. That the death penalty is 
abolished in Porto Rieo during the time 


courts as Congress shall from ‘time to 


.time ordain and establish” and that that 


power shall extend to all cases in law 
and equity arising under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 

The Sixth Article of the Constitution 
declares that “the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof * * * shall 
be the supreme law of the land.” There 
can be no question that Congress has 
authority, where there is conflicting ju- 
risdiction over the subject matter, either 
to confer upon the Federal courts power 
to enjoin proceedings in a_ State court, 
as it has done in the act now under con- 
sideration and in the Bankruptcy Act, or 
to prohibit the exercise of that power as 
in Section 720, supra. 

Congress Provides Remedy. 

Congress has provided in the act an 
appropriate remedy to bring into one 


| court, where diversity of citizenship ex- 


ists, the conflicting claims of adverse 
parties against a fund held by one hav- 
ing no interest in its distribution, in or- 


der that the rights of all claimants may ; 


be determined in an orderly manner in 
one proceeding, thus avoiding a multi- 
plicity of suits. The Constitution has 
given to the court the capacity to take 
jurisdiction and the Act of Congress has 
supplied it. 

Therefore, the two things necessary to 
create jurisdiction have vested in this 
court the power not only to enjoin the 
institution of any suit or proceeding in 
another court on the bond, but also the 
prosecution of any such suit or proceed- 


| ing already begun when the instant suit 


was brought. Cohens v. Virginia, 6 
Wheaton 264. The first™reason in sup- 
port of the motion is, therefore, without 
merit. 

The second reason in support of the 
motion’ to dismiss is the statement that 
the defendants are not adverse claim- 
ants. It is rather difficult to compre- 
hend the reasoning upon which this as- 
sertion is based. 

_ Contention Disallowed. 

It. appears from the bill that the ag- 
gregate of the sums claimed of the plain-_ 
tiff is largely in excess of the sum for 
which the plaintiff is liable. In that sit- 
uation it is to the interest of each claim- 
ant to reduce or defeat altogether the 
claim of every other claimant. There 
can be no more striking illustration of 
the opposition of every claimant to 
every other claimant than a case such 
as this. The defendant’s coptention can- 
not prevail. 

Finally, coming to the third reason, 
the obligations of a contract are not im- 
paired by a law providing a new remedy, 
even though it has a retrospective opera- 
tion. Almost every law providing a new 
remedy, affects and operates upon causes 
of action existing at the time the law 
was passed. Sampeyreac v. United 
States, 7 Peters 221. The act under 
which the plaintiff’s bill was filed is 
merely remedial and protects the rights 
of all parties. 

The motion to dismiss is denied and 


| it is ordered that said defendants answer 


within five days in accordance with the 
rule. 
December 23, 1926. 


opinion by Chief Justice | 


| provided by section 6 of this act. 

Section 2. That section 202 of the 
Penal Code is hereby amended in the 
manner following: 

“Section 202. Every person guilty of 
murder in the first degree shall be pun- 
ished by confinement in the penitentiary 
for life and every person guiity of mur- 
der in the second degree shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for not less than 10 years nor more 
than 30 years. Every person punished 
by confinement of life shall remain con- 
stantly in the penitentiary.” 

“Section 6. This act is to take effect 
| 90 days after its approval and shall 
be in force until April 30, 1921, and 
if by that date the Legislative Assembly 
| of Porto Rico shall not have provided 
otherwise, this act shall stand repealed 
and the sections amended hereunder shall 
be in force in their previous form. This 
act shall have a retroactive effect ap- 
plicable to convicts sentenced to death 
and whose sentences have not been exe- 
cuted. 

“Section 7. That from and after the 
date of the approval of this act the De- 
partment of Justice shall cause special 
statistics to be kept of crimes of murder, 
homicide, attempt to commit murder and 
attempt to commit homicide, such sta- 


essential to determine’ the 
criminality in such crimes and shall be 
submitted by the Department of Justice 
to the Legislative Assemly at each term 
at the beginning of its regular sessions.” 
Plaintiff's Contention. 

The plaintiff in error now contends 
that the death, penalty was abolished: 
(1) because the title does not adequately 
describe the act; (2) because Sec. 202 
of Penal Code was not’ reenacted in 
proper form. 

The first contentoin is grounded on the 
following paragraph in Sec. 34 of the 
Organic Act : 


bills, shall be passed containing more 
than one subject, which shall be clearly 
expressed in its title; but if any subject 
shall be embraced in any act which shall 
not be expressed in the title, such act 
shall be void only as to so much thereof 
as shall not be so expressed.” 

We agree with the Supreme Court of 
Porto Rico that this proposition cannot 
be sustained. The title of Act No. 36 
clearly shows that its main objects were 
to abolish temporarily—which means to 
suspend—the death penalty; to amend 
named sections of the Penal Code, in- 
cluding a femporary change in Sec. 202; 
and ‘to provide for statistics, obviously 
intended to test the results of the ex- 
perimental suspension of the death pen- 
alty; to limit (under Sec. 6) the sus- 
pension of the death penalty to April 
30, 1921, unless, meantime, the legisla- 
ture should otherwise provide. Every 
part*of the Act was germane to every 
other part. The title was adequately 
and accurately descriptive. 

Similar to State Acts. 

This provision in the Organic A is 
similar to provisions found in many of 
our State constitutions; and the scope 
and effect thereof have been frequently 
ruled upon. Cf. 25 R. C. L. pp. 834, 835, 
837. The principles here applicable are 
well stated in the quotation from 25 R. 
C. L. 844, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court: 2 

“An act is not unconstitutional because 
more than one object is contained therein 
where the objects are germane to the 
main subject, or they relate directly or 
indirectly to the main subjegt, and have 
a mutual connection with and are not 
foreign to*the subject of such act, or 
when the provisions of the act are of the 
same nature and come legitimately un- 
der one subject.” 25 R. C. L. 844. 

“Since a statute may include all mat- 
ters germane to the general subject, it 
may include all means which may fairly 
be regarded as in furtherance of and 
necessary or appropriate to the accom- 
plishment of the objects that are fairly 
included within the general subject. An 
act may contain many provisions and 
details for the accomplishment of the 
legislative purpose, and if they legiti- 
mately tend to effectuate that object the 
act is not contrary to the constitu- 
tional provision.” Id. 846. 

“The constitutional provisions are 
satisfied if the title states in general 
terms the subject, or, under some of the 
provisions, the object of ‘the act, and it 
need not disclose the details of the legis- 
lation, or furnish an abstract, synopsis 
or index of the contents of the act; for 
the constitutional provisions cannot be 
so narrowly construed as to fequire the 
title of an act, of itself, to ¢ontain the 
entire act. This would make legislation 
too difficult, and bring it into constant 
danger of being declared void.” Id. 855-6. 

The second assignment, even less 
plausible, is grounded on the following 
paragraph from Sec. 34 of the Organic 
Act: 

“No law shall be review or amended, 
or the provisions thereof extended or 
conferred, by reference to its title only. 
; But so much thereof as_ is_ revived, 
amended, extended or conferred, shall 
be reenacted and published at length.” 

Suspended Not Amended. 

It is argued that under Act No. 36, 
supra, Sec. 202 was amended; that it 
cannot be revived in its original form 
without formal reenactment and publica- 
tion. But it was not amended within the 
usual meaning of that term. It was 
suspended—as we have alreday,held. 
Sections 2 and 6 of the Act must be 
read together. The case falls, in this 
regard, under familiar principles, illus- 
trated in Brown vy. Barry, 3 U. S. 367, 
in which the Supreme Court said: 

“The suspension of an act for a lim- 
ited time is not a repeal of it. * * * The 
manifest intent of thé 
was, that the act repealed by the repeal- 
ing act, shoutd continue in force until a 
day then future, the first of October, 
4793. It could have had no other in- 





; tistics to comprise such elements as are | 
course of | 
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Fertilizer 


Industry 


Guilt of Cafe Owner 
Where Liquor Is Sold 


Ruled Jury Question 


Appellate Court Passes on 
Liability of Operator 
for Acts of 
Waiters. 

SANTIAGO MELENDEz, PLAINTIFF IN ER- 
ROR, V. UNITED STATES; CrRCUIT COURT 
oF APPEALS, First Circuit, No. 1890. 
A waiter in a cafe served and sold 

liquor in the presence and sight of the 


owner. The court ruled that the question 
of the owner’s guilt was for the jury, 


and affirmed the judgment of the District | 


Court, District of Porto Rico. 


Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 


son, Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
opinion of Judge Johnson is as follows: 

The defendant was convicted in the 
United States District Court-for the Dis- 
trict of Porto Rico, upon an information 
of the District Attorney of the United 
States for the District of Porto Rico, in 
two counts, charging him with violation 


of Section 8, Title 5, of the National | 


Prohibition Act. The first count charged 


| unlawful possession and the second count 


a sale of intoxicating liquor. 

There are nine assignments of error, 
but five of these relate to instructions 
which the court gave or failed to give to 
the jury. As the charge of the judge 
does not appear in the record we cannot 
determine whether error was committed 
by the court, as alleged in these assign- 
ments. a 

The other errors assigned relate to the 
exclusion of certain evidence offered by 
the defendant and to the refusal of the 
court to set aside the verdict of guilty 
found by the jury on the second count. 

Officer Visits Cafe. 

On the twenty-fourth day of February, 
1925, one Oscar Bithorn, a prohibition 
enforcement officer, under the instruction 
of the chief enforcement officer, Ramon 
visited a cafe con- 
ducted by the respondent on San Justo 
Street, in the city of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, known:as La Greca. Bithorn testi- 
fied that he purchased a drink of brandy 
from a waiter, which he placed in a 
small glass receptacle brought by him 
for that purpose; that upon this occasion 
he went up a stairway leading to the 
floor above the dining room and from 
there signalled to a waiter whom he 
asked if he could have a drink of brandy; 
that the waiter replied that he could, 
and shortly afterwards returned with a 
bottle of brandy, about half full, on a 


small glass tray and poured a certain | 


amount of the brandy into a glass on the 


tray; that the defendant stood near and | 


saw what was going on; that on the next 
day he went to the cafe and purchased 
another drink of brandy, paying the 


waiter fifty cents for the same in each | 


case, and that the brandy which he then 
obtained was taken away in a glass re- 
ceptacle and turned over by him to the 
District Attorney. 

Bithorn also testified that, before he 
was appointed a prohibition officer, on 
several occasions he visited this cafe 
with friends and had drinks with them. 

The gist of the defendant’s contention 


is that there was no direct evidence that | 


the sales of brandy were made by the 
defendant and that, if made by a waiter 


in his cafe, there was no evidence upon | 


which a verdict of guilty could be re- 
turned against him, although, at the time 
one of the sales was made, the prohibi- 
tion, officer testified that Melendez “was 
nea and saw what was going on.”’ There 
is no merit in this connection. 

The defendant himself testified that he 
was a part owner of the cafe La Greca 
and that it was conducted by a partner- 
ship consisting of himself and one other 
person. 

If the jury believed, as they must have 
from the evidence, that the defendant 
authorized the sale of liquor by the 
waiter to the prohibition officer, then 
they could find him guilty of the sales 
charged in the information. 

Under the well known, rule of law, 
whoever induces or procures another to 
commit a crime, whether a misdemeanor 
or a felony and is present at its commis- 
sion, is a principal. 

Section 332 of the Criminal Code of 
the United States is as follows: 

“Whoever directly commits any act 
constituting an offense defined in any 
law of the United States or aids, abets, 
counsels, commands, induces or procures 
its commission, is a principal.” 

Section 9 of the Organic Act of Porto 
Rico provides as follows: 

i statutory laws of the United 
erein§efore or hereinafter otherwise 


States not locally inapplicable, except as | 


provided, shall have the same force and 
effect in Porto Rico as 
States, except the 
laws.” 

Statute Binding in Porto Rico. 

The United States Statute is therefore 
in force in Porto Rico and the defendant 
was properly convicted as a principal. 

The witness, Bithorn, testified posi- 


Internal Revenue 


tively that on one of the occasions when | 


he purchased brandy at the cafe, the de- 
féndant was present and “saw what was 
going on.” It 
of the jury to pass upon the credibility 
of Bithorn and the weight which should 
be given to his testimony. If they be- 
lieved him, there was ample evidence 
to support the verdict of guilty. 

The chief prohibition enforcement ofli- 


tent. And the intention of the legisla- 
ture, when discovered, must prevail, any 
rule of construction declared by previous 
acts, to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The legislative purpose was perfectly 
plain: courts must declare the law as 
they find it. 

We find nothing inconsistent in any of 


suspending act! the authorities cited in behalf of the 


plaintiff in error. 
The judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Porto Rico is affirmed. 


November 23, 1926. « 


in the United 


was the sole province | 


/ 
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Transportation 


IN THE MATTER OF THE PETITION OF E. I. 
Du Pont pvE Nemours & Co., INC.; 
District Court, NORTHERN DIsTRICT, 
NEW YORK. 

The petitioner in this case engaged a 
tug and two barges to carry a cargo of 


smokeless powder. Due to an accident 
the powder blew up. The present peti- 
tion was brought to limit the liability 
of the petitioner under the statutes. 
The court ruled that as the 





that it manned, victualed and navigated 
| the vessels at its own expense and pro- 
curement, it could not claim the protec- 
tion of the statutes. 

Stanley and Gidley, attorneys for peti- 
tioners, and Edward §. O’Donnell for 
James S. Bently et al. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
Cooper follows: ° 

This is a proceeding tnstituted by a 


petition of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours | 


Co., Inc., to limit its liability under Sec- 
| tions 4283-4289 of the Revised Statutes. 
Contract Quoted. 


| The petition alleges that on or about | 


the 10th day of June, 1922, the petitioner 
| shipped on board a concrete barge from 

May’s landing, in the State of New 

Jersey, a cargo of smokeless powder and 

Cordite; that while the’ said cargo was 

being transported in said barge on the 

barge canal in the State of New York, 
and when at a point in said canal near 

Rome, N. Y., a maritime disaster oc- 

curred as a result of which the barge 

sank in the navigable waters of the 
| canal. That thereupon the petitioner 
dispatched its employe, one Kavanaugh, 
| to the scene of the disaster, who subse- 
quent to his arrival entered into a con- 
tract with the Syracuse Sand Company, 
which is as follows: 
“June 21, 1922. 

|.“Syracuse Sand Co., Inc., 

“Syracuse, N. Y. 

“We hereby agree to pay you Seventy- 
| five ($75) Dollars per day and we to fur- 
| nish all coal for your tug ‘William F. 
| Donnelly’ for the use of towing the two 
| boats, namely ‘Oddfellow’ and ‘Alice T. 
| Clark,’ which we also rent to you (the 
| latter at the rate of $20 per‘day) from 
| Rome, N. Y., to Buffalo, N. Y., all rentals 

on the tug to apply from the time of her 
leaving Baldwinsville to come for us at 
Rome, N. Y., and to continue until her 
return to Baldwinsville, N. Y. The rental 
on the boats ‘Oddfellow’ and ‘Alice T. 
Clark’ to apply from the time they are 
deliveredto us at Rome, N. Y., until their 
return to Baldwinsville and from Buf- 
| falo, N. Y. Further, we to.assume all 
risks on cargo. If more than one boat- 
man required we to pay same extra. 

“E. T. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

“Per J. P. Kavanaugh.” 

That pursuant to this contract and on 
or about the 23rd day of June the barges 
“Oddfellow, “Alice T. Clark” and the 
“Wright” (not involved in the petition) 
laden with the salvaged cargo, were 
| taken in tow by the tug “William P. 
| Donnelly” and that when said tug and 

her tow reached a point in the barge 

canal known as Veromt Beach and on or 
about the 25th day of June, 1922, the 
cargo became ignited by the backfire of a 
‘ gasoline engine installed on the deck of 
the “Alice T. Clark” which resulted in a 
total loss of the cargo and the tug “Wil- 
liam P. Donnelly” and the barges “Alice 
T. Clark,” “Oddfellow” and “Wright” 
and caused considerable damage to per- 
sons and property of a maritime and non- 
maritime nature. 

Damage Suits Filed. 

The petition further alleged that 32 
actions at law have been brought against 
the petitioner to recover for the damage 

caused by this fire, and that in one of 
| these brought by the successor of the 

owner of the destroyed tug and barges 
in another district, the court handed 
down a decision in which it found that 
the contract entered into between Kava- 
| naugh and the Sand Company amounted 
| to a demise for the time being of the tug 
“William P. Donnelly” and the barges 
“Alice T. Clark” and “Oddfellow” and 


asked upon cross-examination 
upon a previous occasion he 
had not visited the cafe La Greca in 
company with agents of the public force 
and made a raid, and, after a careful 
search, found nothing there. To this 
question there was objection by the Dis- 
trict Attorney, which was sustained by 
the court, and the defendant excepted. 

The fact, if it were true, that no in- 
toxicating liquors were found upon this 
search, would have no probative force 
in determining whether or not he was 
guilty of the charges of possession and 
sale with which he was accused in the 
information, and the defendant takes 
nothing by this assignment. 

The defendant was found guilty upon 
both counts and a sentence was imposed 
upon each. It is contended that the 
charge of possession was merged in 
that of sale. Bithorn testified that upon 
| the first day when he visited the cafe 
the waiter served him from a bottle of 
“prandy about half full, and that only 
one drink was poured from this half 
filled bottle, so that the remainder was 
| left in the possession of the defendant. 

There was, therefore, evidence from 


cer was 
whether 


| 
petitioner | 
was not the owner, and did not allege ! 











which the jury could find that the de- | 


fendant had in his possession 
liquor than that which was sold to the 


prohibition officer. e 


other | 


The defendant admitted that he was | 
one of the proprietors of this restaurant, | 


and whether he was guilty of unlawful 
possession of intoxicating liquor and also 
| of its sale, as alleged in the information, 

was a question to be determined by the 
jury from the evidence and all the rea- 
sonable inferences to be drawn from it. 

We think there was evidence to sus- 
tain the verdict of the jury that the de- 
fendant was guilty under both counts. 

The judgment of the District Court 
is affirmed. 

November 23, 1926, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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District Court Dismisses Petition to Limit 
Liability for Damages Due to Explosion 


Decides Corporation Failed to Show It Was the Owner or 
Charterer of Barges. 


thus constituted the Du Pont de Nemours 
Company, Inc., charters pro hac vice. No 
other allegation of the nature of the re- 
lation between the owner of the tug and 
barges and the petitioner or between the 


petitioner and the crews of the tug and 
barges, other than the above contract, is 
contained in the petition. 


Twenty-six claimants appeared special- | 


ly in this proceeding for the sole purpose 
of excepting to the sufficiency of the peti- 
tion of the Du Pont de Nemours Com- 


pany, Inc., and set up as their exceptions, | 


among other things that the petitioner 
had not alleged that it was the owner or 


| charterer within the meanings of sections 


4283-4286 of the revised statutes, in that 
it did not allege that the petitioner, 
manned, victualed and navigated the ves- 
sel at its own expense ov“procurement 
and that it could not limit liability as 


could a ship owner or charterer within | 1925, and involves only a Federal ques# 
| 1925, ‘ j 


| tion. 


the meaning of the statute. 
In order to claim the benefits of the 
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Smokeless 


Powder 


Transfer Ordered 
On Appeal Involving — 
Federal Issue Only 


Case From Porto Rico Ought 
to Have Gone Direct to 


Supreme Court, Is 
Ruling Made. 


JUAN G. GALLARDO, TREASURER, DEFEND- 
ANT, APPELLANT, V. SANTINI FERTIL 
1zER Co., PLAINTIFF, APPELLEE; CIR- 
cuIT CourT OF APPEALS, FIRST CiIR- 
cuit, No. 1862. 

An appeal was taken in this é¢ase to . 


| the Circuit Court of Appeals, from thé 


| Rico, 


District Court for the District ef Porte 
but the appellate court points 
that it should have been taken | 
direct to the Supreme Court, as it was 


out 


| taken prior to the Act of February 18, 


Limited Liability Act it is necessary for | 


the petitioner to allege facts to show that 
it is either the actual owner of the boat, 


or is an owner or charterer pro hac vice | 
in that it mans, victuals and navigates | 
the boat at its own expense or procure- | 


ment. The petitioner in the instant cause 
was not, nor did it claim to be, in any 


sense the actual owner of the tug and | 


barges, although it did claim to be the 
owner for the time being under the deci- 
sion handed down in another district. The 
only other possible way, therefore, that 
this petitioner could come 


The case was transferred to thé 
Supreme Court. r 
Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 
son, Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
opinion by Judge Bingham is as follows: a 
This is a bill in equity by the Santini 
Fertilizer Company against Juan G. Gal- 
lardo, Treasurer of Porto Rico, in which, , 
among other things, it seeks to restrain 
him from collecting a tax assessed 


| against the plaintiff for the year 1923- 


within the | 


statute is to alleged that it manned, vic- | 
tualed and navigated the tug “William P. | 


Donnelly” and the barges “Alice 


‘a 


Clark,” “Oddfellow” and “Wright” at its | 


own expense and procurement. 
tract entered into between Kavanaugh 


The con- | 


and the Sand Company warrants the in- | 


ference that the boats were to be manned 


by the owner of the boats and while the | . : ; - 
See eee | in the business of importing goods from 


petition is silent as to who was to ac- 


tually victual the crew and navigate the | 
boats mentioned in the contract and the | 
only reasonable inference that can be | 
drawn, in the absence of facts to the con- | 
trary, is that the crew being employes of | 
the Sand Company was victualed by it | 
and continued to navigate according to | 
which was $26,131, and upon which thé 
| defendant assessed a tax; that on Jan= 


the orders of their employer, the owner 
of the boats. 
Former Decisions Cited. 
In Smith v. Booth, 110 Fed. 680, a sit- 
uation analogous to this one arose and 
the Expert Lighterage Qompany, as char- 


bility, claiming to be a charterer pro hac 
vice. In this case Judge Brown said at 
Page 684: 


“The liability of the Export Lighterage | 
Company does not seem to be within the | 


provisions of section 4286 inasmuch as 


the charterer did not in this case man, | 


victual and navigate the lighter at its 
own expense. This relief is a statutory 


1924, and from assessing and collecting 
from it for the fiscal year 1924-1925 
subsequent years a property tax 
upon goods in its hands in the original 
packages in which the same was im- 
ported by it from foreign countries. 
Imports Described. 

In the bill it is alleged that the plains 

tiff for several years has been engaged 


and 


foreign countries; that on January 15, 
1923, it had on hand in its warehouse 
in the city of San Juan merchandise m 
the original bags in which the same had 
been imported from Germany \ and 
France by it, the aggregate value of 


uary 15, 1924, it had on hand in its ware- 
house merchandise in the original pack- 


| ages, likewise held and imported by it 
terer of a lighter sought to limit its lia- | 


from foreign countries, which the de. 
fendant threatens to tax; -and that said 


| acts done and threatened to be done are 


illegal.and without warrant of law; for 
Sections 294, 295 and 297 of the Political 
Code of Porto Rico, under which the 
defendant purports to take the action 


| and make the alleged threats, as con- 


and arbitrary one and can extend no | ° 
| impose a tax upon merchandise so im=- 
| ported and held: by the importer in vid= 


tae ; : | lation of the Constitution of the United 
Again in Davidson Steamship Com- | 


pany, 133 Fed. 411, at page 412, Judge 


further than the statute prescribes and 
the charterer in this case is not within 
is” 


Gorman said: 


“This proceeding is commenced by the 


petitioner to limit its liability and the 
issuable allegations thereupon are the 
facts prescribed by statute as the 
grounds for limitation. 


It is unquestion- | 


able that the petitioner must allege and | 
prove the state of facts thus required | 


to obtain the relief sought.” 
From these cases it would appear that 


a petitioner to come within the purview | 


of the statute must allege as a condition 
precedent that it manned, victualed and 


navigated a vessel at its own expense | 


or procurement. The petitionen here 
makes no such allegations of fact but 
seems to rely solely upon the decision 
of the court in another district, which 
they say constitutes them charterers 
pro hac vice of the tug 
Donnelly” and the barges 
Clark” and “Oddfellow,” and that by 
virtue of that decision it become the 
owner of the said tug and barges for 
the time being. Such decision is not res 
adjudicata and therefore not 


they being entirely different parties and 
presenting different issues to b@ ad- 
judicated. 
Sons, 295 Fed. 729 at 781. 
Petitioner’s Contentions. 


strued by the tax officials of Porto Rico, 


States, 
Status Considered. 

There was no allegation of diverse 
citizenship, and diverse citizenship does 
not exist. The jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict Court was invoked solely upon the 
ground that the controversy involved the 
construction or application of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The decree appealed 
from was entered March 21, 1925, and 
the appeal to this court was allowed 
April 7, 1925. Section 238 of the Judi- 
cial Code, as in force at the date of the 
appeal, provided for appeals directly 


| from the District Court to the Supreme 


“William P. | 
“Alice T. | 


binding | 
upon the exceptors to the petition herein; | alone, this court is without jurisdiction 


See Proper vs. John Bens & | 


The petitioner contends that the claim- | 


ants exceptions were prematurely filed 
and that under rule 53 all claimants 
must, in obedience to the monition is- 
sued, first present their claims to a com- 
missioner in order to have any stand- 


ing or any right to contest the suffi- | 
ciency of the petition in a proceeding to | 


limit liability. 


810 Fed. 577. These cases are 
analogous to the situation at hand. 
the “Pere Marquette” 


not 
In 
case the petition 


to limit liability was filed by the undis- | 
“Pere Mar- } 


puted owner of the ship 
quette” and the parties answered with- 
out first filing claims, thus making their 
answer insufficient. 
sufficiency of the petition was not there 
raised. 
tasch”) the owner petitioned for a limit 


To support this conten-°) 
tion the petitioner cites the “Pere Mar- | 
quette” 203 Fed. 127 and the “Klotasch” | 


Court in any case that involved the con- 
struction or application of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. As accord- 
ing to the allegations of the bill, the 
jurigdiction of the District Court was in- 
voked upon the ground that the con- 
troversy involved the construction or ap- 
plication of the Constitution and that 


to entertain the appeal, for in such cases 
an appeal lies only to the Supreme Court. 
Carolina Glass Company v. South Caro- 
lina, 240 U. S. 305, 318. In that case 
it was said: “This writ brings up a 
judgment rendered by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, affirming the, 
same final judgment of the District 
Court considered in No. 205, supra, 206 


Fed. Rep. 635. There is no allegation 
of diverse citizenship and the trial 
court’s jurisdiction was invoked solely 
upon the ground that the controversy 


| involved application of the Federal Con- 
|, stitution. : 


The question of the~; 


In the latter case (the “Klo- | 


of liability and no exceptions to the suffi- | 
ciency of the petitton for failure to al- | 
lege jurisdittional facts had been filed. | 


The principal question raised in that 
case was whether the issuable 


privity and knowledge on the part of 


| CoCurt 
fact of | 


The petitioners contention cannot there- 
fore be sustained for the cases generally | 


indicate that it is not an improper prac- 
tice to first file exceptions to a petition 
before filing claims. 

See Erie Lighter, 250 Fed. 490 at page 
493; Christie vs. Carlisle, 11 Fed. 2nd, 
659; Hanson vs. U. S. 4 Fed. 2nd, 743. 
The Fred F. Sanders, 212 Fed. 543, 
at 545. / 

The petition of the Du Pont de Nem- 


| 


Transfer Ordered. 

“In such circumstances the Circuit 
Court of Appeals is without jurisdiction 
to review. Union & Planters’ Bank vy. 
Memphis, 189 U. S. 71, 73.” 

The appeal having been allowed be- 
fore the Act of February 13, 1925, ‘¢. 
229, 43 Stat. 936, took effect, the case 
must be transferred to the Supreme 
Court under the Act of September 14, 
1922, c. 305, 42 Stat. 837 (Salinger, jr., 
v. United States, decided by the Supreme 
November 23, 1926) (United 
States Daily, Index Page. 3321, Col. 1), 
and our previous order herein revoke 

Our decree in this case of March 
1926, is set aside and the case is trang- 
ferred to the Supreme Court. ~ 3 

December 18, 1926. oy 


- 


ours Company is insufficient to give this 

court jurisdiction to limit its liability i 

under Sections 4283-4289 of the Revised — 

Statutes and is therefore denied w 

leave to amend the case within 20 
December 6, 1926, 
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Foreign Trade 


‘Trade Balance for 1926 Found Favorable, Though 
It Fi t Figures in Total Smaller er Than Any Sine Since 1910 


Drop Not Regarded 
ths Sign of Danger 


Dr. Julius Klein Explains That 
in Prosperous Times Ex- 
ports Tend to Increase. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ropean investments in this country, in 
itself a sign of recognition of American 
prosperity and stability. 

The statement covers in order the ex- 
port and import situation, especially as 
to commodities, but in its general sum- 
mation, it points out that the export ex- 
pansion is actually continuing in the 


same high rate as since the war, and | 


that even should 1927 see a decrease in 
prosperity at home that very decrease 
would tend to expand foreign export 
trade. 

Dr. Klein sees, however, the increasing 
efficiency of American manufacturing 
and the growing prosperity of the world 
in general, as far more important poten- 
tial factors in encouraging American ex- 
ports. As to imports he says the trade 
of the United States has become an 
enormously important factor in the eco- 
nomic life of the whole world. 

American imports now represent one- 
sixth of the whole international trade 
of the world, including immense quanti- 
ties of. tropical and sub-tropical raw 
materials. The total of American im- 
ports represents, however, only 7 or 8 
per cent of the consumption of the coun- 
try, although it includes such indispensa- 
ble products as rubber, silk, 
oils, fibers and certain minerals. 

The relatively low price of some of 
the major agricultural exports consti- 
tutes the only weak spot in the foreign 
trade position of the United States, says 


Dr. Klein in concluding his summary, | 
which in other respecis reflects the pros- | 


perity of 1926 and sees sound prospects 
of its continuance in 1927. 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s “Foreign 
Trade Review and Prospects for 1927” is 
‘as follows: 


Foreign Trade 
As a Stabilizer 


The year 1926 witnessed a continu- | 


ance of that rapid expansion in our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods so conspicu- 
ous for many years past, and particularly 
since the World War. The prospects for 
further growth in this direction seem 
highly favorable. In the case. of inter- 
national commerce in foodstuffs and raw 
materials, especially agricultural prod- 
ucts, variations in our production and 
that of consumer countries, are bound to 
occur because of climatic and other un- 
controllable factors, and forecasts are 
scarcely possible. 


Hf 1927 should bring any lull in the | usually indicate the flow of funds availa- | 


enjoyed since 1921, such as is prophesied ble for investment abroad, the new in- 


unprecedented prosperity which we have 


in some quarters, we may expecta mar- 
ked increase in export activity. The in- 
telligent appreciation of foreign trade 
as a stabilizer of business is far more 
prevalent today than ever before and a 
substantial proportion of our manufac- 
turers and merchants are equipped with 
at least the rudiments of some export 
contacts and experience, which are avail- 
able for expansion when the occasion re- 
quires. The past five years have wit- 
nessed an impressive growth in the “ex- 
port sense” of American business, the 
benefits of which we shall observe when- 
ever the next sag may occur in our busi- 
ness curve. 

Quite apart from this relationship be- 
tween domestic and overseas business, 
there is evident a decidedly favorable 
outlook for the export of our manufac- 
tures because the world as a whole, ex- 
cept for a few areas, only one or two of 
which are of major importance, is en- 
joying fairly stable and gradually im- 
proving economic conditions. Further- 
more, our own industry, constantly gain- 
ing in efficiency, is able, despite the high- 
est wages in the world, to produce many 
classes of goods at lower cost than pre- 
vails elsewhere, and to produce goods 
of superior quality which appeal strongly 
to the buyers of every land. 

The business depression in England 


countries to curtail their imports in or- 
der to bring about a less unfavorable 
balance of trade, are factors temporarily 
tending to cut down world commerce. 
But with the prosperity and progress in 
South America, the East Indian region, 
Canada, and various other parts of the 
world, total world trade held up fairly 
well in 1926, and our share in it—at 
least so far as concerns manufactured 
commodities—was more than maintained. 


Slight Decrease 
In Export Values 


ceeding, the money value of the 
declined slightly, being in the neighbor- 
hood of $4,800,000,000 or about 2 per 
cent less than in 1925. Quantitatively, 
however, the exports increased some- 
what and were larger than in any other 
year in our history, with the possible ex- 
ception of 1919. 

There ‘was a fall in average export 
prices, especially due to the sharp de- 
cline in cotton. Indeed, the lower price 
of cotton alone more than accounts for 
the reduction in total value of exports. 
Careful computations show that for the 
first nine months of 1926, eliminating 
the effect of price variations exports 
were 4 per cent greater than during 
* the corresponding period of 1925, and 
it is likely that the year as a whole 
will show a still greater increase. 

The showing of the United States in 
the export of manufactured goods has 
‘been much more favorable than that 
‘ef the principal European countries. 
| Sembined figures for 10 of these coun- 


ete 


|} 1926. 


vegetable | 


| than exports. 


! to furnish goods to us. 
In contrast with several years pre- | 
total | 
exports of the United States in 1926 | 
| Investments 


| Made Abroad 


| ations and the volume 
| termined by 


| efficiency and 


tries covering the first nine fda of 
1926, indicate a decrease of 8 per cent 
in exports from the corresponding 
period of 1925. This decline was chiefly 
due to smaller quantities rather than 
lower prices. 

Of the 10 countries only Germany 


| and Sweden showed larger exports than 


in 1925. Germany’s trade at its lowest 


point had stood much further below pre- 
war levels than that of any other im- | 


| portant country, and it is but natural 


that year by year recovery should ap- 
pear. Her exports in the first 10 months 
of 1926 were about 13 per cent greater 
than for the corresponding period of 
Those of the United Kingdom 
on the other hand, seriously 
by the coal strike, 
of about one-sixth. 
The limited statistical data available 
as to the 1926 trade of South Ameri- 
can and Asiatic countries show increases 


} 


| calendar year 1922, and nearly 65 per | 


affected | | knoecked-down condition, as also the cars 


showed a decline | 
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Trade 


Balance 


‘Lower Crop Prices 


Weak Point Marked 


Slump in Cotton Affected For- 
eign Trade; Raw Materials 
Great Share of Imports. 


crease in value in 1926. The increase 
was in the neighborhood of 8 per cent 
over 1925 about 53 per cent over the 
cent over the fiscal year 1921-22 which 
marked the bottom of our postwar trade. 


| This is an altogether gratifying showing. 


quite generally, and it is the consequent | 
greater buying power of those regions | 
which largely explains the continued ex- | 
pansion of our own exports of manu- | 


factured goods. The exports of Cuba, 
Mexico, Australia, and New Zealand, 
however, have fallen off, largely because 
of lower prices of their major com- 
modities. 


Not only did the total increase, but the 
great majority of the important indi- 
vidual articles’ in the group show gains 
and thus the industrial sections through- 
out the country participated in this sub- 
stantial advance in foreign business. 

For example the increase of approxi- 


mately one-fifth in the export of refined 


On the other hand, Canadian | 


exports during the first 10 months of | 


1926 were 2145 


the year before. 


Increase in Total 


Value of Imports 


In contrast with the decline the 


in 
ing from lower prices, our imports have 
shown an increase. As a consequence, 
the so-called favorable balance of trade, 
that is, the excess of merchandise ex- 
ports over imports, has fallen to a figure 
somewhere between $300,000,000 and 
$350,000,000. The balance will probably 
prove to be the smallest since 1910, and 
contrasts with an annual average of 
$947,000,000 for the five years 1921 to 
1925. 

Apart from the fact that the disparity 
between the price movement of export 
goods and that of import goods is largely 
responsible for the diminished balance, it 
should be borne in mind that in times of 


high prosperity, when business is active | 


and the income of the people large our 
imports tend normally to increase more 
We demand more tropical 
foodstuffs for our tables and more rub- 
ber, silk and other foreign raw materials 
for our factories. Except for 1926 the 
lowest balance since the war was in the 
highly prosperous year 1923; on the 


| other hand, the biggest excess of exports 


was in the depression year 1921. 


More Gold Imported 
Than Was Exported 


Notwithstanding the diminution in our 
excess of merchandise exports, which 


vestments in 1926 were probably the 
largest in any year since the war. 
totaled more than one billion dollars. 
Moreover, tourist travel, for which we 
must make payments to foreigners, was 
unusually heavy. 

It might perhaps have been expected 
that the large payments thus made 
abroad would result in an outflow of 
gold. Such, however, was not the case. 
We actually imported considerably more 
gold than left the country; the excess 
between $80,000,000 and $100,000,000. 

The explanation seems to lie partly in 
the increased receipts of interest and 


| dividends from our previous investments 


in foreign countries, but more largely in 
heavier investment of European capital 
in the United States. The soundness of 
our business conditions has led many 
Europeans to buy American stocks and 
bonds. 
siderable fraction of the bonds of foreign 
countries, municipalities and corpora- 
tions sold in the New York market have 
been subsequently repurchased by 
eigners themselves. In addition to these 
balancing factors there have probably 
been some shifts of 
mercial credits as an offset to the reduc- 
tion in the merchandise balance. 
It is to be expected that the 


in- 
creasing receipts of interest and divi- 
dend payments, which will be augmented 
by repayments on the principal of the 
Allied debts. Since these inflowing funds 
constitute a means of paying for imports, 


They | 


banking and com- | 


per cent greater than | 


| total value of American exports result- | 


pertloeum products is of great signifi- | had b ; > 
° ‘ een §S y or r sev- 
cance to the producers of crude oil not | = en stationary or declining for se 


but also in the mid-con- 
as well as 


only in the east, 
tinent region and California, 
to the refining industry at such points 
as Chicago and Cleveland, as 
along our seaboard from Texas to New 
York. 


The gain ranging from 11 to about 18 | 


per cent in the exports of electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus, agricultural im- 


| plements and industriai and office ma- 


chinery has benefited the entire north- 
eastern and north central group 
States, all of which are large producers 
of such equipment. Not only is this 
true of the larger 
smaller specialized centers such as Day- 
ton, Schenectady, Moline, Racine, Fort 
Wayne, Worcester and Bridgeport. 


Gains Affect 
Many Local Centers 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Alabama are the principal sources 
of our 
The gain of about 20 per cent in the ex- 
port of these in 1926 is particularly sig- 
nificant as the trade had been more or 
less stationary for several years before 
and is subject to very sharp competi- 
tion from Europe. 
export of rubber manufactures was 
chiefly, if not wholly, attributable to the 
higher prices of crude rubber; this trade 
is of interest not only to Akron, the 


greatest of our rubber centers, but to 


; other 


Moreover, it appears that a con- | 


for- | 


large 
| volume of investments made by Ameri- 


and the disposition of certain European | Cons Ghrond WE vesult in steadily 


a tendency toward a smaller excess of | 


exports over, imports 
cept so far as continued large new in- 
vesuments offset this inflow. However, 
these investments serve to increase pro- 
duction in the countries where they are 
placed, to raise the standards of living, 
and thus to create greater demand for 
American goods as well as great ability 
Foreign invest- 


must appear ex- | 


many other cities such as Trenton, N. J. 
There was a decided gain in the ex- 


port of paper, helpful to the industry of | 
| caused a recession in our exports to Latin 
; North America and the West Indies. The 


New England, New York, Wisconsin and 
paper-producing States. Many 
sections of the country profited by the 


considerable increase in the export of | 
; miscellaneous 
such as cooperage, box shooks, doors, | 


manufactures of wood, 
furniture, etc. Very generally through- 
out the widely scattered and varied in- 
dustries producing chemical and related 
products, there were gains; the exports 
in this field are largely a post-war de- 
velopment. 

Exports of automotive vehicles and 
parts, which in previous years had in- 
creased with extraordinary rapidity, 
showed a gain of only a few per cent 
in 1926, a fact attributable in part to 
deliberate efforts of European countries 


to’ restrict the importation of articles | 


other than absolute necessities, in part 
to a change in the method of reporting 


parts for assembly. To many countries ! 
of the world our automotive sales gained | 


materially a further tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the great plants at Detroit, 
Cleveland, Flint, South Bend, Indianap- 
olis, and other important centers. 


Check in Export of ° 
Motor Goods 


The only important classes of manu- 


factured goods to show declines of any | 


magnitude were leather manufactures 
and cotton manufactures. 


off about 11 per cent as compared with 


the year before; this was due partly to | 


lower prices in line with the fall in the 
price of cotton. 

Exports of cotton Were approximately 
the same in quantity as in 1925, but over 
one-fourth less in value. A very large 
increase in exports of coal, 
from the English coal strike, prevented 
a still greater fall in the group total. 

There has been a moderate increase in 


| the value of crude foodstuffs exported, 


ments tend to build up trade in both | 
| chiefly the reduced quantities of meats 
| and a decrease of more than 70 per cent 


directions. 


Turning now to consideration of the 


major groups of commodities, it should | 


be borne in mind that our exports of 


| crude materials and of foodstuffs are de- 


pendent not so much upon the efficiency 
and enterprise of producers and ex- 


| porters as upon the changes in our crops 
; and 


affecting quantities 
values still 
On 


those abroad, 
moving and often affecting 
more through sharp price changes. 


; the other hand exports of finished manu- 


factures are less subject to price fluctu- 


our own action. An in- 
crease in sales of manufactures abroad 


is a favorable sign both as to domestic | 
salesmanship and as to 
| business conditions and buying power in 


customer countries. 

Of the five great classes into which 
export trade is divided, finished manu- 
factures alone showed an important in- 


is much more de- | 





much greater quantities of wheat having 
counterbalanced quantitative decreases 
in certain other less important articles 
and also the considerable fall in the 
price of wheat itself. The decline of ap- 
proximately one-eighth in foréign sales 
of manufactured foodstuffs _ reflects 


in refined sugar, although a fall in the 
price of lard contributed to it. 

The fact that exports of semimanu- 
factured commodities fell off approxi- 
mately 5 per cent is explained by the 


| quantitative decrease in our sales of cop- 


per, in part attributable to the increased 
output of Belgian Congo, in part to the 


| strong demand for that metal in the 


United States, reflected in an increase in 
our imports of copper concentrates and 
crude copper for smelting and refining. 


Heavier Trade 
To Far East 


Apart from Europe, every continent 
took more of our goods in 1926 than the 
year before. Sales in Europe fell off 
more than $300,000,000, while those to 
the rest of the world increased about 
$200,000,000. The explanation lies, of 
course, in the fact that Europe buys 


| from us chiefly foodstuffs and raw ma- 


terials, while to the other continents we 





| proximately 


well as | 


of | 
| ards of, living very similar to our own, 


cities but also of | 


heavy iron and steel products. | 


| singe 


The latter feil | 


resulting | 


| Bulk in Exports 


Navigation - 


American Motor Cars 
Are in Demand Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
October by’ 1,323, or over 10 per cent; 
the number of American type cars as- 
sembled abroad in September, 1926, was 
exceeded by 5,728 units or over 67 per 
cent. It is particularly interesting to 
note that, despite the fact that the per- 


| centage of closed car production in this 


country is very high, of the passenger 
cars assembled during November in for- 
eign branch plants of American com- 
panies about 83 per cent were touring 


| cars and roadsters. 


Approximately 50 per cent of these 


| . : 
foreign assembled cars when leaving the 


United States and Canada were declared 
as complete cars exported, although such 
cars were in completely disassembled 
state. The American type cars set up 
abrdad which were exported in semi- 
certain for- 


completely assembled by 


| eign dealers, are not included in the for- 


eign assembly sales totals given here. 
However, all such cars, no matter in 
what condition exported, were declared 


} as complete units when leaving Ameri- 


can ports. 


| ome mainly sntuteatared commodities. 


Highly gratifying is the increase of ap- 
20 per cent in exports to 
Asia. For varous reasons our sales to 
China and Japan, the largest markets, 


eral years preceding, but exports to both 
those countries showed satisfactory gains 
in 1926, while those to Indian, British 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, where 
buying has been greatly enhanced by the 
high price of rubber, increased very 
heavily. 


The conspicuous gain which has ap- | 
| peared during recent years in sales to 

; Oceania and Africa continued 
| The principal markets—Australia, New 


in 1926. 


Zealand, and British South Africa—are 
English speaking countries with stand- 


and American manufactures find there 
great and ever greater popularity. 


Trade Expands to 


Te South America 


Exports to South America in 1926 


| reached more than $450,000,000, the larg- 


est figure ever reported except in 1920, 
and in view of price inflations in that 
year, the greatest from the standpoint 
of quantity in our history. 

It was about 10 per cent bigger than 
in 1925 and double the value in 1922. 
While exports to Argentina, the largest 
of all South American markets, showed 
a slight decline as compared with the 


| preceding year, this was more than coun- | 
The increase in the | 
| notably in sales to Venezuela, Chile and 

| Colombia, where the increase is in large | 
| part due to the development of oil and | 
| mining enterprises by American capital. | 


terbalanced by great gains elsewhere, 


11M 


Exceptional conditions notably the 


| lowered price of Cuban sugar and the 


disturbed ‘situation in Mexico—have 


great bulk of the trade of this region is 
with the United States and since it was 


| able to sell less to us than usual, its buy- 


ing power for our exports was dimin- 
ished. 

Exports to Canada, — substantially 
stationary for three years preceding, 
showed a marked gain in 1926, and after 
allowing for changes in prices, were de- 
cidedly the greatest in our history. Sales 
to our northern neighbor represented 


exports, and fell not very much below 
those to the United Kingdom, our largest 
market. 

The import trade of the United States 
has become an enormously 


as a determinant of our buy- 
is therefore obvious. Increas- 


prosperity, 
ing power, 


ties of tropical and semi-tropical food- 


| stuffs and exotic raw materials, although 


it remains true that the United States 
is to an unusual degree self-sufficing, 
and that imports represent a compara- 
tively small fraction—in the neighbor- 
hood of 7 or 8 per cent—of its total con- 
sumption. 
However, any 
dispensibility of 


intimation as to the 
this small fraction is 


prised of numerous invaluable raw mater- 
ials—rubber, silk, vegetable oils, fibres, 


| important minerals, and the like, without 
| which this nation could not survive.. 


Raw Materials 


The value of imports in the year just 
closed was in the neighborhood of 
$4,450,000,000 or about 5 per cent more 
than in 1925, nearly 80 per cent greater 
than in 1921, and nearly 2% times the 
largest prewar value—that in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914. When ad- 
justed for price changes, the volume of 
import trade in 1926 is revealed as much 
the largest ever attained; it exceeded 
that of 1913-14 by at least 60 per cent. 

More than half of the exceptionally 
large increase in imports in 1925 as com- 
pared with 1924 was attributable to’ high 
prices, especially of rubber, but the 
greater part of the increase in 1926 was 
due to larger quantities. It is true that 
despite the marked fall after April, the 
average import price of rubber was ap- 
proximately 13 per cent higher for 1926 
as a whole 
difference increased the cost of our im- 
ports something like $60,000,000. On 
the other hand, however, there were de- 
clines in import prices of sugar, coffee, 
silk, wool. paper, flaxseed, long staple 
cotton and a number of other major im- 
port commodities. 

With the exception of manufactured 
foodstuffs, in which the decrease was due 
chiefly if not wholly to the lower price 
of sugar, all five of the great economic 

(Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 


Additional shipping and commerce 
news will be found of Page 16. 


! that a 
, | should be 
nearly one-sixth of the total value of | 


important | 
| factor in the economic life of the world 
| and the widespread significance of our 





; 2 h ow) | mission undertook a 
quite out of the question since it is com- | 





than in 1925, and that this | 
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Inland Waterways 


St. Lawrence Waterway to Sea Is Recommended 


' In Report to Mr. Coolidge by Secretary Hoover 


Says Entire Country 


Will Share in Benefit 


Reduced Transportation Cost to 
Farmer Is Foreseen, Also 
New Markets. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

be undertaken by appropriate agencies. 

Fourth: Negotiations should be en- 
tered into with Canada in an endeavor 
to arrive at agreement upon all these | 
subjects. In such negotiations the 
United States should recognize the 
proper relations of New 
power development in the International 
Section.” 
322 

The text summarizes the 
each of the four conclusions, 
ing them on the ground of national wel- 
fare, and declares choice of the St. 
Lawrence route is justified because: 

“In the wider view, the increased 
prosperity of the Mid-Continent, the 
relief of many of their present economic 
difficulties, and development of huge 
water power for stimulation of industry 
and commerce in New York and New 


bases for 


England shall add to the prosperity of | 
a whole and thereby | 


the country as 
benefit every citizen and every city.’ 

The report was written and is signed 
by Mr. Hoover alone, but bears, the 
names of the entire commission, which 
are as follows: 


Herbert Hoover, chairman; Wm. C. | 


Brood, of New York; James P. Good- 
rich, of Indiana; James E. 
Michigan; Charles L. Allen, of Mas- 
sachusetts; James R. Howard, of Iowa; 


James P. Noonan, of Missouri; Stephen | 


B. Davis, counsel; and Charles P. Craig, 
executive secretary. 
The full text of the report follows: 
This commission appointed by you on 
March 14, 1924, to advise upon de- 


| velopment of shipway from the Great | 
me to | 


Lakes to the sea has directed 
transmit to you their conclygions. 

The necessity and feasibility of this 
undertaking has been the subject of 
much previous study and report. 
arrangements in 1919, 
United States and Canada, the Inter- 
national Joint Commission made an in- 
vestigation of river improvement be- 
tween Montreal and Lake Ontario, set- 
ting out its conclusions and recom- 
mendations in a report under date of 
January 6, 1922. That commission 
strongly endorsed the plan for the im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence River 


; and recommended that before the proj- 
ect should be actually undertaken, the | 


engineering features should receive 
“that further and complete study that 


its magnitude and importance demand.” | 


Similar Commission 
Appointed in Canada 


In accordance with this recommenda- ! 
| tion, and upon the appointment of the 


present commission, and also a like body 
by Canada known as the National Ad- 
visory Committee of Canada, 
agreed between the two governments 
Joint Board of 
created to 
tively examine the subject. This Joint 
Engineering Board has now completed 
an exhaustive investigation of all the 
engineering features involved in 
lake and river development. Its re- 
port is herewith submitted. 

By the River and Harbor Act ap- 


proved March 38, 1925, the Board of Rn- | 
gineers of the United States Army was | 
i : | directed to make an 
ing even faster than exports, our imports | 
now represent more than one-sixth of | 
international trade. We buy vast quanti- | 


examination and 


survey as to the feasibility 
to the Hudson River and a further in- 
quiry was requested by the~resolution 


of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


| bors of the House, dated May 26, 1926. 


This work was completed and reports 
made to Congress December 6, 1926. 


In order that the Commission might | 


have complete data as to the economic 
aspects of the problem, the Department 
of Commerce at the request of this Com- 
full examination of 


the features and questions involved, and | 
their report will be transmitted to you | 


within a few days. 
These investigations and reports com- 
bine to present a most exhaustive de- 


velopment of all of the important facts | 


as to the subject. 
Economic Advantages 


Of Plan Pointed Out 


This Commission has also had the ad- | 


vantage of a large amount of other data 

and the personal study of its own mem- 

bers. Its conclusions are as follows: 
1. The construction of a shipway of 


sufficient depth to odmit ocean shipping | 


from the Atlantic io the Great Lakes 
will lessen the economic handicaps of 
adverse transportation costs to a vast 
area in the interior of the continent. 
Within the United States, it embraces 
all or large portions of the States of 


Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, | 


Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. It includes a large part of 
Canada. 


Within this area, there are more than | 


40,000,000 inhabitants who gain their 
livelihood from its basic industries. It 
produces a vast surplus both from agri- 
culture and manufacturers, 
which demands long transportation. 


| There is a reciprocal inflow of commodi- 


ties from its neighbors. 

These sections have always been under 
natural transportation disadvantages in 
the exportation and importation of com- 
modities. But the building of the Pana- 
ma Canal artificially created a still fur- 
ther dislocation of its competitive rela- 
tions and beyond this the necessary in- 
crease in railway rates following the 
war have shifted greatly the economic 


York to the | 
| the war, New York was 1,904 cents away | 


present- | 


Davidson, of ! 


Under | 
between the | 


| To Offset Costs 


; action would 
|; and 


it was | 


six engineers | 
further exhaus- | 


the | 


and cost | 
of a waterway from the Great Lakes | 


much of | 


position of the Mid-Continent to the 
great detriment of that area. 
The problem has thus become one of 
wide importance, not only because: of 
| the fundamental advantages of elimina- 
tion of great wastes in transportation 
costs, but also because of the necessity 
| for readjustment of adverse competitive 
| relations of all the industries and agri- 
, culture throughout the Mid-Continent. 


. Distance Considered 


| In Terms of Cost. 

| This becomes apparent if we cease to 

| think of distance merely as a matter of 
miles and consider it in terms of cost. 
If we take as a unit of measurement the 


| cost in cents of carrying a ton of staple | 


goods at present rate, taking. the cheap- 
est route in each case, we find that before 


from San Francisco, while now it is only 
1,680 cents away. 


In other words, Chicago has moved 336 


cents away from the Pacific Coast, while | 


New York has moved 224 cents closer. 

A similar calculation will show that 
in the same period, since ocean rates 
| have remained about the same, Chicago 
has moved 594 cents away from the mar- 


| kets of the Atlantic seaboard and South | 


America. The same ratios apply to the 
other Mid-West points. The increased 
transportation costs to world markets 
| from the Mid-Continent have serious re- 
sults to agriculture. 


- The rate increases affecting this sec- | 
bushel | 
| upon grain have not been accompanied | 


tion of from 6 to 18 cents per 


by similar increases in many agricultural 
countries which compete with it, since 
they possess greater accessibility tothe 
| seaboard, and the sea rates are about 
| the same as before the war. 

Thus, this increase in American rates 


tinent. 


With the completion of such a ship- | 


way as the St. Lawrence, the freight 


sequence the price levels of all grain in 


the Lakes transportation area would be | 


increased accordingly. 
Values Are Expected 


Much the same type of economic re- 


industries. 

that the values in a single year to the 
farmers alone would equal the capital 
cost of the waterway. 
nomic importance of the improvement 
would be greater than the savings made 
| upon the actual tonnage transported, im- 
portant though that would be. 


to the sea. 
ciatéd together by acts of their legisla- 
| tures, under the name of the Great | 


tion. 

of our population. 
| own independent investigation and have 
concluded and declared that the opening 
| OF the Great Lakes 
vessels through the St. Lawrence is a 
major public necessity in the economic 
interest of their communities. 

There can be no disagreement in the 
opinion that this section of the United 
States is entitled to an equalization in 
transportation advantages as far as 
possible, nor as to the benefits which 
would inevitably flow to it if ship access 
to the ocean is afforded. 

2. Three different routes for such a 
| shipway have been put forward: 

(a) By reconstruction of the present 


making use of the new Welland Canai 

now being constructed by the Canadian 
| Government to connect Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie. 
treaty protection in equal treatment in 
the use of the Welland. 

(b) By developing an “All American” 
route, which would include the Lake 
Ontario-Hudson project plus a new ship 
canal on the south side of Niagara which 
| would duplicate the new Welland Canal. 

(c) By utilizing the St. Lawrence 
River, as a joint undertaking with 
| Canada. 


Ultimate Depth 


Of Shipway Discussed 
3. Both the initial and ultimate depth 


of the shipway involves many technical | 


' and financial questions. A depth of 30 
| feet in the permanent structures will 
provide for almost any contingency for 
many years to come and for purposes of 


comparison in costs a depth of canals | 


which will permit of ships of 25 feet of 
draft has been adopted. Such a depth 
will admit 88 per cent of all ships now 
entering American ports. 

After making full allowance for the 
seasonal variations in the volume of 
traffic to be handled, the capacity of a 
waterway of this depth, with a chain of 
single locks, is estimated at 30,000,000 
tons per annum. The capacity can be 
increased to any reasonable amount that 
may be desired by the construction of 
additional locks paralleling those first 
installed. 

4. It is astimated by the Department 
of Commerce that the following tonnages 
are at present available for transporta- 
tion of which, say 80 per cent, repre- 
sents exports and imports as _ distin- 
guished fro minternal traffic. 

Minimum estimate for Ontario-New 
York route, 15,000,000 tons, for St. Law- 
rece route 21,000,000 tons.. Maximum 
estimate 20,000,000 and 25,000,000. Me- 
dian, 17,500,000 tons and 23,000,000. 

5. The reports of the United States 
Engineers of December 6, 1926, estimate 
the cost of constructing the Lake On- 
tario-Hudson route at $506,000,000; the 
All-American Route at $631,000,000 
(both estimates without interest during 
construction). 





Chicago, which was | 
2,610 cents away from the Pacific Coast | 
before the war, is today 2,946 cents away. | 


has been in large degree a deduction from | 
the receipts of farmers in the Mid-Con- | 


rates on grain to world markets would | 
be substantially reduced, and as a con- | 


affect other commodities | 
It has been estimated | 


Thus the eco- | 

The interior States which are affected | 
by this situation have not been neglect- | 
| ful of the benefits to be derived by the | 


bringing to them of ship transportation. 
Eighteen of them have asso- | 


Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- , 
They represent nearly two-fifths | 
They have made their | 


to ocean-going | 


canal from Lake Ontario to the Hudson, | 


The United States has | 


No consequential relief | 


Projeci Held Better 
Than Hudson Routes 


Declared Not Only Cheaper But 
to Offer More Ultimate 
Advantages to All, 


by water power can be developed upon 
these routes. 

The net cost to the joint governments 
of the improvement of the St. Lawrence 
route upon procedure indicated below 
would be upon the joint engineers esti- 
mates of between $123,000,000 and $148,- 
000,000 from which some further reduc- 
tions should be made from further real- 
ization upon hydro-electric power. 


Power Development 


To Go With Waterway 

6. The development of the St. Law- 
rence waterway is necessarily also a de- 
velopment of the huge hydro-electric 
power from the great rapids which now 
obstruct navigation on the river, The 
complete practicable power development 
of the river will provide a total of about 
| 5,000,000 installed horsepower, of which 
about 2,250,000 lies in the upper rapids 
| along the international section between 
New York State and the Province of On- 
| tariao, the remainder lying in the lower 
| rapids and wholly within the Dominion 
| of Canada. 

This is not only the largest possible 
hydro-electric power development upon 
the continent, but the reports of the 
engineers indicate that the capital out- 
| lay per horsepower is less than most of 
| the hydro- electric installations now in 
| progress in the United States. 

The inevitable development of the 
river for power would in itself compass 
the major construction for the shipway 
since the dams necessary for develop- 
| ment of power create a series of pools 
in place of the present rapids which, 
with the supplement of locks and short 
canals, become the shipway. 

The development of these vast power 
resources are inevitable in the interest 
of the populations in that region. Their 
! development will eventually create a ship- 
way on this route even if other routes 
were undertaken. 

7. There is estimated to be a require- 
ment in the Province of Ontario and in 
New York and New England States {by 
the time of completion) for all the power 
| which can be developed in the interna- 
tional section. Various private or public 
bodies are now seeking the privilege of 
this development and we may assume 
| for purposes of estimation that its con- 
| struction can be undertaken outside of 
the Federal and Dominion Governments. 


Cost of Locks 


And Dams Estimated 

The cost of providing the locks and 

canals around this power development in 

'the international section (assuming? 
| proper enlargement of channel for winter 
operation of power) is estimated at from 
$22,400,000 to $54,000.000 depending upon 
details of the plans as to whether two 
dams or one are constructed. The im- 
provement of the river from Lake 
Ontario down to these power dams and 
below this point as far as the 
rapids is estimated at less than $3,- 
000,000. Thus the development of the 
| power in the International Section with 
the above comparatively minor expendi- 
ture, would carry the shipway a total 
of 141 miles, out of the total of 183 
miles from Lake Ontario to Montreal, or 
taking it to within 42 miles of tidewater. 

8. This last 42-mile stretch embraces 
| the two lower sets of rapids and the full 
power from these sources apparently 
will not be in economic demand at so 
early a date, and therefore the construc- 
tion of the shipway could either be un- 
dertaken around these rapids independ- 
ently of power development, or by adopt- 
ing plans which would give some 400,000 
| immediate H. P. and will provide im- 
portant preparation for further install- 
ment of 2,300,000 H. P. later on. 

The first alternative should cost about 
$97,500,000 and the second about $161,- 
000,000. From the latter there must be 
deducted the income value from 400,000 
H. P. which would be equivalent to a 
capital value of at least $50,000,000 and 
beyond this the completion of the power 
development would further realize values 
| which should furtftr reimburse expendi- 
ture upon this section. The second alter- 
native should provide rather better navi- 
gation and is recommended by the Joint 
Board of Engineers. 


Cost of Investment 


To Depend on Details 

9. Thus the total investment in the St. 
| Lawrence by the joint governments on 
the above basis of procedure would be 
| from $123,000,000 ta $198,000,000 depend- 
| ing upon details of the plan. The latter 
sum, previously pointed out, would be 
reduced to an effective net of $148,000,- 
000 from immediate power income and 
still further reduced by the returns from 
| other alternative methods of handling the 
future power development. There are 
other alternative methods of handling 
problem but this will serve to illustrate 
the costs. . 

If other agencies than the Federal and 
Dominion Governments were not able 
to undertake the construction of power 
dams in the International section, and if 
it were necessary to consider their in- 
stallation as part of the financial proj- 





jects, the returns from the power developed 


reimburse its cost and perhaps 
The whole St. 
is, of course, a 


should § 
something in addition. 
Lawrence undertaking 


| joint one between the United States and 


Canada. There is as yet no understand- 
ing between the two countries as to the 
proportion in which this cost would have 
to be shared, but obviously the share of 
either severnmest would be less than the 
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Trade in Europe 
Not Over Brisk 


British Coal Production Shows 
Progress, But France Still 
Has Money Troubles. 





Canada with the best Christmas sea- 
son enjoyed since the war, a return to- 
ward normal in British coal production, 
a substantial improvement in Austria 
during the year, and record holiday trade 
in Australia, were amongst the favora- 
ble factors in the world situation for the 
week, as recorded in the regular sum- 
mary of cables from abroad, made public 
by the Department of Commerce on De- 
cember 31. The French situation con- 
tinued unfavorable, as did that in Japan 
and China, but Argentina and Uruguay 
presented favorable conditions, and the 
holiday season increased business in 
other countries of Latin America, Mex- 
ico, the summary says, is experiencing 
more depression than at any other time 
in recent years. The full text of the 


‘summary of the cables is as follows: 


Canada—The Dominion’s 1926 Christ- 
mas trade was the largest since the war. 
As usual at this season, activity in 
wholesale lines has been restricted and 
manufacturing plants have been tem- 
porarily curtailing operations. 4 . 

Great Britain—Good progress 18 being 
made toward recovery in British coal 
production, according to a cable from 
Commercial Attache William L. Cooper, 
London. During the week ended Decem- 
ber 11, there were 886,000 coal miners 
at work and the output was 82 per cent 
of the volume produced during the cor- 
responding week of 1925. British pro- 
duction and imports of coal together now 
approximately represent the amount nor- 
mally handled in the country. 


France Suffers 
Many Troubles ; 

France—After the shortest budget dis- 
cussion in 40 years, the budget for 1927 
received final parliamentary approval on 
December 19, with an estimated surplus 
of 187,000,000 francs. Parliament has 
adjourned, but will reconvene the second 
week of January. , 

The Bank of France rates on discounts 
and advances were reduced by 1 per cent 
on December 16. (On July 31 the dis- 
count rate had been increased from 6 to 
714 per cent and the rate on advances 
from 8 to 9% per cent.) 

The issue of one month National De- 
fense bonds was suspended on December 
17, and of three months bonds on Decem- 
ber 23. However, renewals of the latter 
are permitted. The interest rates on all 
National Defense bonds have been re- 
duced and two-year bonds have been 
created, effective January 1, with interest 
at 6 per cent. 

Since December 13 the public treasury 
has been receiving account current de- 
posits at 4 per cent interest. The mini- 
mum initial deposit is 100,000,000 francs, 
and one month’s notice is required for 
reimbursement. 

There is no change in the unfavorable 
industrial and ‘commercial situation. 
Prices of iron and steel for both domestic 
and foreign account are sagging. 

Austria—The year has ended in- Aus- 
tria and Hungary with general economic 
and commercial conditions substantially 
better than a year ago. Both government 
and private finances are fundamentally 
sound, budgets are balanced, and curren- 
ties are stable. There is still, however, 
a certain scarcity of ready cash and bank 
rates remain high. 


Far Eastern Trade 


Not Very Brisk 
Philippine Islands—Retail business is 





Cable by 


| 














reported from all Australian centers and 
the present outlook for the new year is 
good. 

The Yallourn brown coalfield workers 
have resumed work at the old scale of 
wages and fear that certain industrial 
plants in Victoria would be forced to 
close because of power shortage has 
passed. 


The Government statistician in South 
Australia estimates that the wheat yield 
for this season in that State will reach 
35,475,000 bushels (an average of 13.41 
bushels per acre) as compared with 28,- 
031,000 bushels last season (an average 
of 11.60 bushel per acre). The local 
wheat position is unchanged, with the 
price on rail at Sydney 5 shillings 4% 
pence per’ bushel. It is suggested in 
Australian shipping circles that because 
of the occupations of shipping facilities 
for transporting coal to England there 
may be a shortage of bottoms for mov- 
ing the wheat crop. This, however, is 
thought unlikely, as coal production in 
England is increasing daily, thus reliev- 
ing shipping that has been engaged in 
importing coal since the commencement 
of the coal strike. 


Evidence relative to the 44-hour week | 


case now being tried in Australia is 
complete, but decision is not expected 
before February next. 


The first section of the Sydney City 


Railway opened for business on Decem- | 


ber 20 carrying 40,000 passengers the 
first day. 

Porto Rico—Retail trade in Porto Rico 
during December experienced the usual 
seasonal a@eleration accompanied by a 
healthy reduction in merchandise stocks. 
The economic outlook for the coming 
year is decidedly better than it was a 
year ago, but much depends upon the 
trend of sugar prices. 
ducers Association estimates the coming 
crop at approximately 616,000 short tons, 
or slightly in excess of the estimate of 
the insular department of agriculture. 
Weather conditions remain favorable to 
growing crops except in certain sec- 
tions of the west ‘and south coast where 
insufficient rainfall still delays planting. 
The tourist season is in full swing. Bank 
clearings for both December and the pe- 
riod January 1 to December 23 are above 
those of the previous year. 

Jamaica—General condition 
maica at the close of the year was one 
of improvement. With both bank collec- 


tions and deposits increasing, and the | 


agricultural situation excellent, the gen- 
eral economic prospects for the coming 
year are bright. 

Haiti—Credit conditions in Haiti are 
so uncertain that business firms 
carefully considering all requests for 
extended credits. Collections are being 
pressed, while loans and discounts are 
reduced. The coffee crop is now mov- 
ing normally; the cutting and grinding 


week of January. 


Mexico Reports 
Economic Depression 
Mexico—Business conditions in Mex- 


The Sugar Pro- | 


are | 





Trade 


Review . 





| 





| the future. 
| to sugar and coffee. 


| market is dull. 
| rels of petroleum were produced in the 
of Ja- | 
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Situation Is Fair 
In Latin America 


Argentine and Uruguay Report 
Prosperous Times, But Mex- 
ico Reaches Low Levels. 


clearances for the month reached a high 
record. Banana shipments from Panama 
in B®cember were slightly in excess of 
November shipments. 


Northern Part of 


South America 

British Guiana—The newly-elected 
Combined Court, the governing body of 
the colony, which was inaugurated in 
October, has postponed consideration of 
the country’s revenues and expenditures 
for 1927; it has also deferred action on 
the new customs duties until after the 
first of the year. Seasonal rains are 





aiding agricultural interests very ma- | 


terially and good crops 
decided aid in lowering the price of 
essential foodstuffs and improving the 
situation generally. 

Trinidad—General economic conditions 
in Trinidad are in a better position at 
the end of the year than they have been 
for some time past. Both business and 
agricultural interests are optimistic of 
New areas are being planted 
Petroleum produc- 


tion is increasing about 5 per cent 
monthly. 
Venezuela—General business condi- | 


tions throughout Venezuela can only be 
characterized as fair, with the exception 
of the Lake Maracaibo region, where, 
because of increased petroleum develop- 
ment, conditions are more favorable. 
Labor has been shifting from agricul- 
tural pursuits and cattle raising to the 
petroleum industry and public works, 
which pay higher wages, and the resuit- 
ing shortage of agricultural labor has 


| materially increased the cost of farm 


products. Coffee and cacao crops should 
begin to enter the markets in January 
and February respectively. Old stocks of 
these commodities are small: and. the 
More than 3,000,000 bar- 


Lake Maracaibo region during the nronth 
of November. 


Chile Reports 
Business as Quiet 


Chile—Business was generally quiet in 
Chile during December. Persistent de- 
pression in the nitrate fields continued 
to manifest itself in all lines of trade 
and in manufacturing industries. The 
banking situation remained easy during 
December and collections were normal. 
A project was reported by the Mixed 


{ ' Congressional Finance Committee to bal- 
of the sugar cane will start the first | 


ico have reached a low level in all sec- | 


tions of the country. In commercial 
and financial circles the economic depres- 
sion is more severe than it has been in 
several years. The sale of basic mate- 


rials such as steel and cement have been | 


declining for the past several months, 


ance the 1927 budget by reduction in 
expenditures and an increase in reven- 
ues. 

Nitrate sales for December showed 
some improvement but in spite of the 


reduced number cf oficinas working. 
stocks continued to accumulate. Copper 
production for the first six months of 
this year amounted to 166,050 metric 
| quintals compared with 151,865 metric 
| quintals for the same period of last 
| year. 


and the general situation is still having | 


a deterrent effect on sales in many lines. 
The strike of shopmen on the National 
Railways continues in force. The Gov- 
ernment proposes to effect new  eco- 
nomics durnig 1927 by reducing the sal- 
aries of all federal. employes by’ 5 to 
10 per cent. 

Guatemala—General trade conditions 
in Guatemala during December showed 


improvement over the previous month, | 


reports Consul Philip Holland from 
Guatemala City, although they did not 


active, as a result of holiday buying. No | compare favorably with the same period 


improvement, however, is expected by 
the wholesale trades until after inven- 
tories at the close of the year. 


Japan—There was little change in con- | 


ditions in Japan during the week ended 
December 25. Business was quiet and 
the money market easy. The stock mar- 
ket was firm but trading slow. 

China—The market price of all Chinese 
bonds is showing weakness on account 
of the uncertainty of the financial situ- 
ation in China and continued encroach- 
ment of military authorities upon the 
Government’s income sources. The Pek- 
ing Ministry of Finance is endeavoring 
to issue approximately silver $2,400,000 
in new treasury notes, secured on the 
renounced Austrian share of the Boxer 
Indemnity. The arrangements have not 
been completed but it is expected the 
interest rate will be 8 per cent and the 
issue price $2. Leading automobile 
companies in North China report that 
the sales for this year will exceed those 
of last year. All building operations in 
Tientsin and Peking are practically at 
a standstill on actount of the severe 
cold weather. Tentative contracts for 
building a new bridge in Tientsin are 
being considered by the municipal au- 
thorities, but it is expected the construc- 
tion and engineering contracts will be 
given to local firms. 

According to the figures cabled, de- 
clared exports from the whole of China 
to the United States in November 
amounted to gold $30,457,000, compared 
with gold $14,127,000 in October. 

India—Exchange and money rates in 
India have been much firmer during the 
past week, due to a heavier movement 
of cotton and jute and the beginning of 
the Burma rice season. It is anticipated 
that this movement of important com- 
modities will tend to stimulate the ex- 
port market, which has been lagging 
for some time, and that it will in turn 
cause a better demand for imported com- 
modities. 


Bumper Wheat Crop  \ 


, In Australia 


Australia—Record Christmas sales are 


s 





in 1925. The ripening of the coffee crop 
will be fully two months late which will 
bring the harvesting of coffee and corn 
at the same time. The movement of 
the present coffee crop is but 20 per cent 
of that for the same period in 1925. 
Coffee prices have remained steady since 
November. 

Honduras—There has been no material 
change in the depressed economic condi- 
tions in Honduras. Merchants continue 
to complain of dull business. The ex- 
change situation will undoubtedly re- 
main critical until the next 
convenes on January 1, 1927. 
Situation in . 
Tropical America 

Salvador—General business conditions 
in Salvador continued somewhat dul! dur- 
ing December, due to the impending 
presidential elections. The coffee mar- 
ket was very depressed during the 
month. The new crop will not be availa- 
ble for export until late in February 
because of slowness in ripening. 

Nicaragua—In western Nicaragua 
there is a growing confidence that a re- 
turn to stable political conditions is im- 
minent, and that this belief together with 
increased holiday demand for luxury 
goods, has resulted in improved business 
conditions. Should hostilities cease in 
the near future, prospects are good for 
further favorable trade developments. 
Coffee picking and grinding of sugar 


' country 


The anticipated improvement in the 
moyement of imported commodities did 
not materia The December turnover 
in all lines, excepting automobiles, lacked 
stability, and the inability of importers 
to establish a definite future market 
trend mitigated against placing any 
volume of orders in foreign commodities, 
excepting foodstuffs. 

Peru—Retail business and local collec- 
tions in Peru were stimulated by the 
holiday trade while relatively heavy 
orders were placed by cable during the 
month for merchandise affected by the 








1Ze. 


new emergency import tariff law in 
effect January 1, 1927, reports Commer- 
cial Attache L. W. James from Lima. 
Additional orders for the next few 


months will therefore be small inasmuch 
as local merchants are heavily stocked 
and sugar and cotton plantations are 
facing the most serious financial* condi- 
tion experienced since 1921. The Callao 
customhouse is crowded with the sudden 
influx of imports being rushed into the 
to escape the new tariff. -A 
decree issued December 17, extends the 


, time for payment of customs charges 


congress | 


on goods entered, whose clearance yhas 


' been applied for on or before December 


have begun, but labor shortages, brought 
about by military acfivities and conse- | 


quent rising wages, have affected the two | 


industries unfavorably. 
Costa Rica—The holiday season pro- 
duced the usual increase in trade, and, 


although much less than that of Decem- | 
ber, 1925, was so much better than the | 


month of November that general satis- 
faction was expressed by merchants. 
There was reported a weakness in al! 
markets for Costa Rican coffee. 


Panama—The approach of the dry sea- | 


son and the increased number of tourists 
in Panama have been responsible for a 
greater activity in retail trade in @hat 
country in the month ot December. Bank 


81, 1926, from January 8 to January 15. 


Uruguay—The volume of business in’ 


Uruguay during December was restrict- 
ed by the usual seasonal dullness and 
was further affected by the continued 
political uncertainty. Trade was normal 
with imports fairly heavy. Money was 
plentiful and exchange strengthening. 
Harvesting of*the cereal crops proceeded 
under favorable conditions with promise 
of an excellent yield this year. The wool 
market was dull with the new clip pro- 


ceeding slowly and large quantities of 
the present clip are still heid jin the 
warehouses awaiting export. TKe meat 


packing plants were operating actively. 


Brighter Outlook 


In the Argentine 
Argentina—The outlook for Argentine 


would be a | 
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Domestic Trade 





Balance of Trade 
Favorable, Though 
Of Smaller Volume 


Increased Imports of Gold 
Judged Indication of Pros- 
perity and Stability of 
This Country. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
classes of imports were greater in value 
in 1926 than in 1925. 

The increase in the value of imports 
of crude foodstuffs ware largely due to 
greater quantities rather than to price 
changes. Our purchases of coffee were 
by a considerable margin the greatest 
ever reported in a single year. 


In the case of the class of crude-mate- | 


rial imports, there would have been no 
great gain and possibly a decline in total 
value but for the higher price of rubber, 
imports of which increased from 3 to 5 
per cent in quantity but roughly 18 per 
cent in value. Little change occurred in 
the imports of silk, crude petroleum, and 
hides and skins. There was a decided 


decline in our purchases of wool and of | 


unmanufactured tobacco. In the group 
of partly manufactured commodities, 
quantity as well as value increases were 
more general; there was a marked gain 
in unrefined copper, vegetable oils, and 
unset diamonds, and also, largely by rea- 
son of price advances, in wood pulp. 
ports of lumber and long-staple cotton 
fell off in value despite larger quantities; 
while those of tin were practically sta- 


tionary in quantity but increased in value. | 
Imports of finished manufactures ‘in- 


creased about 11 or 12 per cent, continu- 
ing the gradual advance of recent years, 
and reflecting the higher buying power 
of the United States for the products of 
European industrial countries. 

Imports from every continent of the 
world except Oceania were greater in 
1926 than in the preceding year, although 


the gain in the case of the North Ameri- | 


can continent was small on account of 


the decline in imports from Cuba and | 
As in 1925, imports from Asia | 


Mexico. 
were considerably greater than those 
from Europe, a position very different 
from that before the war. 

Taking it altogether, therefore, our 
foreign trade in 1926 was highly satis- 
factory. The statistics show clearly the 
further strengthening of our position in 


world markets for manufactured goods, | 
and the high general prosperity of the | 
country as reflected in increased imports. | 


The only weak spot in the situation is the 
relatively low price of some of our major 
agricultural exports. 


Dollar Value of Trade 
Grows as Year Ends 


Coal Production Declines and 
Wholesale Prices Recede 
to Level of 1924. 


The Department of Commerce issued 
on December 31 its weekly summary of 
domestic business conditions, showing an 
increased dollar volume of trade, but a 
decline in wholesale’ prices, which 
reached the lowest point since the sum- 
mer of 1924. 

Coal production has fallen off, in the 


face of the resumption of work in the | 


British mines. The money markets are 
below last vear. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The dollar volume of trade during the | 


fourth week of December, as seen from 
figures on check payments, was con- 
siderably greater than in either the pre- 
ceeding week or the corresponding week | 
of 1925. 

Contracts awarded for building con- 








aller than in either the 
he same week of 1925. 
continued to decline, 
point since the sum- 


struction were s 
previous week o1 
Wholesale 
reaching the lowest 
mer of 1924. 
Production of bituminous coal, beehive 
coke and lumber during the third week 
of the month was smaller than in the 
preceding week, but larger than during 


prices 











the corresponding week of 1925. Car- 
loadings during the same week were 
smaller than in either the previous week 
or the same week of last year. 
Loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
member banks increased in the fourth 
: week over both the previous week and 
the corresponding week of 1925.  In- 
terest rates on call loans increased and 
on time money showed no change from 


| nitely approved 


trade appears brighter at the close of | 


1926. This is believed to be due to the 
conviction that good results will be ob- 
tained from the current cereal harvest. 
Credit conditions have improved some- 
what. The year just ended was unfavor- 
able for Argentine agriculture, commerce 
and industry, chiefly because of the prac- 
tical failure of the 1925-26 wheat crop, 


| eign countries. 


the previous week but were in both cases 
lower than a year ago. 

Congress adjourned for 
s without having defi- 
e 1927 budget, but it 
is expected that a new project involving 
larger sums for expenditure will be 
enacted sometime in January. The Prov- 


the Christmas 1 








ince of Mendoza is negotiating an exter 
nal joan for $6,500,000, and the President 
of the Republic has authorized the ex- 
penditure of 20,000,000 paper pesos ($8,- 
200,000) for State Railway extensions 
for the coming vear. There has been 4&7 
steady rise in exchange as a result of 
the expected large export movements, 


and trade in all 
improving. 
Seasona! Dullness 
Reported in Brazil 

Brazil—The level of trade and indus- 


import lines is slowly 


| trial activity in Brazil impreved some- 


low prices for export commodities, and | 


unfavorable conditions in the cattle 
market. 

The present low price level for cattle 
and the expectation that a still lower 


level will be reached is arousing much 


| 


agitation in favor of government assist- | 
ance against restrictions on imports of was stimulated by the improving. prices 


frozen and chilled beef into certain for- | of export commodities, especially of cof- | 


* 


what in December over 
although in some lin 
dullness was evident. 


recent months, 
s the usual seasonal 
Exchange weaken- 


ed during the month, which improved the’ 


4 


tion of domestic textiles but resulted 
in greater importations in some lines in 
anticipation of a further decline. The 


posi 





project for stabilization of the milreis at | 
$0.125 and adoption of the new cufrency | 


unit, the “eruzeiro” is now a law. Trade 





Im- | 


MONDAY, JANUARY 3, 1927. 


Business 


Opportunities 


The weekly list of inquiries for Ameri- 
can goods received at the Department of 
Commerce was made public for publica- 
tion on January 3. The announcement 
points out that none of the information 
given has been heretofore published in 
any form. The numbers prefixed to the 
trade opportunities listed below refer to 
confidential information regarding the 
particular inquiries, which is mailed to 
the district offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at the same 
| time those releases are mailed to the 
press. To obtain the confidential infor- 
mation it is necessary for American ex- 
porters to apply to the nearest office of 
the Bureau, giving the number of the in- 
quiry in which they are interested. The 
offices of the Bureau are given at the end 
of this article. 
| The full text of the summary follows: 
Wagons, carts, a steamer, and hearses 
| are included, with vacuum cleanrs, toys, 
bathing suits, casket trimmings, canned 
goods, cameras, radio sets, shovels, plows, 
| sporting goods, sewing machines, and 
| chewing gum in a list of world trade 
| openings for the sale of American goods. 

Electrical Goods Wanted. 

Argentina wants electrical wiring de- 
vices. Colombia inquires for dental 
| equipment. Germany wants to buy 
sport clothes. South Africa inquires for 
paint-spraying machines. 
Detailed information on many inquiries 
| which have reached the Department 
| through American trade envoys stationed 
| 
| 
| 





abroad is available to firms and individ- 
| uals upon application to any district or 
cooperative office of the Bureau of For- 


located throughout the United States. 
The asterisk indicates that the inquirer 
would act as both purchaser and agent. 


Purchasers. 
Argentina: *23588, bolts; *23588, hard- 
ware; *23588, nuts; *23588, screws; 


| *23588, wiring supplies, electrical. 

| Australia: *23558, bathing suits and 
other bathing equipment; *23558, camp- 
| ing equipment; *23583, motor cycle ac- 
| for motorists; *23583, motor cycle ac- 
cessories; *23583, sporting goods, rub- 
ber; *23583, sporting goods; *23583, 
wearing apparel, sport. 

Austria: *23517, Chewing gum; *23517, 
leather, imitation; 23549, machinery for 
| manufacturing wooden heels; *23517, 
| toilet preparations, soaps, and perfumes. 
| Brazil: 23580, funeral and casket trim- 
| mings and supplies, textile; 23580, hard- 
} ware, casket; 23580, hearses, automo- 
| bile; 23580, lead of metal wreaths. 
| Canada: 23654, toys. 

China: 23519, ammonia sulphate; 
| 28581, belting leather; 23568, thread, 
| six-cord, white, for lace; 23581, upper 
| leathers. 

Colombia: 23598, dental equipment 
and supplies, for schools. 

Czechoslovakia: *23587, lubricating 
oils, automobile. 
| England: 23527f, canned fruits; 
23514, pyroxylin and other plastics. 

Estonia: *23528f, flour, wheat, fine, 


or medium quality; *23528f, sugar, 
5.000 tons annually. 
France: *23563, rulers, calculating. 


Germany Wants Furniture. 
Germany: *23565, adding machines; 
23565, furniture, office, metal and 
, wood; 23561, household articles; 23552, 
hardware and fasteners for automobile 
bodies and tops; 23552, leather, imita- 
tion, for automobile tops; 23596, oil, 
pine; 23594, printing machinery, sup- 
plies, and accessories; 238585, sewing 
| machines; 23593, tools, woodworking; 
23593, tools, metal working; *23565, 
typewriters; 23585, vacuum cleaners; 
23585, washing machines; 23561, wear- 
ing apparel, sport; *23565, duplicating 
machines. 

) 


Italy: 23559, photographic supplies. 


Java: 23560, cameras, quick-develop- 
ing. 
Mexico: 28589, axes; 23592, creosote; 


23589, cultivators; 23592, carts, log, two- 
wheel; 23592, fuel cil; 23592, gasoline; 
23589, harrows; 23589, hoes; 23592, lu- 
bricating oil; 23589, machetes; 23589, 
mattocks; 23589, plows; 23589, spades; 
23589, shovels; 23592, ‘sawmills, portable, 
12, for cutting pine and oak ties; 23592, 


tools, sawmill and logging; 23589, wire, 
barbed; 23589, wagons, one and two- 
ton. 

Peru: 23595, steamer, secondhand, 


suitable for cattle transportation, dis- 
placement, 600 to 800 tons. 


Porto Rico: 23597, chlorine? liquid. 





South Africa: paints; 23525, 
paint-spraying machines. 
Spain: 23584, radio sets and parts. 


Switzerland: *23567, hosiery, rayon; 
28591, machinery for extracting pectin 


eign and Domestic Commerce centrally | 
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Commerce Department Also Reports Inquiries for Radio 
Sets, Drugs and Chewing Gum. 





from apples; 23586, paraffin wax. 


Yugoslavia: Tinplate. 
Agents. 
Australia: 23572, cotton piecegoods; 


23555, hardware, builders’; 23555, sani- 
tary ware; 23572, silks, fancy and plain; 
23555, tiles. 

Belgium: 23522, perfumes; 23522, toilet 
preparations; 23522, toilet soaps; 23522, 
toilet articles, especially brushes. 

Brazil: 23550, ice cream manufactur- 
ing machinery; 23550, milk—cooling and 
pasteurizing equipment; 23550, refriger- 
ating machines; 23546, ship machinery 
and equipment. 


Drugs Wanted In Canada. 

Canada: 23566, cotton drill for shoe 
linings; 23578, cotton piece goods; 23520, 
drugs, crude ‘and prepared; 23520, drug 
sundries; 23577, hosiery, cotton, cheap; 
23578, huck towelling; 23520, proprie- 
tary medicines; 23578, quilts with rayon 
embroidery; 23566, suitcase lining; 
23578, silks, wash; 23577, silk socks and 
stockings, fancy. 

Canary Islands: 23533f, canned foods; 
23571, suitings of serge, drills, and trop- 
ical cloths. 

Chile: 23539f, canned sardines and sal- 
mon; 23554, hardware; 23554, hand tools; 
28554, locks; 23554, lamps. 

China: 23562, dry goods; 23562, medi- 
cines. 2238462, novelties; 23562, toilet pre- 
parations. 

Colombia: 23570, hats, women’s. 23570, 
hosiery, cotton, wool, and rayon, for men, 
women, and children. 


Czechoslovakia: 23530f, chewing gum. | 


Denmark: 23573, bookbinding cloth. 
23537f, canned foods, especially lobster. 
23582, shoes. 

England: 23557, maple skewers, well 
finished and waxed, in carload lots. 

Egypt: 23521, fertilizers. 

France: 23576, cotton, raw. 23543, radio 
sets and parts. 

Germany: 23516, bichromats of potash 
and soda; 23516, colors, dry; 23551, chem- 
ical industry machinery and apparatus; 
23546, engines, internal combustion, and 
accessories; 23532f, fruit, dried; 23536f, 
feedstuffs; 23531f, honey; 23545, hard- 
ware; 23551, machine tools, all kinds; 
23545, machine tools, high duty; 23546, 


machine tools, high duty; 23545, metal- | 


working machinery; 23551, metalworking 
machinery; 23545, measuring instru- 
ments; 23518, naval stores; 23534f, oil- 
seed cakes and other feedstuffs. 

Greece: beans,-peas, etc., dried; 23529, 
cotton sheeting; 23529, flour; 23529, hos- 
iery, cotton; 23529f, oil, cottonseed; 
23529, printed oxfords; 23529, starch. 

India: 23574, books; 23541f, ‘canned 
food; 23541f, chocolates; 23451, flash- 
lights and household devices, electric; 
23541, hosiery; 23574, hosiery, silk and 


cotton; 23540, radio sets and parts; 
23574, shoes; 23541, soaps; 123574, 
shawls, wool; 23541, toilet articles; 


23574, underwear, silk and cotton. 

Italy: 23526, carbon gas black; 23526, 
crude rubber; 23524, sodium cyanide. 

New Zealand: 23548, hardware and 
plumbers’ fixtures; 23548, machinery, in- 
dustrial. 

Norway: 23575, cotton, raw; 23553, 
hardware, builders’; 23547, herring meal 
manufacturing machinery, especially 
boilers and cookers for grinding meal; 
23553, machines, smal, builders’. 

Porto Rico: 23535, fertilizers, mixed; 
23452, refrigerators, electrical. 


Scotland: 23515, chemicals, heavy and 
fine. 
Spain: 23544, automobile accessories; 


23544, machinery and equipment, indus- 
trial. 


Sweden: 23538f, horse meat. 
Turkey: 23579, bags, jute, second- 
hand. 


Offices of Bureau. 

The domestic offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, where 
the confidential data in connection with 
the above items may be obtained, by 


| number, as as follows: 


fee. Both coffee and cacao exports in- | 


creased during the month, and cotton 
sales showed some improvement. Freight 
rates on coffee to the United States ad- 
vanced to $0.60 per bag of 182 pounds 
on freight steamers, and $0.70 per bag 
on pasenger vessels. from $0.40 and 
$0.50 respectively, effective January 1. 

Prices of imports have increased as a 
result of the exchange decline, and, de- 
spite present seasohal dullness, a general 
: tone of improvement prevades the mar- 


ket, partly attributable to eonfidence in | 


the results to be obtained from exchange 
stabilization. 

Paraguay-—Paraguayan business and 
economic conditions continue to be poor 
aus a result of the disastrous dougnut re- 
cently experienced throughout the Chaco 


and eastern regions of the country. Dam- | 


aged erops and low cotton prices are the 


chief contributing factors in the depres; | 


sion. A colonization project of a group 
of Canadian Mononites in the Paraguayan 
Chaco is now under way with the arrival 
| of 300 
; more will follow within the next two 
months. 





colonists and reports that 1,500 | 


' 


| 


Arkon—Chamber of Commerce. 

Atlanta—538 Post Office Building. 

Baltimore—Export and Import Bu- 
reau, Association of Commerce, 22 
Light Street. 

Birmingham—Chamber of Commerce. 

Boston—1201 Customhouse. 

Bridgeport—Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Charleston, S. C.—Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Chattanooga—Southern Railway Sys- 
tem. 
Chicago—Room 845, 33 South Clark 
reet. 
Cincinnati—Chamber of Commerce. 
Cleveland—-Chamber of Commerce. 
Columbus—Chamber of Commerce. 
Dallas—Chamber of Commerce. 
Dayton—Chamber of Commerce. 
Des Moines—423 Federal Building. 
Detroit—607 Free Press Building. 
El Paso——Chamber of Commerce. 
Erie, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce. 
Fort Worth—Chamber of Commerce. 
Galveston—309 Post Office Building. 
Houston—Chamber of Commerce. 
Indianapolis—Chamber of Commerce. 
Jacksonville—Chamber of Commerce. 
Los Angeles—-Chamber of Commerce. 
Louisville—Board of Trade Building. 
Memphis—-Chamber of Commerce. 
Milwaukee — Association of Com- 
merce. 

Minneapolis—Federal Building. 

Mobile—Chamber of Commerce. 

Muncie—Chamber of Commerce. 

New York—734 Customhouse. 

Newark—Chamber of Commerce. 

New Orleans—322 Post Office Build- 
ing. 

Norfolk—-Hampton Roads Maritime 
Exchange. 

Ovange, 
merce. 

Pensacola—Chamber of Commerce. 

Philadelphia —— 20 South Fifteenth 
Street, Room 812. 

Pittsburgh—-Chamber of Commerce. 

Portland, Oreg.—Room 215, new Post 
Office Building. 

Providence—Chamber of Commerce. 





St 


Tex.—Chamber of Com- 





Manufacturers 
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New Year to Show 
Continued Prosperity, 


Says Mr. Hoover 


Secretary of Commerce Says 
Prediction Is Based on 
Trade Activities Dur- 
ing 1926. 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Come 
merce, foresees for 1927 the prospects of 
of continued prosperity. At least, he says, 
the new year begins with the impetus of 
good times inherited from 1926, which 


has shown tke highest total production 
and consumption of industrial commodi- 
ties of any year in the nation’s history. 
The full text of Mr. Hoover’s statement 
follows: 

A reply to requests for opinion on the 
New Year’s economic prospects can only 
be based on the economic currents al- 
ready born of the old year. New and uns 
known currents will enter in the new 
year, so there is no such thing as ass 
sured economic prophecy. 

No one will deny that 1926 has shown 


| the highest total production and consump- 


tion of industrial commodities of any 
year in the history of the United States, 
Except in the textile industry and parts 
of the coal industry, it has been a year of 
high degree of employment, which has 
been accompanied by the highest peak in 


| real wages, because wage income for the 


country as a whole has slightly increased 
and cost of living slightly decreased dur- 
ing the year. Manufacturing the service 
industries, and commerce generally have 
continued to improve their methods, to 
reduc¢ costs, and to improve services. In 
aggregate each industry appears to show 
substantial profits except the textile and 
some parts of the coal industry. While 
there has been a slackening in production 
and demand for several staple lines dur- 
ing the past few weeks, we enter the 
new year with no consequential over- 
stock of manufactured goods. 
Record Made For Construction 

With the largest volume of construc- 
tion during the past year ever known 
there may prove to be some construction 
in advance of immediate needs, but slack- 
ening in this direction may be partially 
compensated by the asursance of a larger 
amount of public construction during 


| the next year. Savings of the country 


have shown a steady increase and there 
is ample cheap capital available. 

The lag of agricultural recovery has 
continued and has been accentuated by 


| distressing crop failures in some locali- 


ties. Cotton and some fruit crops beyond 
world demand have brought about prices 
below the cost of production of large 
areas of those commodities. There is a 
consequent lowered buying power in some 
agricultural sections. 

Taking the foreign field as a whole, 
it shows continued progress toward bal- 
ance of budgets; reduction of floating 
debt; greater stability in currency; and 
somewhat diminished unemployment. The 
most important exception has been the 
results of the British coal strike which 
left the world poorer by its interruption 
to the progress of that country, but this 
is now happily over. Russia shows some 
economic improvement; and China, due 
to international trade relations, still con- 
tinues below normal. Each year sees prog- 
ress in European political relations with 
fear less and less a dominating factor. 

Price Decreases Noted 

Combining all foreign and domestic 
tendencies with which we enter the New 
Year, while some of them are not so good 
as we could wish, others are most hope- 
ful. To those who are interested in the 
movement of the business cycle, it is 


| worth remarking that we have had no 


inflation in commodities as prices have 
decreased rather than increased during 
the year. Moreover, .the elasticity of 
credit through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the absence of undue stocks of com- 
modities, the greatly enlarged informa- 


| tion services of the country and wider 


understanding (and thus better common 
judgment and caution) are all protections 
aaginst violent movements, such as we 
experienced in former times. 

The nation is making economic prog- 
Some areas lag behind others, 
and discontent with the lag is an assur- 
ance of a lively sense of initiative and 
the best promise of remedy. Each indi- 


| vidual tests the question of prosperity by 
| his own setting and naturally applies his 
| own test to his views of the economic 
| state of the nation. If we use the more 


precise term “economic progress” we find 


| we have per capita as the result of the 
| year 1926 more and better homes, more 


electric lights and power, more transpor- 
tation, more roads, more substantial 
buildings, more radios and more automo- 
biles, more savings, more life insurance 
and more of a lot of things. We also have 
more educational facilities and more per 
capita circulation of. newspapers and 
magazines than ever before. 

Altogether we entér the New Year 
with a job in prospect for most every- 


| body, with the whole nation better fed, 


better housed, and better clothed than 
any other nation. The large disappear- 
ance of poverty in the chronic sense 
should make us more sensible to the 
remedy of misfortune in the individual 
sense, and the high recovery of industry 


and commerce from the losses of the war 


should make us more sensible of the 


| needs of. agriculture. 





Richmond—Chamber of Commerce. 
Rochester—Chamber of Commerce. 
St. Louis —1201 Liberty Central 
rust Company Building. 

San Diego—Chamber of Commerce, 
San Franciseo-——310 Custonthouse. 
Seattle—515 Lowman Building. nd 
Syracuse—Chamber of Commerce, , — 
Tacoma——Chamber of Commerce. i 
Toledo—Chamber of Commerce. 
Trenton—Chamber of Commerce, 
Worcester—Chamber of Commerce, 
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B Grain Rates Changed 
From Mid-Continent 
-To Southeast Points 


Order Effective March 25 Is- 
~ sued by Interstate 
Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
@ets from the mid-continent to the Mis- 
‘Yeissippi Valley and the Southeast were 
wrdered readjusted, effective March 25, 
Am a decision made public December 31 
fen complaint of the Capital Grain and | 
@eed Company and other*grain dealers 
fef Montgomery, Ala. The Commission 
satates that its findings will result in a 
Neveling of the existing rate disparities 
ee. some increases in the rates to 





ridian, Miss., Mobile, Ala., and Pensa- 
éola, Ala., and reductions to Montgomery. 

Commissioner Woodlock dissented 
ffrom the findings of the Commission ma- 
Yority, stating that while the present 
d@ate situation is clearly prejudicial to 
‘Montgomery and preferential of Missis- 
(gippi Valley points, and should be cor- 
rected, the rates to Montgomery are not 
fghown to be unreasonable. 

Mr. Woodlock Dissents. 

The majority’s order the 
rates to Montgomery and raising them 
to Valley points will result, in Commis- 
sioner Woodlock’s opinion, in a continu- 
ous flood of litigation similar to the 
present proceeding. He stated that the 
relation of the southeastern rates to 
Mississippi Valley rates demands thor- 
ough readjustment predicated on a com- 
prehensive recagfd. 


The commission’s conclusions and Mr. 
Woodlock’s dissenting opinion follows: 


Rates Held Unreasonable. 


“We find that the assailed rates on 
grain and grain products in carloads 
from points in Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Indiana to Montgomery, Ala., are, and 
@or the future will be, unreasonable to | 
‘the extent that they exceed or may ex- 
‘ceed the applicable rates to Memphis, 
‘Tenn., Cairo, Ill., Evansville, Ind., Louis- | 
Wille, Ky., St. Louis, Mo., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, plus the following rates per 100 
‘pounds beyond, which are found to be 
fjust and reasonable proportionnal or re- 
shipping rates: From Memphis, 22 | 
gents; from Cairo, Evansville, and Louis- 
sville, 28 cents; and from St. Louis and | 
Cincinnati, 31 cents. 

We further find that the assailed rates 
gare, and for the future will be, unduly 
wrejudicial to Montgomery and unduly 
preferential of Meridian, Mobile and 
sPensacola to the extent that they exceed | 
for may exceed by more than 2 cents per 
100 pounds the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from the same 

oints to Meridian and exceed rates made 

cents per 100 pounds less than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from the same points to } 
Mobile and Pensacola. In making this | 
finding the adjustment through the va- 
rious river gateways has been considered | 
’ as a whole. The rates prescribed from | 
Louisville and Cincinnati will not effect | 
an exact equalization through these 
points of the aggregate rates through 
the other gateways. Existing equaliza- 
tion through these points is accomplished | 
by transit arrangements, and defendants 
should continue these arrangements for 
this purpose under the adjustment here- 
in prescribed. 

Exceptions Are Cited. 


In this connection the Memphis 
tervener points out on exceptions that 
if the findings proposed by the examiner, 
and which are adopted in principle here- 
4n, were complied with by increasing the 
rates to Meridian, Mobile and Pensacola, | 
to remove the undue prejudice found, the 
result would be to increase the rates | 
from Memphis to those points to a 
greater extent than from other gateways | 
and thus to destroy existing equaliza- | 
tion of the gateways to the disadvantage 
of Memphis. As above explained, equal- | 
zation is-néw accomplished in some in- 
stances through the use of transit, and 
‘we see no reason why this arrangement 
may not be employed to continue equal- 
ization of the gateways to the points | 
found to be preferred. 

The foregoing findings will result in a 
Jeveling of existing rate disparities | 
through some increases in the rates to 
Meridian, Mobile and Pensacola and re- 
ductions to Montgomery. Under such 
circumstances it has been our practice 
to deny reparation. Reparation is ac- 
cordingly denied. 

Correction Held Needed. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Woodlock, Commissioner, dissenting: 

We are confronted here by a situation 
which is clearly prejudical to Montgom- 
ery and preferential of Mississippi Val- 


reducing 


in- | 





ley points, and should be corrected. The | 


majority propose to correct it by reduc- 


the rates to the Valley points. 
rates to Montgomery, however, are not, 
in my judgment, shown on this record 
to be unreasonable. They are in line 
with other rates in southeastern terri- 
tory, and are only found unreasonable 
by comparison with entirely unrelated 
rates in southwestren territory. They 
were, moreover, before us in St. Louis 
Merchants exchange v. A. & R. R. R. 
Go., 87 I. C. C. 547, decided February 5, 
7924, and were there found not un- 
reasonable. 
Disagrees With Finding. 

It may be—and think is—-true that the 
Felation of all of these southeastern rates 
to Mississippi Valley rates is one which 
demands thorovgh readjustments, but 
such readjustment should be made in a 


| rates 
| brine, carloads, between points in Mich- 


purl | printing 
¢ ing the rate to Montgomery and raising | 
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Railroads 


Summary of I. C. C.. 


Rate Decisions 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
December 31 are summarized as follows: 

No. 15082. Capital Grain & Feed Com- 
pant, et al. v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company et al. Decided November 27. 
Rates on grain and grain products, in 
carloads, from points in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Nérth Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, and Indiana to Montgomery, Ala., 
found unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial. Reasonable and nonprejudicial 
rates prescribed for the future. 
ration denied. 

No. 15226. Birmingham Traffic Bureau 


v. St. Lauis-San Francisco Railway Com- | 


pany. Decided November 27. Rate on 


grain and grain products, in carloads, | 
from Memphis, Tenn., to Birmingham, | 
Reasonable | 


Ala., found unreasonable. 
local and proportional rates prescribed 
for the future. Reparation denied. 

No. 15292. Traffic Bureau of Nashville 


y. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
Pro- 


Decided November 27. 
portional or reshipping and local rates 


pany et al. 


on grain and grain products, in carloads, 
from Ohio and Mississippi River cross- 
ings to Nashville, Tenn., found unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial. Reason- 


able nonprejudicial rates prescribed for | 


the future. Reparation denied. 

No. 17222. Omaha Grain Exchange v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company et gl. Decided December 8, 
Upon complaint that defendants, in re- 


spect of cars furnished at Omaha, Nebr., | 


for loading flour and other grain prod- 
ucts, in sacks, refuse to sweep cars, 
draw protruding nails, pad projections 
liable to tear sacks, and strip door with 
waterproof paper, while contemporane- 
ously performing those services in con- 
nection with like traffic at Kansas City, 
Mo., found, (1) that carriers should fur- 
nish cars in good repair, free from con- 
taminating materials, and reasonably 
free from protruding nails and rough 


| projections which might tear sacks, and 


(2) that the performance of additional 


| services in the preparation of cars at 


Kansas City without charge in addition 
to the line-haul rate while contemporane- 
ously refusing to perform like services 
at Omaha, is, and for the future will be, 
unduly prejudictal. 


dered removed. = 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With I. C. C. 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission December 
31 are summarized as follows: 

No. 19060 Louisiana Western Lumber 
Co., of Lake Charles, La., v. Louisiana 
Western Railroad et al. Claims repara- 
tion on a carload shipment of roofing 
materials from Waukegan, Ill., to Lake 
Charles. 

No. 19061. William J. Towey, Inc., of 
West Stockbridge, Mass., v. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad et al. 
Requests commission to prescribe rea- 
sonable rates on lime, carloads, to sta- 
tions on the Harlem and Putnam Di- 
vision of the New York Central Rail- 
road. Claims reparation. 

No. 19063. Nestle’s Food Co., of San 
Francisco, v. Pennsylvania Railroad et 
al. Claims reparation of $4,057 on 64 
carloads of empty tin cans from Weir- 
ton and New Philadelphia, W. Va., to 


| San Francisco. 


No. 19064. Budlong Pickle Co., of 
Chicago, et al v. Ann Arbor Railroad et 
al. Seek order by Commission requir- 
ing defendants to establish reasonable 
on transportation of pickles in 


| igan, Indiana and Illinois. 


Railroads Petition 


For Rate Rehearing 


Three Companies Join in Re- 
quest Covering Charges 
in Florida. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a notice in connection with its 
Southern class rate investigation that 
the Commission is in receipt of petitions 
filed by the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, and Florida East Coast Rail- 
road Company, asking for further hear- 
ing and for reconsideration and modifica- 
tion of findings concerning rates to and 
from points in the State of Florida. 

“Representatives of carriers, shippers, 
or other parties to the proceeding who 
desire to comment upon these petitions 
prior to action by the commission may 
do so by filing statements in writing 


on or before January 28, 1927,” the com- | 
| mission 


has stated. “The commission 
prefers that such statements be printed, 
but they will be received_in 
graphed form if time limitations make 
impracticable. Fifteen copies 
should he supplied to the commission, 
10 copies to Charles Barham, chairman 
of the Southern Freight Association, 101 
Marietta street, Atlanta, Ga., and 10 
copies to Henry Thurtell, Munsey Bldg,, 
Washington, D. C., counsel for the pe- 
titioning carriers.” 


comprehensive way and on a complete 
record, and not piecemeal. In my judg- 
ment we should, on our own motion, 
undertake the necessary investigation 
with the object of saving time, expense 
and trouble to all concerned. Until this 
is done we shall have a continuous flood 
of litigation similar to the instant case, 
with consequent disturbance to all inter- 
ests. For that do not agree 
with the dispositién made of this case 
in the majority seaport 


reason I 


Repa- | 





Undue prejudice or- | 


| Seeks to Operate Over Reading 


mimeo- | 


| right to use the Pennsylvania Station was 
| terminated and 
| trains were diverted back to the old route, 


| ment by the B. & O. of $1.25 per mile for 
| each train or “light engine,” for a divi- 
| sion of the revenues from local passenger 
| tratlie, and for payment for the use of the 
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| Bills and Securities Held by Federal Reserve Banks 


As Reported to the Federal Reserve Board at the Close of Business December 29 and Made Public December 31. 


BILLS BOUGHT IN OPEN MARKET 


TOTAL BILLS DISCOUNTED FOR MEMBER BANKS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


TOTAL UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIE 


MILLIONS OF BOLLARS 
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St. Lawrence Waterway to Sea Favored 
| a ° 
In Report to Mr. Coolidge by M r. Hoover 


Secretary of Commerce Calls Route Better Than Either Of 


Alternatives Via 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


totals shown above which would also be 
subject to reduction through fuyther pow- | 
er realization. 

1. It is estimated that maintenance | 
plus interest at-4'2 per cent on the All- 
American route would be $36,000,000 per | 
annum, upon the Ontario-Hudson route 
$28,770,000 upon this plan of develop- | 
ment of the St. Lawrence route, say $10,- 
000,000 after deduction of power returns 
for power actually developed as above. 
These charges applied to the estimated 
annual medial tonnages is as follows: 
All American 2.06 per ton 
Lake Ontario-Hudson 1.64 per ton 
Sth Lawrence .43 per ton 


New Trackage Rights _ 
Are Asked by B. & O 


and Jersey Central With Its 
Own Engines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
portions of the lines on the Reading's 
responsibility. It is now proposed to 
eliminate this divided responsibility, the 
application states, by amending the con- | 
tract of 1898 so as to pevfnit the Balti- 
more & Ohio, through the acquisition of 
tratkage rights, to operate its trains into | 
Jersey City on its own responsibility. 

Tracks of the Reading Company will 
be used from Philadelphia. to Bound 
Brook Junction, N. J., the tracks of the 
Central of New Jersey from Bound 
Brook into the Jersey City passenger 
terminal, and the Central of New Jersey | 
ferry boats to New York City. These 
boats now carry Baltimore & Ohio motor 
coaches to various points in New York 
City and Brooklyn. 

It is stated that “the granting of this 
application will be in the public interest, | 
in that it will insure the continuance of 
a long-established and widely known and 
used artery of travel and commerce that 
has been availed of by the public for | 
forty years. The only change contemp- 
lated in this application is in the method 
of performance of service to the public 
by the applicant and the carriers and 
not in the service itself, which service, 
it is believed, will be greatly benefited 
by the proposed change in the method | 
of performance.” 7 

The Baltimore & Ohio owns a sub- 
stantial stock interest in the Reading 
Company, which in turn owns a majority 
of the stock of ‘the Central of New 
Jersey. 

An outline of the history of the various 
agreements covering this route is in- 
cluded in the application, stating that 
after the B. & O.’had completed its line 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia in 1886 
an agreement was entered into with the 
predecess@rs of the Reading and Jersey 
Central that it should be used as part of 
a system of connecting lines forming a | 
through route for traffic from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. 








New Agreement Made. 

In 1898 a new agreement was entered 
into providing that each should give 
preference in the routing of traffic to the 
lines of the other parties so far as pos- 
sible. 

Operations under this contract were 
continued until April 28, 1918, when by | 
direction of the Director General of Rail- 
roads, W. G. McAdoo, through passenger 
train were diverted to the ljnes of the 
Reading, Lehigh Valley and Pennsylvania 
Railroads into the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York. On August 29, 1926, the 
the Baltimore & Ohio 
the motor bus service being established 
into New York. 

The contracts with the Reading and | 
Central of New Jersey provide for a pay- { 





terminal facilities of the Central of New 
Jeysey in preportion to the use of them, | 
with a minimum of $200,000 a year. 


| would be 137 miles on the All-American | 


| St. Lawrence from lake ports to North- 
| ern European points would be less by 


| more than compensated for by better | 
| sea shipments now moving through the 


Hudson River. 


11. There are other important consid- 
The 


amount of restricted and therefore re- 
tarded navigation through actual canals 


erations in comparison of routes. 


route, 128 miles on the Ontario-Hudson 
route, 21 to % miles on the St. Lawrence. | 

The operating season free from ice is | 
practically the same. The St. Lawrence 
route requires nine locks compared with 
20 on the Ontario-Hudson and the St. 
Lawrence route will be obstructed with 
8’ bridges compared with 54 on the On- | 
tario-Hudson. The actual distance by the | 





625 miles as compared with the Ontario- 
New York route. The actual distance | 
from lake ports to New York would be 


| greater by 1,550 miles and to South At- 


lantic points from 540 to 1,350 miles by | 
the St. Lawrence, but these items are 


navigation and lesser fixed charges. 

1. It is estimated that the construction 
of the waterway upon the St. Lawrence 
will require eight years, but ten years 
may be assumed as a minimum period | 
even {f all ‘international questions, legis- | 
lation, administrative and financial prob- | 
lems were rapidly overcome. 

13. While the Commission deprecates 
the injection of the idea that military | 
advantages by either route are to be seri- | 
ously considered in connection with any 
relationships with our most friendly 
neighbor, the Chief of Engineers has dis- 
cussed this feature as follows: 

“The military advantages of the pro- 
posed waterway across the State of New 
York are not sufficient greatly to affect 
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the consideration of a matter involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It will 
be noted that many points of both routes 
so. close to the border as to make 
them subject to possible destruction in 
case of war.” 

14. On the American side the State of 
New York has a special interest in the 
power developments of the International 
section and the coordination of these im- 
provements with the State should be un- 


dertaken. Owing to the navigation and 
international character of the river the 
Federal Government has an interest and 
must necessarily assent to and negotiate 
power development, questions from the 
American side. 

15. There has been some feeling that 
construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterway will injure the interests of our 
Eastern States by decreasing terminal 
business of lake and seaboard cities; will 
divert traffic from American railways 
and endanger our commercial and finan- 


| cial ‘control of “American exports and im- 


ports over this route. 


Of first importance is the fact that the 


total estimated tonnage available today 
for the waterway amounts- to under 4 
per cent of the present tonnage carried 
by the American Railway systems which 
now connect the lakes with seaboard. 
It comprises less than 12 per cent of the 


The natu- 
population and _ traffic 
such amounts, 
theoretically before the earliest possible 
completion of the waterway. 

Our facilities are already much taxed 
and another route does not mean a dupli- 
cation of capital outlays. It is certain 
that American cities, of which New 
York is the centerpoint, would remain 
the dinancial and commercial centers of 
America’s foreign trade fegardless of 
the route of traffic. It may be observed 
that the completion of the Welland Canal 
now in construction will divert some 
tonnage from present routes and termi- 


affected American seaports. 
ral increase in 


| nals to lower Lake Ontario and that the 
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development of the power on the bor- 
ders of New York State will still fur- 
ther divert tonnage by opening this route 
141 miles further to within 42 miles of 
tidewater at Montreal. 


Benefits Foreseen 


To Entire Country 
In the wider view, the indgeased pros- 


of many of their present economic diffi- 
culties and development of huge water 
power for stimulation of industry and 
commerce in New York and New Eng- 


| land shall add to the prosperity of the 


country as a whole and thereby benefit 
every citizen and every city. 

The conclusions of this Commission are 
therefore: ‘ 

First: The construction of the ship- 
way from the Greaté Lakes to the sea 
is imperative both for.the relief and for 
the future development of a vast area 
in the interior of the continent. 

Second: The shipway should be con- 
structed on the St. Lawrence route, pro- 
vided suitable agreement can be made 
for its joint undertaking with the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

Third: That the development of the 
power resources of the St. Lawrence 
should be undertaken by 
agencies. 

Fourth: That negotiations should be 
entered into’ with Canada in an endeavor 
to arrive at agre€ment upon all these 
subjects. In such negotiations the United 
States should recognize the proper rela- 
tions of New York to the power develop- 
ment in the International Section. 


Texas, Panhandle & Gulf 
" Not to Issue Securities 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just issued an order, denying the 
application of the Texas, Panhandle 
& Gulf Railroad for authority to issue 
securities, because it had denied the 
company’s application for a certificate 














$3,000,000 


Municipality of Medellin 


(Department of Antioquia, Republic of Colombia) 


A cemulative Sinking Fund of 2% per annum is provided for, payable semi-annually, for pur- 

chasing bonds below 100% and accrued interest, or if not so obtainable then for calling bonds 

by fot at 100% and accrued interest. All bonds so purchased or redeemed are to be canceled. 
\ 


Harrcartren & Co., Frsqat Acents 


Twenty-Five Year External 7% Secured Gold Bonds of 1926 


Dated December 1, 1926 Due December 1, 1951 


Simking Fund calculated to retire all of the Bonds at or before maturity 


Total authorized issue $3,000,000. Interest payable semi-annually June 1 and December 1. Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and 
$500, registerable as to principal only. Principal, premium and interest payable in United States gold coin, free of all present or future 
Colombian taxes, at the principal office of Hallgarten &Co., New York City. 
1931, except for Sinking Fund. Callable as a whole at the option of the Municipality at 105% and accrued interest 
on that date or any interest date thereafter to June 1, 1941; at 102?4% and accrued interest on December 1, 1941, or 
any interest date thereafter to June 1, 1949; and at 100% and accrued interest on or after December 1, 1949. 


appropriate | 





Not subject to call before December 1, 


Water Power 


Channel Deepening 


Panama Road Offers 
To Store ‘For Orders’ 


Rates Prescribed for Ware- 
housing Goods by Railway 


in Canal Zone. 
ere parece 

Announcement that the Panama Rail- 
road Company, controlled by the United 
States Government, will warehouse _“for 
orders” at its piers and warehouses in 
the Canal Zone has just been made by 
the office of the Panama Canal in Wash- 
ington, after receipt of this notice from 
the Zone. The warehousing will be for 
nonperishable and nondangerous  mer- 
chandise, “excepting alcoholic liquors.” 

The full text of the announcement, set- 
ting forth the charges for warehous- 
ing of various types, follows: 

The Panama Railroad Company, a New 
York corporation, of which the stock is 
now owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment, will warehouse “for orders” at 
its piers and ‘warehouses at Balboa and 
Cristobal, Cahal Zone, nonperishable and 
nondangerous merchandise, excepting al- 
coholic liquors. An illustrated pamphlet 
explaining in details the arrangement 
may be had upon application to the 
Panama Railroad Co., Balboa Heights, 
C. Z., or 24 State Street, New York City. 

On general merchandise the rates are 
as follows: ~ 

(a) For handling cargo from ship’s 


side to storage place, the customary in- 
ward local charge of $1 per ton. 
(b) For delivery or reforwarding, cus- 


é a : : | tomary outward local char $ 
perity of the Mid-Continent, the relief | icone acal charge of $1 per 


ton. .(Total of 20 cents per ton’ more 
than regular transfer charge.) 

(c) For storage, 3 cents p@r ton per 
day, except that no charge will be made 
for the first 35 days. 

The Panama Railroad Company stores 
this cargo in four fireproof warehouses, 
160 feet by 850 feet, at Cristobal, and 
in one of the same dimensions at Balboa. 

Cargo stored for orders can be refor- 
warded from the Isthmus—each carrier 


| to collect its proportion of the through 


rate instead of the local. This means 
that should a shipment move from New 
York to the Canal Zone, it will of course 
pay regular local rate to Balboa or Colon, 
as the case may be—but should owner 
wish to reforward to, say “Guayaquil,” 
he can do so by paying the oncarrier’s 
proportion of the through rate. Upon 
evidence that the shipment or any part 
of it moved beyond the Canal Zone, the 
initial carrier will refund the difference 
between the through and local rate. 

There are no special forms for -use 
in shipping except the. warehouseman’s 
order to release the cargo for shipment 
(“Authority to Deliver Cargo from Stor- 
age on Piers”). Shipper takes out his 
bill of lading and consular invoice and 
the cargo moves as regular outward 
local. ‘ : 

Samples of the forms used, “Negotia- 
ble Warehouse Receipt,” and “Authority 
to Deliver Cargo from Storage on Piers,” 
are shown in the pamphlet referred to 
above. . 


authorizing the construction of a line 
from Fort Worth, Tex., to Tucumcari, 
N. Mex., for which the proceeds of the 
securities were to be used. 





NaTIonAL Banx or Comacernce 1s New Yorx, Trvsrer 


The folowing is based upon information furnished by the Municipality of Medellin: 


Medellin is the capital of Antioquia, the largest and most populous Department of Colombia, It has a population 
of about 90,000, and is one of the chief manufacturing cities of Colombia as well as the commercial center of a large 
territory. Colombia is the world’s second largest producer of coffee, and Medellin is the chief market and shipping 
center for most of this. The Municipality has never defaulted in the payment of principal or interest on any of its 


obligations. 


‘ 
These Bonds constitute the direct obligation of the Municipality of Medellin, and the proceeds of this loan are to be’ 
used largely for the development and extension of the public utilities owned by it. 


Ordinary revenues of the Municipality have increased from about $742,000 in 1921 to about $2,300,000 in 1925. In 
1925 the revenues from public works amounted to over 39% of the total revenues, showing an increase during the 
period from 1921 to 1925 of 166%. 


These Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and accepted by us, and subject to the approval of counsel, Messrs. Curtis Mallet-Prevost, 
Colt & Mosle, New York City, and Dr. Pedro M. Carrefio of Bogota, Colombia. We reserve the right to reject subscriptions in whole or 
in part, to allot less than the amount applied for and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. 


Conversions of pesos into dollars have been made at parity of exchange. 


or interim receipts of the National Bank of Commerce in New. York deliverable in the first instance. 


Price 93% and accrued interest, to yield over 7.60% 


Hallgarten & Co. | 


January, 1927 
‘ 


Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 


~ 


/ 


, 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Imoceqpeorated 


Temporary bonds 





The above statements were obtained partly by cable. We regard them as reliable but in no event are they to be regarded as representations by us. 
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To Issue Bonds for 


Acquiring Property 


Permission Given to Indiana 
Harbor Belt Line to Bor- 
row $5,0,00,000 on 


Securities. 


Authority for an issue of $5,000,000 of 
60-year general mortgage gold bonds by 
the Indiana ‘Harbor Belt Railroad was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a report and order just 
made. public. The full text of the re- 
port by Division 4, dated December 21, 
follows: 

The Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
has duly applied for authority under 
Section 20a of that act to issue not ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000 of 50-year general 
mortgage gold bonds of 1907. By their 


joint application, the New York Central | 
: PP : % ee | filed June 12, 1925, as amended, alleges 


Railroad Company and the Michigan 


ee a ees ee 8 | Omaha for loading grain and grain prod- | 


Separate application the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company, all 
common carriers by railroad subject to 


thority under Section 20a to assume 
obligation and liability, as joint and 
several guarantors, in respect of the pro- 
posed bonds. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the application has been presented 
to us. 


Use of Bonds Designated 


Disbursements 





The general gold-bond mortgage dated | 


November 1, 1907, made by the Indiana 
Harbor Belt to the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, trustee, authorizes a 
total issue of $25,000,000 of bonds. Un- 
der the terms of section 8 of article one 
of the mortgage, 
reserved for the payment and refunding 
of a like principal amount of bonds of 
the Chicago, Hammond & Western Rail- 
road Company, heretofore assumed by 
the Indiana Harbor Belt in connection 
with its acquisition of the properties of 


the former company, and by section 11 | 
of article one $18,275,000 of bonds are 
reserved for the purpose, among others, | 


of reimbursing the applicant’s treasury 
for expenditures for additions and better- 
ments. The Indiana Harbor Belt shows 
that the $2,500,000 of bonds of the Chi- 
cago, Hammond & Western 
Company, for the payment of which pro- 
vision is made in the mortgage, will ma- 
ture January 1, 1927, and that during the 
period from July 1, 1917, to August 31, 
1926, inclusive, it has made from its 
treasury expenditures to the amount of 
$2,500,000 for additions and betterments. 
The proposed bonds will be drawn down 
under the provision of the mortgage men- 
tioned, to provide for payment of the 
maturing bonds and to reimburse the 
applicant’s treasury for the expenditures 
made as stated. They will be issued as 
coupon bonds in the denomination of 
® 00, or as registered bonds in denomi- 


nations of $1,000 and $5,000, or multiples | 


of $5,000, and will be dated July 1, 1907, 
of coupon bonds, or as of the date of is- 
sue if registered bonds, will bear interest 
at the rate of 4% per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually on January 1 and 
July 1 of each year, and will mature 
July 1, 1957. . 
The entire capital stock of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt is owned by the following 
companies in the respective proportions 
indicated: New York Central Railroad 
Company and Michigan Central Railroad 
Company, 30 per cent each; Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company, hereinafter called the St. 
Paul, 20 per cent each. Under an agree- 
ment entered into under date of April 13, 
1911, by the four controlling companies 
hereinbefore named, provision is made 
for the guaranty of bonds of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt, including the present pro- 
posed issue, by the controlling companies, 
and provision is also made that in case 
the Indiana Harbor Belt fails to pay the 
principal of or interest on such bonds, 
shall advance the necessary funds in pro- 
portion to their stock ownership, and, 
further, that if a controlling company 
shall fail to make such advances, the con- 
trolling company or companies making 
good the default shall be reimbursed by 
this contact of April 13, 1911, was 
the defaulting company. It is stated that 
and that under the sale of its property 
adopted by the receivers of the St. Paul, 
oc purchaser thereof, under the terms of 
the court’s decree, will assume the obli- 
gations of that company under the con- 
tract. Accordingly, the proposed guar- 
antor companies will be entitled to be 
protected by such purchaser in respect to 
the liability to be evidenced by the guar- 
anty of the St. Paul’s proportionate stock 
interest in the Indiana Harbor Belt. 


Joint Guaranty Required. 

The proposed assumption of obligation 
and liability will be made by the in- 
dorsement by the three controlling com- 
panies now before us on each of the 
bonds proposed to be issued, of a joint 
and several guaranty of‘ the due and 
punctual payment of the principal and 
interest on the bonds, according to the 
form accompanying the applications of 
the controlling companies. 

No arrangements have been made for 
the sale of the proposed bonds, but it 


is expected to sell them at a net price, 


of not less than 94 per cent of par and 
accrued interest, on which basis the 
average annual cost to the Indiana Har- 
bor Belt will be approximately 4.88 per 
cent. The proceeds from the sale will 
be used (1) for payment of the $2,500,- 
000 of Chicago, Hammond & Western 
Railroad Company 6 per cent bonds ma- 
turing January 1, 1927, and of two 414 
per cent bonds of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt for $1,500,000 and $500,000, _ re- 
spectively, held by the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company, and issued under au- 
thority of our orders of June 1, 1926, 


Railroad | 


2,500,000 of bonds are | 
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Interstate Commerce Commmission Rules on Complaint 
Concerning Preparation of Cars Furnihsed. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held in a decision made publi¢ Decem- 
ber 30 on complaint of the Omaha 


| Grain Exchange that the neglect and 
| refusal of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad and other defendant | 


carriers to furnish cars in good repair 
and other services incident to the load- 
ing of flour and other grain products 
at Omaha while according such services 


to competing millers at Kansas City is | 


unduly prejudicial to Omaha shippers. 


The commission entered an order re- | 


quiring that while these services are 
performed at Kansas City without 
charge the same treatment must be 


| given to the loading of traffic at Omaha. 


The text of the commission’s report 
is presented herewith. 

Complainant, a voluntary organization 
of dealers, millers, manufacturers, receiv- 
ers, and shippers of grain and grain 
products at Omaha, Nebr., by complaint 


that, in respect of cars furnished at 


ucts, in sacks, the refusal of defendants 
to strip the doors with waterproof paper 
contemporaneously performing 


at Kansas City, Mo., is unduly prejudi- 
cial; and that their refusal to sweep cars 
clean of all rubbish, dirt, or other for- 
eign material, to drive or draw protrud- 
ing nails, and to apply paper or pads 
over projections likely to tear sacks, 
while contemporaneously performing 
such services at Kansas City and other 
points is unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial. The prayer is for the establish- 
ment at Omaha of the same practices 
as have obtained at the points alleged 
to be preferred, and for reparation. 
The only witness prodiced by com- 
plainant who testified as to the prac- 


tices at Omaha and Kansas City was | 


connected with the Maney Milling Com- 
pany, a flour-milling concern at Omaha. 
His testimony related wholly to the ex- 
periences of that firm which will be 
designated hereinafter as complainant. 
The prayer for reparation, relating also 
to this firm alone, was withdrawn at the 
hearing. Intervener, Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, Mo., is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of dealers in grain and grain 
products. The Kansas City Millers’ 
Club, the other intervener, is a volun- 
tary association of millers of grain and 
grain products at Kansas City and St. 


| Joseph, Mo., and at- Atchison and Leav- 
| enworth, Kans. 


Preparing Cars for Flour. 


The majority of cars furnished com- 
plainant at its mill require considerable 
preparation on the part of complainant 
to make them fit for the reception and 
safe carriage of flour. This prepara- 
tion includes sweeping the car clean, re- 
moval of protruding nails and bolts, pad- 


| ding of rough projections likely to tear 





| 


sacks, and lining the floors and part-of | 


the walls with paper. The doors of about 
half the cars used must be stripped on 
the outside with waterproof paper and 


lath to prevent the ingress of cinders or | 


snow from damaging the lading. Except 
for late style equipment with flanged 
doors, even a new car might require 
stripping. The average cost per car of 


| these services to complainant, exclusive 


of the cost of the labor for linirig the 
car, is $1.50. At Kansas City, where are 
located mills with which complainant is 
in keen competition, defendants have ar- 
ranged to have these services, except 
lining the cars, performed by a common 
agent at their own expense. Out of this 
situation the complaint arises. 


Practice at Omaha. 

The practices of defendants in pre- 
paring cars to be furnished for flour 
loading at Omaha are not uniform as to 
all carriers or as to all cars. The car 
department of the Union Pacific ex- 
amines all equipment to be furnished for 
loading grain or grain products to see 
that the roof, sides, and lining of the car 
are in physical condition to transport 
the commodity safely. The floors are 
also examined for foreign substances 
that might contaminate the load. De- 
fects so found are repaired or removed 
by a car repairer if the car is otherwise 
suitable. 

If a car leaving the repair track is 
especially prepared for flour loading pro- 
truding nails are removed. If the car 
to be furnished is one made empty at 
the same or another industry slight de- 
fects would be left for the shipper to re- 
move. In general, complainant appears 
to be satisfied with the equipment fur- 
nished by this carrier. The practice of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ap- 
pears to be somewhat similar. 

Taken as a whole, the cars furnished 
complainant by defendants are those 
made empty at elevators or other indus- 
tries in Omaha. Many of such cars con- 
tain remnants of paper lining, lath, and 
cleats used with inbound shipments of 
grain. Frequently nails used to fasten 
the grain doors remain protruding in the 
door posts. Some cars contain braces 
and bolts used to secure machinery in 








and September 27, 1923, and (2) for 
other corporate purposes. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the Indian Harbor Belt and 
the proposed assumption of obligation 
and liability by the New York Central 
Railroad Company, the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, and the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Company as 
aforesaid (a) are for lawful objects 
within their respective corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public 
interest, which are ‘necessary and ap- 
porpriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by them of service 
to the public as common carriers, and 
which will not impair their ability to 
perform that service, and (b) are rea- 
sonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 








place, and others foreign material or 
rubbish remaining from shipments of 
hay, tile, emigrant movables, or miscel- 
laneous commodities. 


Service at Kansas City. 

The preparation of cars for loading 
flour and other grain products, in sacks, 
at Kansas City is effected through the 
grain door reclamation bureau at that 
point. The service includes sweeping 
the car clean, removing projecting nails 
and bolts, and padding projections likely 
to tear the sacks. For this service a 
charge of 50 cents per car is made. If 
necessary to weather-strip the doors 
there is an additional charge of 50 cents 
per ordinary car, or 75 cents per auto- 
mobilé car. These charges are horne by 


| the carrier securing the outbound haul. 








There is a similar bureau at Omaha 
through which complainant would prefer 
to have defendants perform the same 
services, for the reason that cars made 
empty at complainant’s plant could be 
conditioned there without removal. At 
the hearing defendants stated that the 
lines at Kansas City had agreed to dis- 
continue the weatherstripping of cars 


; at that point. 


The Chicago Great Western, on whose 
line complainant’s plant is located, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, and the 
Illinois Central have indicated their in- 
tention in respect of all cars henceforth 
furnished by them for flour loading at 


Omaha to have them swept clean of all | 


rubbish, dirt, or other foreign material, 


and to have all protruding nails driven or | 


drawn. 
Three of the Omaha lines, the Illinois 


| Central, the Chicago & North Western, 
| and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


& Omaha, do not serve Kansas City. The 
two carriers last named and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul are opposed to 
performing any service at Omaha in ad- 
dition to that they are now rendering, 
lest such additional service should be 
demanded at other milling centers on 
their lines where their service is the 
same as at Omaha. The precise extent 
of the service now performed by them 
at Omaha does not appear of record. 


Duty of Carriers. 

The extent of the duty of carriers to 
furnish cars for the transportation of 
grain and grain products has been con- 
sidered by us in several cases. In S. W. 
Missouri Millers Club v. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C. 245, which dealt 


' with the preparation of cars for flour 


loading, we said at page 250: 

“Tt is the duty of the carriers to fur- 
nish cars suitable for transportation. 
Obviously this duty can not be fulfilled 
by furnishing a car that leaks or one 
so full of projecting nails as to be un- 
suitable for the transportation of com- 
modities properly packed. Whether, in 
view of the constant use of box cars and 
the constant strain upon them even un- 
der proper operation, the defendants 
fail in their duty to furnish suitable 
equipment when they fail in every in- 
stance to furnish cars absolutely free 
from protruding nails may be questioned. 
Cars should be carefully inspected by 
the carriers with a view of locating leak- 
ages, removing splinters and nails which 
would have a tendency to tear 
filled with flour or grain, and locating 
foreign substances which might contam- 
inate the product to be loaded into the 
car.” 

There is nothing of record in this pro- 
ceeding to warrant any departure from 
standard. 

To be continued in the issue of 

January 4. 





Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.] 
New York, December 31.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of ‘New York to-day certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


er December 31, 1926. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
The Honorable, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Sir: ‘ 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 





} the conversion of foreign currency for the 
| purpose of the assessment and collection of 


duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New Yerk market at noon to-day for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below. 









Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department, 

‘ Country 

urope: 
Austria (schilling)........++--- -14090 
Belgium (belga)........+++-++- .1392 
Bulgaria (lev) ....-eesseeeses .007235 
Czechslovakia (krone).........-- 029622 
Denmark (krone) Lest seeeees .2668 
England (pound sterling)...... 4.8533 
Finland (marhka)  ...--.+e+-+ .025208 
France (franc) Suva ch enane .0395 
Germany (reichsmark).......-- -2879 
Greece (drachma).......-++.+++ -012563 
Holland (guilder).........+se++ -4002 
Hungary (pengo)........--ee+. -1756 
Pale CERF nas ccesseccccesas -0449 
Norway (krone)....ccccccccccs -2526 
DOTS EUIGEEY oa. 0:46K0c0eseess 1128 
Portugal (escudo)......- 0511 
Roumania (leu)........ 005271 
Spain (peseta)...... .1528 
Sweden (krona)...... -2673 
Switzerland (franc).. -1933 
Yugoslavia (dinar)..........00. .017645 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael)............ -6233 


Chine (Ha."-ow tael)... 
China (Shangha! taei).. 
China (Tientsin tael) .. 
China (Hongkong dollar). . 
China ‘(Mexican dollar) site 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan fyen) Pensa  FKG aaah 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 
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5596 


WOES 5 ic 00 waie ov eak 998779 
CO ES io s'c on sc eee weeded 999125 
Mexico (peso) cy uma awens 466333 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... -996563 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold)....... -9395 
MPO COMER). oo. sc csanccacs 1178 
tee KMORND tec. aa ine acts 1203 
Uruguay’ (pened, oi 's5 dies stats » 1.0220 


sacks | 


Mortgages 


Bonds 








DAILY STATEMENT | 


nd Exy enditures 
of the 
U. S. Treasury 


December 29, 1926 
(Made Public December 31.) 





Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$1,312,701.95 





| IncomeitOB soeesss.s.. 1,633,149.10 
Misc. internal revenue. 2,705,254.57 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 370,251.73 
Total ordinary receipts. $6,021,366.35 


Balance previous day .. 
TOA secrdarteyecss. $282,055,669.75 
Expenditures. 

| General expenditures ... 


| Interest on, public debt .. 707,419.54 
| Refunds of receipts ..... 74,896.21 
Panama Canal .......... 9,858.99 
Operations in spec. accis . 38,027.02 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 32,255.66 
Civil service retire, fund. 11,597.78 


Investment of trust funds 304,975.0€ 
Total ord. expenditures $4,747,558.29 
Other public debt exp. ... 


; Balance today 276,947,987.01 


seeecececeece. 9282,055,669.75 


Total 





TRANSACTIONS 


in 


| Comptroller's Office 





Approval of two applications to or- 
| ganize national banks, the issuance of 
charters to three and the liquidation. of 


| office of the Comptroller of the Currency 

of the Department of the Treasury. The 

list, as announced, follows: 
Applications 





| 
to Organize Approved: 
dent, Andrew Galich, Gig Harbor, Wash. 
The First National Bank of Friedens, 
Pennsylvania, capital $25,000; correspon- 
dent, Thomas Hindman, Friedens, Pa. 
Charters issued December 24: 13017. 
City National Bank in Lincoln, Lincoln, 
Nebr., capital, $300,000; president, C. A. 
McCloud; cashier, A. H. Sagehorn. 
13018 The Durant National Bank, in 
Durant, Okla., capital, $100,000; presi- 
dent, Hugh Halsell; cashier, M. W. Fitz- 


gerald. 
_ 18019 The American National Bank of 
Honey Grove, Texas, capital $100,000; 
president, J. H. Floyd; cashier, R. M. 
McCleary. 

December 29. 13020 First National 
| Bank in Spirit Lake, Iowa, capital $50,- 
| 000; president, Marcus Snyder; cashier, 
| L. A. Price. 
| Voluntary Liquidation, December 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


27: 
sington, S. D., capital, $25,000; Effective 
December 20, 1926. Liquidating agent, 
O. W. Hallback, Wessington, S. Dak. 
Succeded by The Citizens National Bank 
of Wessington, S. Dak., No. 12888. 


J. J. Bernet to Serve 
In Dual Directorships 


| J. J. Bernet has been authorized 
| by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| sion to hold positions as president and 
| director of the Erie Railroad and director 
| of the Cleveland Union Terminals Com- 
| pany, in addition to official positions of 
| directorships in a long list of subsidiary 
companies. ; : 





NEW ISSUE 


276,034,303.40 | 


$3,644,582.13 | 


360,124.45 | 


two were announced December 31, by the | 


The First National Bank of Gig Harbor, | 
Washington, capital $25,000; correspon- | 


8325 The First National Bank of Wes- | 


MONDAY, JANUARY 3, 1927. 





Banking 


Analysis of Receipts and Ex 
at the Close of Business Dec. 


19.3% 
CUSTOMS 
15.7% 


44.9% 
INCOME TAX 
51.8 “/e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Reduction Amounts to $31,6655,.500 in Five Years, Re- | 


ports Bureau of 


A decrease of approximtely $32,000,- 
000 in the ne texcess of bonded indebted- 


held on deposit in the United States, has 
occurred since October 4, 1924, accord- 
ing to a statement made public by 
Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, as 


received from the Bureau of Insular Af- | 


fairs. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary of War has just re- 
| ceived from the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs, a statement showing that since 
October 4, 1921, there has been a de- 
crease of $31,655,000 in the net excess of 
| bonded indebtedness of the Philippine 
Islands, over cash held on deposit in the 
United States. 

The statement follows: 

The total bonded indebtedness of the 
Philippines Islands on October 4, 1921, 
was as follows: 

Insular government bonds, $32,000,000; 
insular government certificates of in- 
| debtedness, $10,000,000; municipal bonds, 
| $6,900,000; total, $48,960,000. 
| Of the above-mentioned bonds, the fol- 
| lowing were owned and held by the Insu- 
} lar Government: 

Insular government bonds, $1,101,000; 
municipal bonds, $3,411,000; total, $4,- 
512,000. 

On October 4, 1921, the funds of the 
| Insular Government on deposit in the 
United States amounted to approximately 
$7,960,000. * 

The total.bonded indebtedness of the 
Philippine Islands on December 22, 1926, 
was as follows: 

Insular government bonds, $77,934,500; 
municipal bonds, $8,765,000; total, $86,- 
699,500. 

Of these bonds, the following were 





Schedule to Increase Rates 
On Newsprint Suspended 





By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2819, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from January 1, until May 1, 
| 1927, the operation of certain schedules 
| as published in the following tariffs: 
|. Supplement No. 6 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s 
| I. C. C. No. A-1689, and Supplements 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 to Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Co.’s I. C. C. No. W. 729. 

The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease the rates on newsprint paper and 


from certain points in Ontario, Canada, 
to various destinations in Iowa. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


RECEIPTS 
190 200 300 490 590 690 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


‘700 800 3900 1000 1100 1200 1300 1400 1500 1600 ’ 
1926 TOTAL $ 1902,435,584.54 | . 
















00 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 } 





'Phili ppine Islands Decrease Excess of Debt 
Over Funds on Deposit With United Staies 


ness of the Philippine Islands over cash | 


wall paper, blank, unfinished, carloads, | 
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penditures of the Treasury 


29, as Made Public Dec. 31. | In Reserve System 


Changes in State bank memberships 
during the week ending December 24, as 
{announced by the Federal Reserve 
| Board, included the admission of one 


| two, three voluntary withdrawals, one 
| vountary liquidation and one merger. 

In the Second District, the East 
Orange Trust Co., of East Orange, N. 
J., was admitted with a $200,000 capital, 
| $50,000 surplus and $298,385 total re- 





1,774, 167,795.40 | 








cantile Bank & Trust Co. 


| in the Eighth District, the Citizens Bank 
of Tunica, Miss., have been closed. The 


Stewart State Bank of St. Charles, IL,. 
| and H. C. McLachlin & Co. State Bank 


Insular Affairs. | trict, have 
owned and held by the Insular Govern- | 
ment: 

Insular government bonds, $13,404,000; 
municipal bonds, $6,463,000; total, $19,- | 
867,000. 

On December 22, 1926, the funds of the 
Insular Government on deposit in the 
United States amounted to approxi- 
mately $62,000,000. 


Arkansas City, Ark., in the Eighth Dis- 
trict. : 

The voluntary liquidation of 
Arkansas Valley Bank, of Fort Smith; 
Ark., was also announced in the Eighth 
District. 
State Bank of Goldendale, Wash., has 
merged with Brooks & Co. Bank, Gold- 
endale, a nonmember. 





for Your JANUARY 
INVESTMENTS 


? 
Presenting an unusual combination of Safety, Market- 
ability and Liberal Yield, public utility preferred shares 
suggest themselves as a desirable medium for your New 
Year investments. 





Specializing in this field, we offer the dividend-paying 
shares of leading public utility companies. The companies 
we represent, now owned by more than 300,000 stock- 
holders, include— 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
—supplying electric light and power to the City of 
Chicago. 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
—supplying manufactured gas to the City of Chicago. 


Middle West Utilities Company 


—an investment company whose subsidiaries serve 
1807 communities. 


Midland Utilities Company 
—an investment company whose subsidiaries serve 
201 communities. 


Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
—supplying the city with high speed mass transpor- 
tation. 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
—serving 286 communities. 


On request we shall be glad to supply you with information 


| Changes Announced , ? 


has changed its title to Central Mer-. 


In the Seventh District, the Iowa, 
Loan and Trust Co., of Des Moines, and, 


of Petersburg, Mich., in the Seventh Dis-~ 
withdrawn voluntarily, @s” 
| has the Desha Bank & Trust Co., of» 


the 


. 


new bank to membership, the closing -of # 


235 % ae 161% sources. In the same district the Cen- ~ 
GENERAL INT.ON PUB. DEBT i i 4 a) ‘ ; iy a 
rae . ae Ag — mars tral Mercantile Bank of New York City , 


* 
° 
> 


z 
- 


- 


, 
, 


~ 


In the Twelfth District, the * 


* 


about any of the above companies—with our January list of wee 


utility investment offerings yielding more than 6 per cent. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


St. Louis Milwaukee Indianapolis Louisville 
Central States Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 





| 
| 





Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and Local Taxation 


$20,000,000 


Ten-Thirty Year 

















rere ere ene A LS eS 


NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1937 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 at any Federal Land Bank or Federal Reserve Bank. Principal payable at the 
Bank of Issue. Coupon and registered bonds (interchangeable) in denominations of $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, 
$500, $100 and $40. Redeemable at 100% and interest at any time on or after January 1, 1937. 


Federal Land Bank 444% Bonds 


Dated January 1, 1927 


Due January 1, 1957 





The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the constitutionality of the Act creating 


the Banks and exempting these Bonds from 


Federal, State, municipal and local taxation. 





ACCEPTABLE BY TREASURY: These Bonds are acceptable by the United States Treasury as secur- 
ity for Government deposits, including Postal Savings Funds. 


LEGAL FOR TRUST FUNDS: The Federal Farm Loan Act provides that the Bonds shall be lawful 
investments for all fiduciary and trust funds under the jurisdiction of the United States Govern- 
ment. They are eligible under the laws of many of-the States for investment of all public and 
private funds and have been held eligible for investment by savings banks in 37 States. 


While these Bonds are not Government obligations, and are not guaranteed by the Government, 
they are the secured obligations of Banks operating under Federal charter with Governmental 
supervision, on whose boards of direction the Government is represented. 





At the request of the Federal Farm Loan Board in co-operation with 
and on behalf of the Federal Land Banks, we offer these Bonds: 


Price 100%% and Interest, to yield over 4.15% 


tu che redeemabie Zate (1937) and 44% thereafter to redemption or maturity 


Alex. Brown & Sons 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
The National City Company Guaranty Company of New York 


The statements contained herein, while not guaranteed, are based upon information and advice which we believe to be accurate 


Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
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Search 


Warrants 


Confidential Information Leading to Seizure of Auto 


© With Liquor Is Ruled Priv 


. 


Secrecy Declared 
For Public Welfare 


Phe 


Sufficient Cause for Arrest 
Found Also in Actions 
of Driver. 


AvcusTIN SEGUROLA, ET AL., DEFEND- 
ANTS, PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR, V. UNITED 
States OF AMERICA, DEFENDANT IN 
Error; Circuit Court OF APPEALS, 
First Circuit, No. 1922. 

In this case an officer, having received 
confidential information that a car con- 
tained liquor, tried to stop the car. 
car ran at him at full speed, drove him 
aside and then drove on rapidly. 
followed and caught the car and found 
the liquor. 

At the trial 


~ 


in the District Court, 


Porto Rico, it was held that the action | 


of the car provided probable cause, and | assignments are without merit. 


the source of the information need not 


rev’ ircuit of Appeals up- | 
Peace one fire - | has hitherto been the custom in Porto 


held these rulings. 


Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- | 


son, Circuit Judges. 


The full text of the opinion, by Judge 


Anderson, follows: 
On an information in two counts—the 
first for possession, and the second for 


transporting liquor contrary to the Na- | 
tional Prohibition Act—both defendants, | 


and Santiago, were found 
Santiago was finded $100 under 
$200 under the second 
of the 


Segurola 
guilty. 
the first count, 
count, and one-half the costs 
proceedings. Segurola was 
-under the first count, $300 under 
second, and the other half of the costs. 

The record shows facts as follows: 

Ceballos was, on May 26, 1923, 
officer in the insular policé force. 
that day,.as the result of confidential 
information by telephone to the effect 
that Segurola, in a Buick automobile, 
was comirfg from Luquillo to  Loiza, 
Ceballos took a Ford car and went out 
to meet the expected Buick. 

When he saw the Buick approaching 
he attempted to block it, but Segurola 
maneuvered past him. Ceballos 
gave chase, keeping Segurola in sight 
until they reached Carolina, where he 
passed Segurola, cut in front of and 
blocked him. 

Segurola thereupon backed his éar, and 
collided: with an electric post. 
then arrested Segurola, searched his car, 


an 


and found whisky, brandy, vermouth and | 


gin. These liquors were seized and were 
admitted in evidence. 
Defendants Denied 


Free Copy of Information 


(1) The first two assignments in- 
volve the. defendants’ right to be fur- 


nished by the Government with a copy | 
of the information. When the defendants | 


were arraigned, they pleaded not guilty, 


formation be furnished them free of 
charge. 
court “for the reason that I know of no 


law requiring the same.” 


At the close of the trial this same con- | 
tention was reasserted, and an exception | 


saved to the court’s ruling: ‘“‘That at 
the time that the defendants pleaded to 
the information, the information was in 
court and open to their inspection, and 
the defendants and their attorneys were 
informed by the court that they were at 
perfect liberty to examine said informa- 


tion in any way they desired or at per- | 
| information would 


fect liberty to make copies thereof or to 


order the copies to be made and certified | 
to by the clerk upon the payment of the | 


fee as provided by law.” 


The defendants’ contention is grounded | 


») 


on Section of the Organic Act, 39 
Stat. 951, which reads: 

“That in all criminal prosecutions the 
accused shall enjoy the right to have the 


assistance of counsel for his defense, to | 
be informed of the nature and cause of | 


to have a 
speedy and 


the accusation, and 
thereof, to have a 
trial, to be confronted with the 
nesses against him, and to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor.” 


copy 
public 


4 


Analogous Provision 
Found in Constitution 


Analogous 
States are the 


in the United 
Amendment 


provisions 
Sixth 
construed the 


by Supreme Court 


169, 172, as follows: 


“By the Sixth Amendment to the Con- | 


stitution, ‘in all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right * 


to be informed of the nature and cause | 


of the accusation; to be confronted with 
« the witnesses against him; to have com- 


pulsory process for obtaining witnesses | 


in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense.’ By Section 
1033, where a 
capital offense a copy of the indictment 


and list of the jurors and witnesses shall | 


be delivered to him at least two entire 
days before his trial. 


“There would appear to be a negative | 


pregnant here, and it has accordingly 
been held that in cases not capital the 
«prisoner is not entitled to a copy of the 
Indictment at Government expense. 
United States v. Bickford, 4 Blatchford 
337; United States v. Hare, 2 
C. C. 283, 288. 
*Jist of witnesses and jurors. United 
* States v. Williams, 4 Cranch, C. C. 372; 
United States v. Wood, 3 Wash. C. C. 440. 
“There is no other statutory provision 
for carrying out the constitutional obli- 
gation on the part of the Government 
t prisoner of the nature and cause of the 
» accusation, or for summoning witnesses, 
or procuring the assistance of counsel, 
except that by Section 878 indigent de- 
Pendants are entitled to have their wit- 
nesses subpoenacd at the cxpense of the 
Government. 


YEARLY 


The | 


He | 
| court not to sustain such technical errors 


fined $200 | 
the | 


On | 


then 


Ceballos | 


| apart 


| cause 


This request was refused by the | 


} 110 U. 


wit- | 


| Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals. 


and | 
Revised Statutes, Sec. 1033, which were | 
in | 


United States v. Van Duzee, 140 U. S. | the 


oe 4 


person is indicted for a | 


Wheeler, | 
Nor is he entitled to a | 


3102) 


| estion on the patr of- the Government 
either to furnish copies of indictments, 
summon witnesses or retain counsel for 
the defendants or priosners. The object 
of the constitutional provision _ was 
merely to secure those rights which by 
the ancient rules of the common law 
had been denied to them; but it was not 
contemplated that this should be done 
at the expense of the Government.” 


Action Is Declared 
As Most Harmless Error 

Probably a like construction should be 
given to Section 2 of the Organic Act. 
It is, however, unnecessary to rule flatly 
/on this question, for at most It was 
harmless error. The defendants were 
not misled or prejudiced. Under St. of 
| 1919, 40 St. 1181 amending Sec. 269 
Judicial Code, it is the duty of this 


as do not affect the substantial rights 
of the parties. 

It follows that the first and second 
Doubt- 
less the. better practice would be to con- 
form to what defendants’ counsel claims 


furnish 
of 


Rico—that the Government 
counsel for accused persons a copy 
the information or indictment. 

(2) In the third and fourth assign- 


| ments the defendants complain because | 


the seized liquors were admitted in evi- 
dence after the court had refused de- 
fendants’ counsel the _ opportunity 
cross-examine Ceballos, the officer who 
seized them, as tothe source of his in- 
formation that Segurola was on 
road 
ing liquor contrary to law. 

The contention is that, without the 
previous telephoned information, there 


was no probable cause for the seizure, | 
within the rules laid down in Carroll v. | 


United States, 267 U. S. 132, 154. But 


this is not so. 


Ceballos testified that he seized Segu- | 


rola’s car “because of confidential in- 


formation which I received by telephone | 


and also the manner in which Segurola 


acted in passing me at high speed”; and, | €" 
| ceipt of a 


on cross-examination by the defendant’s 
counsel, he reiterated and elaborated his 
statement that he ‘““was_ suspicious be- 
cause he (Segurola) threw his 
against my car and because he ran away 
at great speed. * * * I say he tried to 
run away from me the first time I met 
him because he tried to bump his car 
on mine and was going at great 
speed.”’ 


Probable Cause 
Ruled Sufficient 
On 


it 


abundant evidence of 
for the seizure under the 
ciples in the Carroll case, supra. 

It is true that Ceballos on his direct 


tion, c 
prin- 


testimony stated, without objection, that | 


he “had information by telephone, con- 


and requested that a copy of the in- | fidential, to the effect that a Buick auto- 


mobile driven by Segurola was coming.” 
On cross-examination the following oc- 
curred: 
“GBs 
received confidential 
tion that there was 
liquor, did you not? 
We. 2s 
tion? 
“Mr. Gonzalez 
States Attorney). 


the secrets of the 


Now you have stated that you 
telephone informa- 


A. Yes, sir. 
( Assistant United 


I object as they are 
police force, which 


should not be stated in a court of justice, 
| 


| at 492. 


such 
public 


and the stating of the source of 
be against 
safety. 

“The Court: 
tained. 

“Mr. Mestre: 

This ruling was right. 
S. 311. . In 


The objection is sus- 
I take exception. 


Vogel v. Gruaz, 


S. 532. 

Se ealso Worthington v. Scribner, 109 
Mass. 487—one of Mr. Justice 
learned and exhaustive opinions review- 
ing, most of the pertinent earlier au- 
thorities. The same principle is enun- 
Elrod v. Moss, Fed. 123,127. Arn- 
stein v. United States, 

The case is in that regard plainly dis- 
tinguishable from Steen y. First Na- 
tional Bank, 298 Fed. a learned 
opinion by Circuit Judge Sanoorn for the 
That 
was a suit for malicious prosecution; it 
appeared that the bank officials, through 
whom the plaintiff claimed a groundless 
prosecution had been instituted, had, 
preliminary examination of Mrs. 
Steen, voluntarily testified to the confi- 
dential communications made by them to 
the prosecuting officer. 


278 


06 


Decision Is Found 


To Aid Prosecution 

Under these circumstances, that 
learned court held that the privilege was 
personal and had been waived. But that 
court recognizes (298 Fed. 40), that if 
the privilege had been seasonably 
claimed it would have been the duty of 
| the court to sustain The case is, 
therefore, on analysis of the facts, an 
authority for the Government and not 
for the defendants, in the instant case. 

(3) The fifth assignment relates to 
the extent of the cross-examination of 
Santiago, who took the stand in his own 
behalf and testified to the effect that 


it. 


cept to ask him to take him in his car 
of no liquor in’ the car. On cross- 
| examination the United States Attorney 
was permitted to show that Santiago 
was in Fajardo in company with a 
woman of doubt/ul character. But, while 
there Was objection made to this eross- 
examination, no exception was saved. 

It follows that this assignment can- 
not be sustained, even if otherwise this 
; court might be constrained to hold San- 
| tiago prejudiced. 


(4) The eighth assignment is to the 





“There is, however, no general obli- | effect that there was no sufficient evi- 
, 


ileged and Conviction Vali 


to | 


the | 
in a Buick presumably transport. | 


ear’| ; : 
| nation from whom he received the com- 


this record there was, therefore, | 
from any confidential communica- | 
probable | 


| cross-examination 


a car coming with | 


Who gave you that informa- | 


} may not, 
ciated in State v. Fortin, 106 Maine 382. | 


296 Fed. 946, 950. ! 


at | 


he had no association with Segurola ex- | 


over to San Juan; that he saw and knew | 
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Prohibition 


Dissenting Opinion 
~« Favors New Trial 


Judge Bingham Says Prosecu- 
tion Waived Right to 


Silence. ~° 


dence to convict Santiago. But he took 
the stand in his own behalf, and it was 
for the jury to say whether—in the light 
of his appearance and of all the circum- 
stances of the case—his story that he 
was a mere passenger, Without knowl- 
edge of or participation im the illegal 
transportation, was true or false. 

(5) But the sixth and seventh as- 
signment of errors relate to the con- 
viction and sentence under both counts— 
for possessing and transporting the same 
| liquor. In that regard we think this 
case falls under the familiar principle 
illustrated in such cases as Schroeder v. 
United States, 7 Fed. (2d) 60, 65; Page 
y. United States, 278 Fed. 41, 45; Fried- 
man v. United States, 13 Fed. (2d) 632; 
land that there was no such _ separate 
possession and transportation as to con- 
stitute two offenses. It follows that the 
convictions under the first count for 
possession must be reversed, and as to 
the second count, for transportation 
affirmed. 

The convictions under the first count 
are reversed and those under the second 
count are affirmed, and the case is re- 
manded to the District Court for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 

Judge Bingham Disserts 
On Claim of Privilege 

Bingham, J (dissenting). The ques- 
| tion as to which I desire to record my 
dissent is the one relating to the cross- 
examination of the prohibition officer 
| who was called as a witness by the Gov- 
ernment. The record shows that this 
witness—having been called by the Gov- 
ernment and having testified to the re- 
telephone communication just 
prior to the seizure and arrest of the 
defendant and what that communica- 
tion was—when asked on Cross-exami- 





munication, was not allowed to state the 
mame of the person, on the ground that 
the communication was privileged, and 
the defendant excepted. . ; 

I agree that the communication was a 
confidential oneswhich the Government, 
and it alone, was privileged to disclose 
or withhold. Vogel v. Gruaz, 110 U. S. 
811, 316; Worthington v. Scribner, 109 
Mass. 487. 

My position is that the Government, 
having called the officer to whom the 
communication is said to have been made 
and required him to state what the 
communication was, thereby waived its 
privilege and subjected the witness to 
upon the © subject 
matter of the communication, including 


| the name of the person by whom it was 


made; that the Government could not re- 
quire the officer to disclose so much of 
the matter as was helpful to it, and then 
shut the door as to any further inquiry 
by the defendant relating to the com- 
munication; that having required a par- 
tial disclosure, or rather one _ substan- 
tially covering the entire matter, it 
waived its privilege and the defendant 
became entitled to a full disclosure. 
Regina v. Richardson, 3 F. & F. 693; 
Worthington vy. Scribner, 109 Mass. 487 


The communication, to the extent that 
it was given, was important evidence for 
the Government and in fact the only ma- 
terial evidence bearing upon the legality 


| of the seizure and arrest made by the 
z 2» | officer, 
re Quarles, 158 U.} 


viz.: whether he had _ probable 
cause for stopping and searching the de- 
fendant’s automobile and making the 


| arrest—a vital issue in the case. 
Gray’s | 


The evidence which the witness (the 
officer making the seizure) gave may, or 
may not, have been truthful; he may, or 
have received the communica- 
if he received it, it may not 
have been obtained from  a_ person 
worthy of credit. If it was not received 
from a person worthy of credit, it could 
be found that the officer acted without 
probable cause in making the seizure; 
and if the namegf the person said to 
have made the communication had been 
given and he had been called as a wit- 
ness and denied making the communica- 
tion, it might reasonably be found that 
the communication was not made, that 
probable cause for the seizure did not 
exist, and that the seizure was illegal. 

Cross-examinatio is an_ essential 
method in the trial of a cause of ascer- 
| taining the truth of testimony given in 
| direct examination, and the denial of 
| that right in this case was so plainly 
| prejudicial as to warrant “a new trial. 

December 18, 1926. 


tion and, 


Federal Jurisdiction Ruled 
'' Lacking in Suit Over Land 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

patent to another. I had always sup- 
| posed that a controversy of that kind 
arises under the laws of the United 
States and is within the jurisdiction of a 
| Federal court, provided the requisite 
| amount or value is involved. Nor am I 
yet convinced to the contrary. Bodkin 
y, Edwards, 255 U. §. 221; Evans v. Du- 
range Land & Coal Co., 80 F. 433; 
| Florida C. & P.R. Co. v. Bell, 87 F. 369; 
Linkswiler v. Schneider, 95 F*. 203; Cates 
y. Producers’ & Consumers’ Qil Co., 
96 F. 7. 

Inasmuch as the majority of the court 
hold that we are without jurisdiction I 
express no opinion upon the merits. 

December 20, 1926. 


APPELLANT, V. 
No. 4743; AND SOLomon LAvu- 
AND Henry KAMPS, APPEL- 
Lovis H. ALEXANDER AND 


MINN MARIE WILSON, 
SAME, 
RIDSEN 
LANTS, Y- 


Public 


Restaurants 


d Ruled to Have Right 


To Release on Bail 


o 
ALL STATEMENTS Heretn Ane GIVEN ON OFFictAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Automobiles’ 


Alien Held for Trial | Company Financing Buying of Automobiles 


On Installment Loses in Insurance Claim 


Court Rules It Was Breach of Warranty Not to Fe-ve Made 
Monthly Checks of Transactions as Had Been Agreed On. 


Immigration Act Construed | Peyn-Nationat, HanpwareE Mutua, A 


as Directing Grant of 
Freedom on Specified 
Bond. 


Percy L. Prentis, District DIRECTOR OF 
U. S. IMMIGRATION SERVICE af De- 
TROIT, MIcH., APPELLANT, VY. HOVNAN 
MANOOGIAN; Circuit CouRT OF Ap- 
PEALS, SIxTH Circuit, No. 4651. 

In this appeal from the District Court, 
Eastern District of Michigan, the court 
interpreted Section 20 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of February 5, 1917, and held 
that the Secretary of Labor or his au- 
thorized agent, cannot decline to bail one 
properly taken into custody under this 
provision, pending and during the 
hearing. . 

Before Denison and Moorman, Circuit 
Judges, and Hough, District Judge. 

The full text of the court’s opinion 


follows: 

Per Curiam: The appellee was 
rested by virtue of a warrant issued on 
the authority of the Secretary of Labor, 
charging him with violation 6f the im- 
migration laws. Pending the final dis- 
position of the case before the immigra- 
tion officials, the appellee filed his peti- 
tion for writ of habeas corpus in the 
District Court, in which it was alleged, 
among other things, that he had re- 
quested his release on bond, which re- 
quest was denied by the Secretary of 
Labor. ° 

The proper immigration officer at De- 


ar- 


troit duly made return, stating, dmong ; 


other things, that—‘“there is no provi- 
sion in the Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, or in any other law of 
the United States, requiring the Secre- 
tary of Labor or his authorized agents 
or assistants, to release on bond any 
alien held under immigration warrant 
proceedings; and that the director of im- 
migration at Detroit has been ready, and 
is now ready at any time, to give said 
petitioner (the appellee) a hearing un- 
der the said warrant of arrest, but said 
hearing has been deferred upon the re- 
quest of the petitioner.” 


Appellee Is Released. 


Subsequently, the court, after hearing, 
ordered that the Director of Immigra- 
tion authorize the release of the appellee 
upon bond in a reasonable amount within 
seven days, and upon his failure so to do, 
that the appellee be released from cus- 
tody. Later, the director having failed 
to authorize bond, the appellee was dis- 
charged from custody forthwith. 

The sole question presented by the ap- 
peal is whether or not, under Section 20 
of the Immigration Act of February 5, 
1917, the Secretary of Labor or his au- 
thorized agent, may decline to bail one 
properly taken into custody under this 
provision, pending and during hearing. 
The solution of this question depends 
upon the construction of a portion of 
Section 20 thereof, as foilows: 

“Pending the final disposal of the case 
of any alien so taken into custody, he 
may be released under a bond in the 
penalty of not less than $500, with se- 
curity approved by the Secretary of 
Labor, conditioned that such alien shall 
be produced when required for a hear- 
ing or hearings in regard to the charge 
upon which he has been taken into cus- 
tody, and for deportation if he shall be 
found to be unlawfully within the United 
States.” 

The Director contends that this pro- 
vision grants to the Secretary of Labor 
the right to cither grant or refuse bail, 
in his discretion, and the appellee con- 
tends that the intention of Congress in 
the use of this language, was to grant 
to the one in custody the right to bail, 
upon compliance with the requirements 
of the Secretary of Labor in the amount 
of bond and qualifications of sureties. 


Right Depends on Law. 

Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the right to bail is dependent upon 
statute. U. S. vy. Commissioner, 297 F. 
946, 952. This principle has been par- 
ticularly emphasized by the courts when 
dealing with the rights of aliens, and it 
is apparent that one in custody charged 
with being an alien, and with violation 
of the Immigration Act, pending and 
during investigation and hearings, and 
the establishment of such charges, has 
no primary or inherent right to bail, 
and whatever right in this regard may 
accrue to him, must be granted to him 
by Congress. Wong Wing v. U. S., 163 
U. S. 228, 235; U. S. v. Sing Tuck et al, 
104 U. S. 161, 168. 

There is no constitutional limit to the 
power of Congress to exclude or expel 
aliens. Colyer v. Commissioner of Im- 
migration, 265 F. 17, e 

Congress has acted, and has provided 
that “he (the alien) in custody, may be 
released under a bond.” In respect to 
the power and authority of the immigra- 
tion officials, is this language to be con- 


JANE Dob ALEXANDER, No. 4744; Cir- 
cuit Court oF APPEALS, NINTH CIR- 
CUIT. : 

These two cases are companion cases to 
the Wilson y. Robinson case above. They 
presented the same facts, appealed from 

| same court, and same attorneys argued 
them before the same court. 

The same opinion was delivered in 
each case by Judge Dietrich, which is as 
follows: / 

In its legal aspect this case is identical 
with No. 4742, Katie Roberts Wilson v. 
Margaret Jane Robinson, et al., this day 
decided, and for the reasons assigned in 
that case the decree is affirmed, as there 
modified, - 

| Rudkin, Circuit Judge, dissents for the 
reason stated in Wilson v. Robinson, 


| supra 
. 


CORPORATION OF HUNTINGDON, PA., ET 
AL., PLAINTIFF'S IN Err0R, V. GENERAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION; CIRCUIT CouRT 
oF APPEALS, Firtu Circuit, No. 4792. 


The finance company in this case was 
engaged in the business of financing au- 
tomobile dealers in the purchase of auto- 
mobiles from the factory and in selling 
them on the installment plan to indi- 
vidual purchasers. 

The company took out insurance to 
protect it against loss from the accept- 
ance of obligations of dealers and pur- 
chasers by reason of fictitious sales. The 
insurance policy provided that the in- 
sured make a regular monthly checking 
of the obligations. 

The court, in trror to the District 
Court for the Western Distiret of Texas, 
held that the agreement to check be- 
came a warranty, the breach of which 
prevented recovery on the policy for 
losses incurred after the failure to make 
the first monthly checking. 

Allen R. Grambling, (Jones, Hardie & 
Grambling; Lea, McGrady, Thompson & 
Edwards; McBroom & Scott on _ the 
brief), for plaintiffs in error. William 
H. Burges, Joseph G. Bennis, (A. H. Cul- 
well on the brief), for defendant in error. 

Before Walker Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. Bryan, Circuit Judge, de- 
livered the opinion as follows: 

This is an action to recover for losses 
insured against by a policy of indemnity 
insurance. The policy was dated May 
10, 1924, and was issued by the defendant 
Penn-National Hardware Mutual in fa- 
vor of the plaintiff, General Finance Cor- 
poration. It provided against “loss re- 
sulting from the violation of the terms 
of any trust receipt, mortgage or lease 
agreement, conditional sales agreement 
in which the assured shall have a pe- 
cuniary interest, which, for the purpose 
of this policy, shall hereinafter be known 
as Obligations, by reason of the wrong- 
ful sale, mortgage, pledge, conversion, 
concealment or disposing of by any per- 
son or persons who shall have executed 
an obligation to the-assured, or any 
motor vehicle “in the possession of said 
person or persons, or by the conversion 
of the proceeds of sale thereof by said 
person or persons, or by reason of the 
nondelivery to any person or persons, or 
fraudulent or fictitious sale of the motor 
vehicle described in said trust receipt, 
mortgage, conditional sale or lease 
agreement (or bills of lading thereof), 
subject to the warranties, stipulations, 
strued as permissive or directive ? 

The appellee relies upon the case of 
U. 8. Sugar Equalization Board v. De 
Ronde & Co., 7 F. (2d) 981, where the 
court construed the word “authorized” 
as meaning “directed”; also to like effect, 
the cases of Chase v. U. S., 261 F. 833, 
and Supervisors v. U. S., 71 U. S. 435. 
These cases are decided upon the princi- 
ple that where Congress consigns to a 
public official the execution of a duty 
under a law in the interests either of 
the public or an individual, and in the 
assignment of such duty uses language 
permissive or discretionary in form, such 
language is to be construed as directive. 

We are not confronted with such a sit- 
uation here. Neither the public or any 
third person has an interest, nor is the 
appellee possessed of an underlying or 
inherent right separable from or inde- 
pendent of the provision contained in the 
Act itself. Ner are we able to find 
where the construction of this provision 
of the act has been directly under con- 
sideration in the reported cases. We are, 
therefore, in the ascertainment of the 


| intention of Congress, in the use of the 





\ 


language found in Section 20 of the Act 
of February 5, 1917, left to a construc- 
tion of the language itself, without the 
often present aids of inherent governing 
principles or precedent. 

Case Ruled Irrelevent. 

The case In re Williams, 994 F. 996, 
relied upon by appellant, falls short of a 
solution to the problem. The court had 
under consideration in that case an in- 
terpretation of a court rule, which pro- 
vided that the judge “may” admit to 
bail. This language was construed to 
be permissive, and gave to the judge a 
discretion. 

An examination of the Immigration 
Act and its various sections, discloses 
the fact that Congress conferred first 
upon the administrative officials, broad 
and plenary powers; and, second, that it 
used due care in describing those powers 
with clear, definite and comprehensive 
language, making plain discretionary, au- 
thority when discretion was intended. 
To illustrate in Section 3, it is provided— 
“such children may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Labor, be admitted, 
etc.” And again, in the same section: 
“May be admitted in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Labor, and under such 
conditions as he may prescribe.’’ 

It is important to notice that the pro- 
vision under consideration states that— 
“he may be released under a bond,” but 
it does not state “at the discretion” of 
anybody. The difference thus noted, to- 
gether with the natural and ordinary 
construction of the words thus grouped 
in the sentence, raises the presumption 
that Congress intended to grant to the 
alien a right, and that its failure with 
some such phrase as—“at the discretion 
of the Commissioner,” vests the discre- 
tion to avail himself of the opportunity 
afforded in the alien, and not the discre- 
tion to allow bail in the Commissioner or 
Director. 

It seems to us a reasonable rule of 
construction, applicable here, that if it 

said that the official may give a 
privilege to an applcant, the words are-— 
presumptively——permissive only, while if 
it is said that the applicant may have 
the privilege, the words are—presump- 
tively—mandatory upon the official. 

Such is the conclusion reached, which 
will affirm the District Court. 

Judge affirmed. 

December 17, 1926, 


agreements and conditions hereinafter 
set forth.”’ 

The policy also contains the fololwing 
provisions: 

“This entire policy shall be void if 
the assured has concealed or misrep- 
resented any material fact or circum- 
stance concerning this insurance or the 
subject thereof; or in any case of fraud, 
attempted fraud, o false swearing wil- 
fully or intentionally done by the as- 
sured touching any matter relating to 
this insurance or the subject thereof 
whether before or after a loss.” 

“If the assured shall make any claim 
knowing the same to be false or fraudu- 
lent, as regards amount or otherwise, 
said insurance shall become void, and 
all claims thereunder shall be for- 
feited.” > 

Paragraph XII of the form of policy 
usually issued by defendant required 
the assured to make monthly a physical 
checking of automobiles. That para- 
graph was not satisfactory to plaintiff 
and upon its insistence was changed 
so as to provide for a regular monthly 
checking of wholesale or dealer’s obliga- 
tions accepted as security for loans made 
by the assured. There remained un- 
changed a sentence in that paragraph 
reading, ‘‘unless at the cost of the com- 
pany, however, the method of monthly 
checking adopted by the assured shall 
be acceptable to the company,’ except 
that for the work “checking”? the word 
“check”? was substituted. 

The American Surety Company was 
joined as a defendant by reason of its 
having become surety on the policy to 
the extent of $10,000. Plaintiff’s claim 
is based upon its acceptance of 93 re- 
tail obligations, representing mort- 
gages upon that number of automobiles 
purporting to have been sold by the 
Cooke Motor Company to _ individual 
purchasers, and upon seven wholesale 
obligations, that is mortgages by the 
Cooks Motor Company upon _§auto- 
mobiles purporting to’ have been pur- 
chased from the factory. 

The retail obligations aggregated up- 
wards of $105,000, and the wholesale 
obligations $7,916, but both classes of 
obligations included 15 per cent, or 
about $16,000, of profit which the plain- 
tiff expected to make. 

As a matter of fact, automobiles 
bearing the numbers described in the 
obligations had been manufactured, but 
not a single one of them had ever been 
delivered to the Cooke Motor Company; 
so that all such obligations were fraudu- 
lent and fictitious, and did not repre- 
sent any automobile that had ever been 
in its possession. 


Fraud Established. 


Therefore the fraud ‘of the Cooke 
Motor Company in issuing the obliga- 
tions is established beyond dispute. 
Plaintiff claims that it had no knowledge 
of the fraudulent and fictitious character 
of the obligations. 

The defenses interposed included the 
following: (1) that plaintiff did have 
such knowledge, in fact was a partici- 
pant in the fraudulent scheme, and 
should be denied any recovery whatever; 
(2) that recovery for the face of the 
obligations could not be had for the 
reasons, (a) that at the time the policy 
became effective, plaintiff had in its pos- 
session fraudulent and fictitious obliga- 
tions of the Cooke Motor Company ag- 
gregating about $52,000, and worthless 
paper bringing the total up to nearly 
$100,000, which fraudulent, fictitious 
and worthless paper was exchanged for 
equally worthless paper issued subse- 
quently to the date of the policy; (b) 
that a substantial part of the money 
advanced by plaintiff was upon obliga- 
tions accepted by it after the date of 
the first monthly checking which plain- 
tiff was required to make, and that as 
to such obligations thereafter issued, 
defendant: was relieved from liability by 
the terms. of the policy; and (c) that 
in any event defendant could not be 
held bound for plaintiff's profits of about 
$16,000, but was only liable for the 
actual amount lost by plaintiff in its 
dealings with the Cooke Motor Com- 
pany. 

Financed the Dealers. 

Plaintiff was engaged in the business 
of financing automobile dealers in the 
purchase of automobiles from the fac- 
tory, and in selling them on the in- 
stallment plan to individual purchasers, 
and had been dealing with the Cooke 
Motor Company for some time. As 
early as January, 1924, it applied for 
insurance which would protect it against 
loss upon acceptance of obligations of 
automobile dealers and individual pur- 
chasers by reason of fraudulent and 
fictitious, sales. 

Up to the time of issuance of policy 
in suit it had on hand fraudulent and 
fictitious obligations amounting to about 
$52,000 which it had accepted from the 
Cooke Motor Company. In addition it 
held paper of that company of the face 
value of $54,000, all of which, except 
about $12,000, proved to be worthless 
on account of having been signed by ac- 
commodation endorsers or irresponsible 
parties. 

After the policy was issued, and.up 
to NovembBtr, 1924, when the Cooke 
Motor Company failed, fraudulent and 
fictitious obligations antedating the 
policy were taken up by the Coake 
Motor Company with money advanced 
by plaintiff on like obligations accepted 
by it subsequently to the date of the 
policy. i 

Throughout the whole’ course of 
plaintiff’s dealings with the Cooke Motor 
Company a form of purchaser’s obliga- 
tion was used which included his street 
address, and it was plaintiff’s custom 
to send a letter to such address, stating 
that it had acquired the  purchaser’s 
obligation and was entitled to future 
payments thereon, and requesting a 
recognition by purchaser of its rights. 

Many of these letters were returned 


“ 





Theft 


Insurance 


Senate Passes Measure to 


Incorporate Pension Fund 


29018. 

The Senate has passed Senate Bill 
No. 3657, by Senator McLean (Rep.), 
Connectieut, to incorporate the Federal 
reserve pension fund and to define the 
functions of that fund. 





unclaimed. More than 40 of the sup- 
posed purchasers of the 93 retail obliga- 
tions involved in this suit were repre- 
sented as living in El Paso, where both 
the plaintiff and Cooke Motor Com-. 
pany had their places of business; but 
49 of the 93 notices were returned as 
unclaimed by the addressees. Some 
payments were made on these contracts, 
but in every instance they were made 
by the Cooke Motor Company, which, 
in some unexplained manner, received 
some of the notices mailed to supposed 
purchasers. +t 


No Proper Investigation. 

Plaintiff was a subscriber to, and re- 
ceived each morning, the “Commercial 
Recorder,” a publication giving informa- 
tion of court house records, including 
records of automobile licenses and mort- 
Sages. During the period covered by 
the policy, licenses wer€ issued for only 
six Paige cars, and only seven Jewett 
cars. A director of the plaintiff cor- 
poration, who, however, was not active 
in the conduct of its business, testified 
that its president, Mr. Cunninghanf, 
told him that investigations were being 
made of the license records of auto- 
mobiles. That testimony was not denici 
by Cunningham, although he testified 
that no investigation of court house 
records was in fact made. 

The only effort made by plaintiff to 
make a checking of the Cooke Motor 
Company’s wholesale obligations was to 
write a letter on the first of each month, 
stating simply the amount of such ob- 
ligations, and requesting a reply stating 
whether that amount was correct. 

At the close of all the evidence the 
trial court, over defendant’s objection 
and exception, instruction a verdict for 
plaintiff for the full amount represented 
by the face of the obligations. 


Evidence Shows Knowledge. 

Under the language of the policy of 
insurance, plaintiff was not bound to 
make any investigation, and cannot be 
prevented from recovery unless it» had 
actual knowledge of the fraud _ per- 
petrated by the Cooke Motor Company; 
but if it did have such knowledge, it 
concealed that fact and committeed a 
fraud, which rendered the policy void 
and precluded any subsequent right of 
recovery. 

We are of opinion that there was’ 
enough evidence tending to show such 
actual knowledge to make it eror to 
take the case away from the jury. If 
plaintiff had made the slightest investi- 
gation, it could not have failed to dis- 
cover the fraud of the Cooke Motor 
Company. An injury at any one of the 
addresses on the letters which were re- 
turned unclaimed, or an investigation 
of the license records, would have dis- 
closed the fact that no automobile 
pledged to plaintiff as security had been 
sold or licensed, or had ever been in the @ 
possession of the automobile dealer. 

The jury had the right to infer frill 
the circumstances in evidence that plain- 
tiff, as a reasonably careful business 
concern, made some inquiry or investiga- 
tion, and consequently that it did dis- 
cover the fraud. 

It is consistent with the evidence that 
plaintiff, having become aware that it 
was im possession of fraudulent and 
fictitious obligations, set about to pro- 
cure insurance and to replace such ob- 
ligations with others of like character 
at defendant’s expense. 


Proper Question for the Jury. 

Its loss after the policy was issued did 
not increase more than $10,000 or $12.- 
000. But it is said that even the risk 
of losing that amount would have been 
sufficient to dissuade plaintiff/ from mak- 
ing the dishonest attempt to protect 
itself by taking out insurance. 

Whether that be so or not, taking into 
consideration that the ~ possible gain 
would be about $100,000, was a ques- 
tion for the jury. In our opinion plain- 
tiff in any event was not entitled to 
recover the full amount represented by 
the fictitious obligations. The policy did 
not insure against the loss of profits 
amounting to approximately $16,000. 
Nor do we think@that any loss was sus- 
tained by the surrender of the fictitious 
obligations issued prior to the date of the 
policy and the acceptance instead of 
fictitious obligations issued after that 
date. 

Check Not Sufficient. ww 

Aside from the policy, one obliga; 
tion was not worth any more than aif 
other. All were equally valueless. We 
are of opinion, furthermore, that the 
mere writing of a leter by plaintiff to 
an automobile dealer, stating the amount 
of the wholesale obligations it held, and 
requesting a reply admitting or denying 
that the amount stated was correct, was 
insufficient to constitute a check or 
checking of the wholesale obligations. 
Such letter and request for reply could 
not possibly tend to show the existence 
or nonexistence of such obligations. 
Paragraph XII of the contract is not® 
ambiguous. It required plaintiff to make 
an investigation in order to find out 
whether the wholesale obligations were 
on hand as reported by the dealer. 

We would suppose that a proper 
checking would also include the duty 
to see that the mortgaged automobiles 
reported to be at the dealer’s place of 
business were actually there. Defend- 
ant’s agreement to insure against loss 
was made subject to plaintiff’s agree- 
ment to make a regular monthly check- 
ing of wholesale obligations. Plaintiff's 
agreement thereby became a warranty. 

Rice v. Fidelity & Deposit Co., 103 
Fed. 427; 14 R. C. L. 1026, 1027. The 
breach of that warranty has the effect 
to prevent recovery on the policy for 
losses incurred after the failure to make 
the first monthly checking. 

The judgment is reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings 
not inconsistent with this opinion, 

December 10, 1926, 
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Semi-Soft 
| Collars 


Rehearing Denied 
In Appeal Made in 


Infringement Suit 


Court in Decision Covering 
Water'Softening Device 
Passes on Claimed In- 
ventive Advance. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY v. FRANK L. 
WADHAM, ET AL.; CIRCUIT CouRT OF 
APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT; No. 4105. 
An application for a rehearing of this 

appeal in a patent infringement suit, 
involving Gans Patent No. 1,195,923 (re- 
ported United States Daily, 1979), was 
denied in this opinion, the full text of 
which, follows: 

Per Curiam: The application for re- 
hearing presents some questions touched 
perhaps too summarily, if at all, by the 
opinion, and deserving further discus- 
sion. . 

(1) Claim 5 was held valid and in- 
fringed. It differs from claim, 1 by call- 


ing for an additional element,—a pipe | 
connected to the lowest point in the cas- | 


ing for removing the salt solution. The 
identity of defendant’s structure with 
this claim in this respect was testified 
to by plaintiff’s expert, alleged in ap- 
pellant’s brief and not questioned in ap- 
pellee’s brief, nor, as we remember, on 
the oral argument. Defendant now says 
that its salt solution comes in at the 
bottom, flows up, and leaves at the top; 
hence it does not infringe. It is true 
that this is the regenerative operation; 
but when that is finished the filter bed 
will be full of the salt solution, which 
must not remain. To drain it out 
through the pipe by which it had en- 
tered would seem the natural if not the 
necessary operation, and the claim would 
find full response in the structure. 
Invention as Claimed. 

(2) Inventive advance by Gans over 
Leister was found to be because Leister 
had (or was not shown to have been 
without) a confining cover plate over 
his zeolite bed, thus preventing the es- 
sential boiling during backwashing. It is 
now urged that Gans showed, as an alter- 
native form, one which; like Leister, had 
a confining cover, and that, Gans by his 
broad claim must be deemed to have 
covered all his forms shown as equiva- 
lents, the claim would read upon Leister 
and so be invalid. (L. Sschrieber Co. v. 


Grimm (C. C. A. 6), 76 Fed. 671; Lum- | 
ber Anti-stain Co. v. Nester (C. C. A. 6), | 


178 Fed. 927.) It may be doubted whether 
the rule of these cases should be ap- 
plied to a rather casual reference to an 
alternative form so useless and so near- 
ly inoperative as this would be (accord- 
ing to our judgment of Leister); but the 
basis of defendant’s contention fails. The 
Gans specfication says: ‘The respective 
layers of filtering material and zeolite 
may be contained within perforated or 
other similar removable casings, let into 
ihe filter casing, so that the removal of 
@:ile filtering material, and zeolites from 
the filter casing may be facilitated when 
such is at any time required.” There is 
no drawing to interpret this description. 
The argument is that because the zeo- 
lites are contained within a removable re- 
ceptacle, therefore that receptacle is 
closed by a top cover (perforated). Not 
so. This school boy’s lunch is contained 
within his dinner pail after-he takes off 
the cover as well as before. If the re- 
movable casing is an open top cylinder 
with a perforated bottom, its contents 
are properly described as within it. We 
can not surmise the existence of this un- 
shown and undescribed cover, in order 
to deféat the patent. F 
Would Soften Water 
(3) The claim was for a water-soften- 
ing apparatus comprising, among other 
elements, “means for permitting the 
passage of water through the casing.” 
The means shown and described there- 
fore consisted of the inlet pipe | at the 
top and the outlet pipe j at the bottom, 
and the water was said to pass down- 
ward through the filter beds. Since the 
claim was not as limited as the descrip- 
tion, it could perhaps be rightly trans- 
lated into terms of structure by making 
it call for “an inlet or outlet pipe at the 
top and an outlet or inlet pipe at the 
bottom.” If that had been its form, and if 
it were later discovered: that the bottom 
inlet-top outlet form was old, and: yet 
that there was patentable invention in 
reversing the flow (see opinion) there 
would have been no objection,—as we 
think,—to a disclaimer of so much of the 
claim as would extend to and include 
the bottom inlet and top outlet pipes. 
This would have narrowed the claim by 
confining it to what was new,—the ap- 
propriate office of a disclaimer; and, with 
a claim for “means”. This is what plain- 
tiff did,—in effect. It disclaimed any ap- 
paratus in which the water “is so in- 
troduced into the casing that it passes 
upwardly,”—that is, it disclaims any ap- 
paratus with the inlet at the bottom. De- 
fendant now urges that the disclaimer 
transforms thé mechanical patent into 
one for a downward flow process; and 
says that this can not be done. Defendant 
deduces this transformation from the 
premise that one does not now infringe 
by making or selling the apparatus, but 
only.by using it for one of the purposes 
of which it is capable. We can not agree. 
There is no proof that the apparatus 
made and sold by defendants will work 
with a reversed flow, and we can not 
assume it. The inlet pipe is at the top, 
the outlet at the bottom. It is so shown 
in the manufacturer’s catalogue. The 
parts are. relatively located as required 
by the modified claim. To find infringe- 
ment it is not necessary to think in 
terms of process. 
Rehearing Is Denied 
(4) It is true that in the case of 
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Patents 


1005) did not specifically involve this 
question. It would seem that the words 


“patented in any foreign country” would 


have indicated to senators and represen- | 
tatives, familiar with the English and | 


United States systems, inventions for 
which letters patent had been granted by 
some foreign government. With Ge- 
brauchsmuster there is no official grant 


of anything. In effect they much resemble | 
our copyrights; the “title” is ‘registered,” 


and that is all; they are in the Ger- 


man system always distinguished from | 


patents, as if something else. However 


that may be, the language of Secs. 4920 | 
and 44887 is the same in this particular; | 
both refer to the effect of a foreign | 


patent; and the holding of the Leeds and 


Catlin case has the effect of a foreign | 


Section 4920 as well as Section 44,887; 


ed. Further, and in any event, the de- 


scriptions in these Gebrauchsmuster fall 


far short of that clear and definite dis- 


closure of the precise invention now in- | 
volved which would be required, even if | 


they were publications, to give them 
anticipatory effect. 
The rehearing is denied. 


The appellant, being plaintiff below, | 
now makes a motion that the Wayne | 


Pump and Tank Company should be 
placed upon the record as a party de- 
fendant and included among the appellees. 


This motion is accompanied by a showing | 


that pending the suit in the District 
Court the Wayne Company succeeded to 


the assets and business of the Borromite | 


Company, a named defendant, and there- 
after conducted the defense in the court 


Broadcaster Held 
To Be Liable for — 
Any Infringement 


Such Transmission Without 
Authority Converts Private 
Rehearsal Into Public 


Performance. 


Jerome H. Remick & Co. Vv. GENERAL 
E.Lectric Co.; District Court, SOUTH- 
ERN District oF NEw York, No. E. 
29-102. 

This case involves the infringement of 


nothing is patented ex¢ept what is claim- | # Copyright by radio transmittal of a 


| musical composition. 


below and in this court. We are not in- | 


clined to act with regard to a change of 
interest which took place before the ap- 
peal. The motion is denied, but the man- 
date will be without prejudice to the 


right of the District Court, in entering | 
| the new decree, to include the Wayne | 


Company as a defendant, if that course 
shall seem proper to that court. 
Dec. 17, 1926. 


Appeal Wins Patent 


Examiners-in-Chief Declare 
Rejection of Claim Was 
Not Warranted. 


Hess, JOHN WILLIAM; APPEAL, DECISION; 


EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. | 
Patent No. 1612763 was issued to J. | 


W. Hess, December 28, 1926, for an im- 

provement in fold-over collar on appli- 

cation No. 477536, filed June 14, 1921. 
Limitation of claim 2 of application 


specifying “predetermining a fold line in | 


the adjacent uniform fabric of the top” 
was held, by the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Henry, Skinner and Ide), not met by the 
reference contemplating a weakening of 
the fabric at the,fold line. 

Roberts, Roberts & Cushman, 
peared for appellant. 

The full text of the Board’s decision of 
November 11, 1926, appeal No. 13507, 
follows: 

This js an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claim 2 which is as follows: 


2. 


ap- 





Nathan Burkan appeared for plaintiff; 
Charles Reave and M. E. Clark, for de- 
fendant. ‘ 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Thacher, fol- 
lows: e 

The question for decision is whether 
one who by means of the microphone 
“picks up” another’s unauthorized per- 
formance of a copyrighted musical com- 
position and transmits it by radio from 
a broadcasting station maintained and 
operated to stimulate the sale of radio 
products is liable for infringement of 
copyright. 

In Remick v. American Automobile 
Accessories Co., 5 Fed. (2d) 411, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit held that broadcasting a copy- 
righted musical composition rendered by 
an artist employed by the broadcaster 
was an infringement of a copyright 
where the purpose was, as in the case 


| at bar, to stimulate the sale of radio 
| products. 


I find no grounds for differ- 
ing with the well reasoned opinion of 
Judge Mack in that case. 
Distinction is Made. 
Here, the only distinction is that the 
defendant did not participate in the ren- 


| dition of the musical production except 
| by affording to others the opportunity | 


to hear it. Whether this distinction be 


| vital or not depends on the statute. The 


| controlling language is: 


On Semi-Soft Collar | 





| enough to say 
merely opens the window, and the or- 


A collar having a band and a top, | 


of each of which the principal extent | 


is comprised of a uniform single thick- | 


ness of woven textile fabric, sufficiently 
thick and stiff to be inherently self-sus- 
taining, band and top being conjoined, 
the juncture comprising overlapped por- 
tions constituting multiple layers of said 


| more complex than the playing of the | 
| selection by the members of the or- | 


fabric of uniform thickness conjoined in | 


a relatively rigid structure 
mining a fold line in the adjacent unif- 
form fabric of the top. 

7 References Are Stated. 

The references cited are: 


1297937, March 18, 1919. 

The invention claimed is a collar of 
the semi-soft type in which the band 
and top are formed of a uniform single 
thickness of woven textile fabric, the 


overlapping portions seamed together. 


predeter- | 


| cal production until it is heard by the | 
owners of radio receiving sets merely | 


Van Decar, | emphasizes the fact that the broadcaster | 
’ 


1270673, June 25, 1918, and Van Heusen, | 


“Any person entitled thereto, } 
compliance with the provisions of this 
act, shall have the exclusive right: 

«“* * * To perform the copyrighted 
work publicly for profit if it be a musicai 
composition and for the purpose of pub- 
lic performance for profit.” 

Certainly those who listen do not 


| perform, and therefore do not infringe. 


Can it be said with any greater reason 
that one who enables others to hear par- 
ticipates in the unauthorized perform- 
ance so as to be a contributory in- 
fringer? Surely not, if as is argued by 
analogy, he merely leaves the window 


| open so that the strains of the music 
| may be heard by those in the street 


below. 
Acts of Broadcaster. 

Such is not the case of the broad- 
caster, equipped with instruments 
animated by electricity constantly fur- 
nished, who throughout the performance 
of the orchestra picks up each note, 
translates it into electrical energy, and 


| transmits it to persons within a radius 
| of several hundred miles so that they | 


may hear the original sound. It is not 
that the broadcaster 


chestra does the rest. 
On the contrary, the acts of the broad- 


caster are found in the reactions of his | 
| instruments, constantly animated and | 


controlled by himself, and these acts 
are quite as continuous and infinitely 


chestra. 


That in the process of transmission | 


there is no audible rendition of the musi- 


is actively engaged in transmitting to 


| the radio audience the original unau- 
' thorized production. 


This seam predetermines the fold line in | 


the adjacent uniform fabric of the top. | 


By this construction it is unnecessary to 
weaken the fabric at the fold line. 

In the discussion ef the Van Heusen 
patent in the statement on appeal the 


| ment. 


examiner refers particularly to the dis- | 


closure of Fig. 9 and says that the top 
23 and band 22 are each composed of a 
single thickness of fabric 6f ‘multiple 
weave. 

Difference Pointed Out. 


In so doing it seems clear that he 
participates in the infringement. Cer- 
tainly if he broadcasts without authority 


band and top being joined by connecting | from the owner of the copyright a pri- 


| vate rehearsal of a copyrighted produc- 


tion, thus converting the private rendi- 


tion into a public performance for profit, { 
| he contributes to the resultant infringe- { 
If in the case at bar the public | 


had been excluded from the public ball- 
room at the hotel while the orchestra 
continued to play and the broadcaster 
to broadcast, he would have contributed 
to the infringement while the public was 


| absent, but the presence or absence of 


In the description of the construction | 


illustrated in Fig. 9 the patentee states 
that the neck band and folding portion 
are made of three-ply fabric. However, 
the specification of the Van Heusen _pat- 


an audience in the hotel cannot change 
the character of his acts of contributory 
infringement. 


It results that there must be a decree | 


| for the plaintiff for the usual injunction, 


tent states that the patentee contem- | 


plates the employment of single-ply fab- 
ric of suitable weave although all of the 


illustrated embodiments of the invention | 
It is to be | 


employ multiple fabrics. 
borne in mind that Van Heusen contem- 
plates in all forms of the invention a 


weakening of the collar fabric at the fold | 
line thus failing to respond to the limi- | 


tation of the claim specifying “predeter- 


mining a fold line in the adjacent uni- | 


form fabric of the top.” 
Other Patent Discussed. 

The Van Decar patent in our view is 
less pertinent to the subject matter of 
the appealed claim than the Van Heusen 
patent. Van Decar was only concerned 
with the insertion of stiffening strips in 
the neckband of the collar and the spe- 
cial form of seam employed to join the 
neckband and top is wholly incidental in 
so far as defining a fold line is con- 
cerned. Moreover, Van Decar does not 
disclose a neckband and top formed of 


Safety Co. v. Fischer, 236 Fed. 955, 961, | a single thickness of textile fabric. 
Judge Haight expressed the opinion | 


. that the Gebrauchsmuster were patents, | the appealed claim should be allowed | 


) but the decision went off in part on an- | 


ether line, and the affirmance (247 Fed. 


As the case is presented to us we think 





and the decision ‘of the examiner is re- | 


versed. 


App for bach 
Of Bill of Exceptions | 


minimum damages of $250 as fixed by 
statute and an attorney’s fee of $1,000. 
December 7, 1926. 


eal Lost for Lack 


AND CHARLES 
ERROR, V. 


GEORGE NANCY 


PLAINTIFFS IN UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA; CIRCUIT COURT OF | 


APPEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT, NO. 4886. 
In this case the court ruled that an 
alleged error assigned to a ruling of the 


| court below as to the admission of evi- 


dence was not reviewable in the absence 
of a bill of exceptions. The court also 
pointed out that a person convicted of a 
criminal charge and sentenced to jail 


cannot assert the omission of a fine as a | 
matter of which he can claim advantage | 


as a ground of reversal. 
Before Gilbert and Rudkin, 
Judges, and James, District Judge. 


Circuit 
The 


full text of the opinion, by Judge Gilbert, | 


follows: 

This case is similar to that of White 
v. United States and presents the same 
questions for consideration, excepting 
that in the present case sentence was not 


upon 


ZAHN, | 


' 
4 


Mining 
Machines 


imposed upon the conviction on each 
count but a single sentence of imprison- 
ment for the term of five years was im- 
posed. 

Referring to the fact that no fine was 
imposed and that the judgment was gen- 
eral and was not directed as to either 
count, it is contended that it was not a 
judgment authorized under the second 
count which specifies that the sentence 
must be both fine and imprisonment, and 
that on the face of the record the court 
must have imposed sentence under-count 
one and no séntence under count two, 
and that therefore the judgment should 
be reversed. 

But that conclusion does not follow. 
| The sentence was one which might have 
been imposed under either count, and it 
is to be presumed that it was imposed 
under the count which charged an of- 
fense to which the sentence was appli- 
cable. Nor in any event can the plain- 
tiffs in error assert that the omission of 
a fine is a matter of which they can 
claim advantage as a ground of reversal. 
Bartholomew v. United States, 177 Fed. 
902. 

Also without merit is the contention 
that there was repugnancy in the aver- 
ments of the first count in charging that 
the defendants did both purchase and sell 
three bundles of morphine. Either a 
purchase or a sale, or both, might have 
been proven. Simpson y. United States, 
229 Fed. 940; Foster v. United States, 11 
Fed. (2d) 100. 

The alleged error assigned to the rul- 
ing of the court as to the admission of 
testimony elicited from one of the plain- 
tiffs in error on cross examination is not 
reviewable in the absence of a bill of 
exceptions.’ We find no error. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

December 20, 1926. 





Expression in Claims 
Held Not Inaccurate 


Rejections of Specifications 
in Application for-Patent 
Is Reversed. 


HoLMES, Morris P.; APPEAL, DECISION; 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1612288 was issued to M. P. 

| Holmes December 28, 1926, for mining 
machines. The rejection of claims of the 
application for inaccurate expression was 
reversed by the  examiners-in-chief 

(Ruckman, Henry and Smith) on April 

1, 1926, on appeal No. 12710. 

L. A. Maxon appeared for appellant. 

The text of the decision follows: 

Application of Morris P. Holmes for 
a patent for an improvement in mining 
machines, filed September 26, 1921, Se- 
rial No. 503345. 

Claims Outlined. 

Mr. Louis A. Maxson, attorney for ap- 
pellant. 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 9 inclusive, of which the following 
will serve as an example: : 

1. In combination, a mining machine 
having a cutter bar at one end thereof, 
and flexible feeding means therefor in- 
cluding a feed member carried on the 
opposite end of said machine from said 
bar and rotatable in a plane at an acute 
angle to the plane of said cutter bar. 

Reference Are Cited. 

No references are cited against these 
claims. The sole ground of rejection is 
that the claims are inaccurate and. that 
this inaccuracy consists in referring to 
| the drum 18 as a “feed member.” 

In his statement the examiner says: 


the single idea of arranging the retard- 
ing drum at an acute angle instead of 
horizontal or verticle as is usually done.” 

The examiner further states that he 
| has allowed claims that refer to this 
rear drum 18 as a “retarding drum thus 
arranged at an acute angle” or as a 
“winding member’ thus arranged.” 

Feed Member Described. 
The appealed claims likewise specify 





this acute angle which apparently avoids | 


the prior art. The examiner, however, 
takes the position that “the drum 18 in 
appellant’s device is not properly a “feed 
member,” that the drum 7 is the feed 
drum and that the drum 18 is a retard- 
| ing drum although in a “broad sense 
associated with the feed-operating mech- 
| anism.” 

The original specitication (page 1, lines 
5-7) refers #to “a plurality of flexible 
feeding means” and ¢‘winding members 
for the flexible feeding means.” It also 
| describes (page 2, line 18) the drum 18 
|as “the cooperating feed oferating or 
| take-up drum cooperating with the drum 
' 7.” Page 4, line 20, uses the expression 
| “with the drum so disposed, the flexible 

feeding member, etc.” These expres- 
| sions in the specification have not been 
| criticised. The appealed claims are the 
original nine claims of the application 
somewhat amended. 
“feed operating member” was used there- 
in to designate the part in question. It 
was subsequently amended to read “feed 
member.” 
Process Is Explained. 

We think there is sufficient basis in 
the original specification for referring to 
| the part in question as a “feed member” 
| or for including it under this designa- 
tign in the expression “flexible feeding 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to operate the machine so that sheave 
9 will act as a stationary fulerum while 
the cable 19 is wound up on the drum 
18 thereby causing the cutter bar to 
make an arcuate cut. During such op- 


the drum 18. 
Examiner Is Reversed. 

It is noted that in claims 21 and 22, 
which the examiner allowed (possibly 
inadvertently) the part, in question is 
designated “a feeder member.” 

In our opinion the rejected claims are 
not inaccurate or misdescriptive and ‘we 
regard the examiner’s rejection on this 
ground as unduly technical. 
| The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 





“The present invention comprises only | 


Originally the term | 


means therefor including a feed member.” | 
In his brief appellant ploints out that | 
under some circumstances it is desirable | 


eration the real feed member would be 
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Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 


Of All United States Courts. 


Q@YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 
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LIENS: Right to Bail While Held Pending Trial for Violation of Immigration 


Laws.—Under Section 20, Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, Secretary of | 
Labor or his authorized agent, cannot decline to bail one properly taken into custody | 


under this provision, pending and during hearing.—Prentis, etc., v. Manoogian (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.)—Index Page 3782, Col. 4. 


APPEAL AND ERROR: Review: No Bill of Exceptions.—An alleged error as- 
““ signed to a ruling of the court as to the admission of evidence is not reviewable 

in the absence of a bill of exceptions.—Nancy and Zahn v. U. S. (Circuit Court of 
| Appeals, 9th Circuit.)—Index Page 3783, Col. 3. 


APPEAL AND ERROR: United States Court: Direct Appeal: Prior to Act of Feb- 
~~ ruary 13, 1925.—Where trial court’s jurisdiction is invoked solely upon ground 
that controversy involves Federal question, the Circuit Court of Appeals is without 
jurisdiction to entertain an appeal which lies direct to Supreme Court, and the ap- 
peal is transferred.—Gallardo, Treas., v. Santini Fertilizer Co. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, ist Circuit.) —Index Page 3777, Col. 7. 


| 
COPYRIGHTS: Musical Composition: Radio: Broadcasting. —One who by means 
“ of microphone picks up another’s unauthorized performance of copyrighted musi- 
cal composition and transmits it by radio from broadcasting station, maintained and 
operated to stimulate sale of radio products is liable for copyright infringement.— 
Jerome H. Remick & Co. v. General Electric Co. (District Court, Southern District 
of New York.)—Index Page 3783, Col. 3. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(CouRTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Power of Insurance Companies to 
“ Interplead: Injunction.—Under Act of May 8, 1926, chapter 273, a surety com- 
pany, disclaiming interest, may pay into registry of a Federal Court amount of 
money provided by the bond, show the diversity of citizenship, name claimants and 

| occupy position of interpleader, and Federal Courts have power and jurisdiction to 
enjoin action in State court on bond.—Fidelity and Deposit Co. v. A. S. Reid and Co. 
et al. (District Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania.)—Index Page 3777, Col. 1. 


“‘OURTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Federal Question—Where entry on | 


public land is canceled by Secretary of the Interior, and later suit is brought in 
Federal Court to obtain title on ground Secretary “made a series of gross mistakes 
in fact, and his finding of fraud was wrong in law,” held, bill presents no Federal 
question and should he dismissed for lack of jurisdiction—Wilson v. Robinson et al 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit.)—Index Page 3776, Col. 7. 


(courts: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Federal Question.—See Wilson v. 
Robinson et al—Minn Wilson v. Robinson et al (Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th 
| Circuit.) —Index Page 3776, Col. 7. 
(CRIMINAL LAW: Appeal and Error: Review: Harmless Error.—Failure to furnish 
4 defendant with free copy of the information, held, not such technical error, if 
error, as to affect substantial rights of parties, and is harmless.—Segurola et al v. 
U.S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit.)—-Index Page 3782, Col. 1. 


CRIMINAL LAW: Appeal and Error: Sentence: Omission of Fine.—A person con- 

victed of a criminal charge and sentenced to jail cannot assert omission of a fine 
as ground of reversal.—Nancy and Zahn vy. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th 
Circuit.) —Index Page 3783, Col. 3. 


NSURANCE: Avoidance of Policy for Breach of Warranty: Promissory Warranty: 
After Breach.— Where party engaged in business of financing automobile dealers 

in purchase of automobiles from, factory, and selling them on installment plan to in- 

| dividual purchasers, takes out insurance to protect it against loss upon acceptance of 
| obligations of dealers and purchasers by reason of fictitious sales, and insurance 


policy provides that insured make regular monthly checking of obligations, held, | 


agreement to check became warranty, breach of which prevents recovery on policy 
for losses incurred after failure to make first monthl ychecking.—Penn-National 
Hardware Mutual v. General Finance Corporation (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th 
' Circuit.)—Index Page 3782, Col. 5. 


PROHIBITION: Liability of Owner for Acts of Waiter.—Where waiter in cafe 

serves and sells liquor in the presence and sight of owner, held, question of 
owner’s guilt is for jury.—Melendez v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit). 
—Index Page 8777, Col. 4. 


PROHIBITION: Transporting and Possessing: When One Offense.—Where posses- 
sion of liquor is only such as is necessarily incidental to its transportation, trans- 
porter should not be charged with both transportation and possession.—Segurola et 
al. v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit.)—Index Page 3782, Col. 1. 
GEARCH AND SEIZURES: Search Warrants: Execution: Suppressed Evidence.— 
Evidence procured unlawfully, held inadmissable.—U. S. v. Griffin, 2d case (Dis- 
} trict Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania.)—Index Page 3776, Col. 1. 


sEARCH AND SEIZURE: Probable Cause: Confidential Communications.—Where 

officer declares that he received confidential information as to facts which lead 
him to search defendants’ automobile, held, trial court should sustain the objection 
imposed to stating source of such information, as it is against public policy.—Seg- 
urola et al. v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit.)—Index Page 3782, Col. 1. 





GHIPPING: Limitation of Liability: Shipper.—Where shipper hires tug and two 

barges and agrees to assume risks and to pay for coal and any extra men needed, 
held, such party cannot limit his liability for damage under the statute, as he neither 
owns vessels, nor mans victuals and navigates them at his own expense and pro- 
curement.—In re Petition of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. (District Court, 
Northern District of New York.)—Index Page 8777, Col. 5. : 
<TATUTES: Construction.—Statute of Porto Rico suspended but did not abolish 

death penalty for murder, and at end of suspension period the statute need not 
be reenacted.—Arocho vy. People: of Porto Rico (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st 
Circuit.)—Index Page 5777, Col. 2. 


Patents and Trade Marks 
ATENTS: Invention: Detachability or Removability—Mere detachability or re- 
movability of parts falls within range of mechanic. Invention involved in struc- 
tural characteristics by which element may be removed but not in conception of idea 
of its removability—Hendry, W. F., Ex parte (Decision, Commissioner of Patents). 
—Index Page 3776, Col. 5. 
ATENTS: Issued: Fold-Over Collar.—Patent No. 1612763 issued to Hess for fold- 
over collar, limitation of claim 2 of application specifying “predetermining a fold 
line in adjacent uniform fabric of top,” held not met by reference contemplating 
weakening of collar fabric at fold line-—Hess, J. W., Appeal (Decision, Examiners- 
in-Chief.)—Index Page 783, Col. 2. 


ATENTS: Issued: Indoor Golf Game.—Patent No. 1612291 issued to Jackson for 


indoor golf game; claims specifying undulatory playing surface not anticipated | 


by reference providing troughs for catching bails as they roll off putting surface.— 
Jackson, G. P., Appeal (Decision, Examiners-in-Chief.)—-Index Page 3776, Col. 6. 


PATENTS: Infringement: Validity.—Where plaintiff's inventive advancé over Leis- 


ter was based on Leister’s confining cover plate over zeolite bed, and plaintiff's , 
specification says, “filtering material and zeolite may be contained within perforated | 


or other similar removable casings, let into the filter casing”; held, such description 
does not necessarily imply use of cover.—Permutit Co. v. Wadham et al (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.) —Index Page 3783, Col. 1. 


mining machines. Use of term “feed member” in claims of application held to 
including a feed member.”—Holmes, M. P., Appeal (Decision, Examiners-in-Chief). 
—Index Page 3783, Col. 4. 


ATENTS: Issued: Hand Lamp: Clenched Lugs As Not Presenting Removability. 
| —Patent No. 1612579 issued to Hendry for hand lamps. Limitation in claim 8 
| of application making switches “freely removable from the outside of the casing,” 
held, met by Hubert’s switch provided with lugs which “are turned over or clenched.” 


orn 


W. F., Ex parte (Decision, Commissioner of Patents.)—Index Page 3776, Col. 5. 





*[PRADE-MARKS: Similarity: Goods Same Descriptive Properties.—Registration 
of “Foma-Ton” as trade mark for hair tonic denied in view of prior registration 


’ 


| of “La Foma” for like goods: and word “Foamer’ 
| 


| Atlanta Barbers’ Supply Co. (Commissioner of Patents.)—Index Page 3783, Col. 7. 
. 


(NDE 


ATENTS: Issued: Mining Machines.—Patent No. 1612288 issued to Holmes for | 


have sufficient basis in specification in designation “flexible feeding means therefor | 


since lugs may be straightened so as to provide removability from outside.—Hendry, | 


in prior use by applicant in selling | 
hair tonic, and registered “Toma,” held not merely descriptive.—I’, W. Fitch Co. v. | 


3199) 


Barbers’ 


pace Id 


Supplies 


| Registration Denied 
| Mark “Foma-Ton” as 
_ Similar to “La Foma” 


| Designations for Hair Tonic 
Declared Likely to Con- 
fuse or Deceive 


Public. 
| THe F. W. FitcH COMPANY V. ATLANTA 
BARBERS SUPPLY Co.; COMMISSIONER OF 

| PATENTS. 
| This case came on for review on appeal 
| of the applicant, Atlanta Barbers Supply 
Co., of the decision of the examiner ,of 
trade mark interferences sustaining op- 
position No. 6683 filed by The F. W. Fitch 
Company to the registration by the appli- 
cant of the notation “Foma-Ton” as a 
trade mark for hair tonic, application No. 
| 209864, filed February 19, 1925, published 
August 4, 1925. 

Bair & Freeman hppeared for The F. 
W. Fitch Co.; Shreve, Crow & Gordon, for 
Atlanta Barbers Supply Co. 


The full text of the decision follows: 

The opposer set up prior use of the 
trade mark “La Foma” and registration 

| of such mark on November 11, 1924, reg- 
istration No. 191480, 


tonic. 


used upon hair 


Opposer’s Mark Older. 

Both parties have taken _ testimony. 
That presented on behalf of the opposer 
company fairly establishes adoption and 
use of its mark from a date prior to any 
| established by the applicant for adoption 
and use of the latter’s mark. The goods 
being the same and the opposer being 
first in the field with its mark, the ques- 
} tion here to be considered is the similar- 
ity of the marks and the consequent 
probability of confusion of goods. 

The notation “Foma” is common to the 
two marks and constitutes the principal 
portion or feature of such marks.. It 
! would seem plain enough purchasers 
| would be quite likely to call for the goods 

by this name alone and the applicant’s 
goods could be successfully substituted 
and sold for those of the opposer. Un- 
| der these conditions, there is likely to be 
confusion or mistake in the mind of the 
public or the deception of purchasers. 
The applicant company has presented 
certain matters for consideration in sup- 
| port of its contention that the opposition 
should be dismissed. It is urged the ap- 
plicant company has established the sell- 

ing of a foaming hair tonic under a 

descriptive name in which the word 
| “Foamer” appears at a date prior to the 
earliest date set up by the opposer com- 
pany and further contends that the word 
“Foamer” and the notation “Foma” are 
pronounced substantially the same way, 
and for these reasons the opposer com- 
pany is not entitled to any exclusive 
rights in the word “Foma.” 

In further support of this view, it is 
contended by the applicant company that 
the word “Foamer,” being clearly’ de- 
| scriptive of the foaming character or 
| quality of the tonic, is so nearly like the 
notation “Foma” that the latter is’also 
merely descriptive of the goods and, as a 
consequence, this portion common to both 
the opposer’s and the applicant’s marks 
| is deseriptive and public property. The 
two marks being otherwise dissimilar, it 
is argued no confusion of ownership or 
origin of goods is probable. i 

Reference is also made to certain reg- 
istered marks used upon other goods;’ in 
which marks the word “Foam” appears. 
The similarity of this word to the nota- 
tion “Foama” is stressed by the appli- 
cant company as sufficient basis for hold- 
ing the latter notation is public property 
and not subject to exclusive use by 
anyone. 

Contentions Are Overruled. 

It is not believed the applicant com- 
pany’s contentions can be sustained. The 
notation which constitutes the part com- 
mon to both marks is not more than 
suggestive of the character of the goods; 
clearly it cannot be held merely descrip- 
tive. It is so far dissimilar to the word 
“Foam” or “Foamer” as to constitute a 
different word. It is doubtful purchasers 
would interpret such notation as other 
than fanciful in meaning or somewhat 
suggestive, even if they thought of its 
similarity to “Foam” or “Foamer” at all. 

It is not regarded as proper to hold 
the prior use, by the applicant company, 
of the phrase “Famous Federal Foamer” 
on a foaming hair tonic establishes any 
rights in the applicant company to ‘the 
notation “Foma.” It appearing, there- 
fore, that the applicant company adopted 
its trade mark in full view and with a 
knowledge of the trade mark of the op- 
poser and that this principal feature or 
portion of both marks is identical, con- 
fusion in trade is believed to be probable 
and the opposer company would conse- 
| quently suffer damage. 
| The decision of the examiner sustain- 
| ing the opposition and adjudging the ap- 
plicant, Atlanta Barbers Supply Co.; not 
entitled to the registration for which it 
has made application, is affirmed. 

December 29, 1926. 


Certified as Eligible 
For Posi at Billings 








The Civil Service Commission has ¢er- 
| tified to the Postmaster General the 
names of Claude S. Harmon, Orson. B. 
| Prickett, and Edwin Grafton as being 
eligible for appointment as postmaster 
| at Billings, Montana. 
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ae 


Advertising 

Words “Army” and “Navy”—H. R. 8200, 
‘Mr. Knutson (Minn.). Prohibit use 
of in advertising. 

Reported to House May 6, No. 1091. 


Agriculture 
Anti-Dumping—H. R. 10510, Mr. Hare 

(S. C.). Prevent destruction of per- 
ishable products | y commission dealers, 
etc. 

‘Reported to House June 30, No. 1570. 
Cattle, Tick Infested—H. R. 12775, Mr. 

Hudspeth (Tex.). Permit entry from 
Mexico upon being freed therefrom. 

Reported to House June 15, No. 1496. 
Experiment Statieon—H. R. 7266, Mr. 

Fulmer (S. C.). Establish dairying 
and livestock experiment station at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Reported to House June 18, No. 1518. 
Export Plant Products—H. R. 6241, Mr. 

Haugen (Iowa.). Authorize Secre- 
tary to certify free from disease. 

Passed House Apr. 7; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Farmers’ Cooperative Associati-ns—S. 

2965, Mr. Capper (Kan.). Prevent 
discrimination against Boards of Trade 
and similar associations. 

Passed Senate Apr. 19; rfd. H. Com. on 
Africulture. : 
Farm Relief—H. R. 11618, Mr. Tincher 

(Kan.). Establish Federal farm ad- 
visory council. Z 

Reported to House Apr. 27, No. 994. 
Farm Relief—H. R. 11606, Mr. Aswell 

(La.). Establish cooperative market- 
ing associations. 

Reported to House Apr. 27, No. 1004. 
Foreign Information—S. 3473, Mr. Mc- 

Nary (Ore.). Expansion of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in foreign fields for 
diffusing of useful information. 

Reported to Senate Apr. 24, No. 659. 
H. R. 10129, Mr. Ketcham 

Same as S. 3473. 

Passed House Apr. 7; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Future Markets—S. 454, Mr. Caraway 

(Ark.). Prevent sale of cotton and 
grain in future markets. 

Reported to Senate Mar. 3, No. 508. 
Grazing Facilities—S. 2854, Mr. Stan- 

field (Ore.). Promote development, 
protection and utilization of on public 
lands. 

Reported to Senate Mar. 31, No. 517. 
Loans—H. R. 9268, Mr. Stevenson (S. 

C.). 
mit loans on growing crops. 

Passed House May 17; rptd. to Senate 
June 8, No. 1016. 

Milk Importation—H. R. 11768, Mr. Ta- 
ber (N. Y.). Regulate importation of 
milk and cream. 

Passed House June 30; rptd. to Senate 
Dec.“22, No. 1210. 

Postage Rate—S. 949, Mr. Ha * fGa.). 

Reduce on farm products. 

Passed Senate June 9; rfd. H. Com. on 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Agriculture Department—H. R. 15008, 

Mr. Magee (N. Y.). Making ap- 
propriations for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928. 

Passed House Dec. 21; rfd. 
Committee on Appropriations. 


Aeronautics 
Procurement Board—H. R. 11284, Mr. 

Vinson (Ky.). . Establish aircraft 
procurement board. 

Passed House July 
Military Affairs. 

Banking 
Treasury Department—H. R. 14557, 

Mr. Madden (Ill.) Making appro- 
priations for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928. 

Passed House, Dec. 10; passed Senate 
Dec. 16; sent to conference Dec. 17. 
Farm Loan Act—H. R. 9269, Mr. Stev- 

enson (S. C.). Amend to permit 
voice in selection of secretary-treasurer 
by banks. 

Passed House May 17; rptd. to Senate 
May 27, No. 947. 
National Banks—H. R. 2, Mr. McFad- 

den (Pa.). Branch banking, consoli- 
dation of associations, improve facilities 
and protect. 

Passed House Feb. 4; 
amended, May 13; sent to conf, May 13. 
Pittman Act—S. 756, Mr. Pittman 

(Ney.). Complete purchase of s"' 
under. 

Passed Senate June 8; 
Banking and Currency. 


rfd. S. Com. on 


to Senate 


j 
f 
2; rfd. S. Com. on 


rfd. H. Com. on 


Securities, Fraudulent—H. R. 52, Mr. | 


Denison (Ill.). Prevent use of mails 
and interstate commerce facilities in 
sale of. 

Reported to House Dec. 22, 


Chemicals 

Caustic Alkali and Acids—S. 2320, Mr. 

Pepper (Pa.). Regulate in interstate 
commerce. 

Passed Senate Apr. 2; 
June 17, No. 1512. : 
H. R. 10823, Mr. Griest (Pa.). 

S. 2320. 

Reported to House Apr. 1, No. 759. 


Child Welfare 
Maternity and Infancy Ac'—H. R. 7555, 
Mr. Parker (N. Y.). Provi’> future 
appropriations under. 
Passed House Apr. 6; 
May 3, No. 745. 


Claims 
Civil War Construction—S. 47, Mr. But- 
ler (Mass.). Reimburse Massachu- 
setts for Civil War defense construc- 
tion. — 
Passed Senate Apr. 3; rfd. H. Com. on 
War Claims. 


1925, No. 34. 


= 


rptd. to House 


Same ar 


rptd. to Senate 


French Spoliations—S. 62, Mr. Butler | 
for | 
indemnity for prior to July 31, 1801, as 


(Mass.). Allowance for claims 
reported by Court of Claims. 

Reported to Senate Apr. 21, No. 643. 
Method of Settlement—S. 1912, Mr. 

Means (Colo.). «Provide method of 
settlement of claims for property and 
personal damage against U. S. 

Passed Senate Mar. 15; passed House, 
amended, June 10. 

Trading with Enemy Act—S. 2587, Mr. 

Gillett (Mass.). Amend in respect to 
income from alien property held. 

Passed Senate May 20; rfd. H. Com. In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
War Contracts—S. 3641, Mr. Oddie 

(Nev.). Amend Act to provide relief 
in connection with. 

Passed Senate Apr. 27; rfd. H. Com. on 
Mines and Mining. ° 


Coal 
Regulation—S. 4177, Mr. Copeland (N. 
Y.). Regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in coal. 
Reported to Senate May 6, No. 812. 


rfd. S. Com. on 


(Mich.). | 


Amend Credit Act 1923 to per- | 








passed Senate | 





Commerce-Trade 
Basket Measures—H. R. 5677, Mr. Per- 
kins (N. J.). Fix standards for bas- 
“kets and hampers 

Reported to House Apr. 21, No. 9351. 

S. 3936, Mr. McNary (Ore.). Same as 

H. R. 5677. 

Passed Senate May 10; returned4to Sen- 
ate May 18. 

Foreign Commerce Service—H. R. 3858, 

Mr. Hoch (Kan.). Establish in De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Passed House Apr. 13; rptd. to Senate 
Apr. 29, No. 711. 

Foreign Trade Zones—S. 66, Mr. Jones 

(Wash.). Establish, operation and 
maintenance of in ports of entry. 

Reported to Senate Mar. 22, No. 437. 

re 
Congress 
Election Expenditures—S. Res. 268, Mr. 

Neely (W. Va.). Disqualification of 
Senators who expend above certain 
amounts to secure election. 

Reported to Senate July 2. 

Construction 
Federal Construction Work—H. R. 

8992, Mr. Campbell (Pa.). Regulate 
disbursements of funds for. 

Rptd. to House Dec. 16, No. 1629. 

Cotton 
Reports—H. R. 11422, Mr. Vinson (Ga.). 

Amend Act providing cotton crop re- 
port. 

Passed House June 21; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Cotton Reports—H. R. 15539, Mr. Jones 

(Tex.). Relating to cotton reports of 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Rptd. to House Dec. 21, No. 1643. 

Customs 
Bureau—H. R. 


rfd. S. Com. on 


Customs 10729, Mr. 
Green, (Iowa). 
ment of ‘Treasury. 

Passed House Apr. 27; 


amended, Dec. 17, No. 


District of Columbia 

Board of Education—H. R. 58, 

Gasque S. C.). Provide for elec- 
tion of. 

Reported to House Apr. 12, No. 839. 
Botanic Garden—S. 4153, Mr. 

(Ohio). Authorize acquirement of 
land for new location. 

Passed Senate July 1; 
amended, Dec. 20; Senate 
amendment Dec. 21. 


rptd.,to Senate 
1198. 


concurs in 


Capital Punishment—H. R. 4498, Mr. | 
Abolish in District | 


McLeod (Mich.). 


of Columbia. 


Reported to House Apr. 14, No. 876. 
Employes—H. R. 487, Mr. Fitzgerald 

(Ohio). Create insurance fund. 

Reported to House Apr. 12, No. 859. 
Expenses—H. R. 10781, Mr. Zihlman 

(Md.), Fix amount contributed by 
United States. 

Reptd, to House Apr. 9, No. 815. 
Flag—S. 115, Mr. Wadsworth (N. Y.). 

Create commission to procure design 
for. 

Passed Senate Feb. 16; 
District of Columbia. » 
Guardians—H. R. 12218, Mr. 

(Vt.). Limit to five cases. 

Reported to House June 11, No. 1457 
Lands for Public Buildings—S. 4663, 

Mr. Smoot (Utah). Acquire certain 
lands from Third to Fifteenth Streets. 

Passed Senate Dec. 15; rfd. H. Com. on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Trustees and Committee—H. R. 12217, 

Mr. Gibson (Vt.). Limit service to 
five cases. 

Reported to House June 11, No. 1456. 


Education 
Bureau of Education—S. 
Phipps (Colo.). 


duties of. 
Reported to Senate May 27, No. 782. 


Foodstuffs 


rfd- H. Com. on 


Gibson 


3533, Mr. 


Extend purpose and 


Nuts, Fruits and Raw Vegetables-—H. | 


R. 12315, Mr. Swing (Calif.). Re- 
quire label of foreign country produc- 
ing. 

Passed House Dec. 20; 
Agriculture. 

Foreign Affairs 
Columbus Memorial—H. Con. Res. 41, 


rfd. S. Com. on 


Mr. Porter. (Pa.). Approval of erec- | 
international monument at | 


tion of 
Santo Domingo. 
Rptd. to House Dec. 21, No. 1642. 


Cuba, Sale of Ordnance to—S. 2038, Mr. | 


Wadsworth (N* Y.). 
lating to. 


Passed Senate Feb. 15; rfd. H. Com. on 
Military Affairs. 


Amend act r2- 


French Debt Settlement—H. R. 11948, 
Authorize set- | 


Mr. Burton (Ohio). 
tlement of indebtedness of French Re- 
public. 


Passed House June 2; rfd. S. 
Finance. 


Com. on 


Hague Conference—H. J. Res. 221, Mr. | 


Tinkham (Mass.). Request Presi- 
dent to call for codification of interna- 
tional law. 

Reported to House July 3, No. 1607. 
Jugoslavian Debt Settlement—H. R. 

11948, Mr. Burton (Ohio). Author- 
ize settlement of indebtedness of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. 

Passed House June 4; 
Finance. 

Alien Property—H. R. 15009, Mr. Green 

(Iowa). Provide for settlement cer- 
tain claims of American nationals 
against Germany and of German na- 
tionals against United *States. 

Passed House Dec. 18; rfd. S. 
Finance. 


rfd. S. Com. on 


Com. on 


Forestry 
National Forest, California—sS. 
Mr. Johnson (Calif.). 
protect from fire. 
Passed Senate.Apr. 2; rfd. H. Com. on 
Agriculture. 


2646, 
Cooperation to 


Watersheds—H. R. 271, Mr. Woodruff | 


(Mich.). Authorize appropriation for 
protection of. 

Passed House Apr. 7; 
Agriculture and. Forestry. 


rfd. S. Com. on 


S. 718, Mr. McNary (Ore.). Same as 


H.. &. 271. 


Reported to Senate Mar. 13, No. 366. 


Game 


Establish in Depart- | 


Mr. | 


Fess | 


passed House, | 


| 
| 


| 


| 














Migratory Birds Refuges—H. R. 7479, | 


Mr. Anthony (Kan.). Establish to 


more effectively meet obligations of ex- | 
| 


isting treaty with Great Britain. 
Reported to House Feb. 27, No. 402. 
S. 2607, Mr. Brookhart (lowa). 
as H. R. 7479. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 17, No. 192. 
Sanctuaries —S. 1147, Mr. Robinson 
(Ark.). Establish for game in na- 
tional forests. 
Passed Senate June 3; 
Agriculture. 


rfd. H. Com. on 


Same | 


The Legislative Index Is Printed Every Monday—Changes in the 


\ 


_Key to Abbreviations. 


S.—Senate Bill; Senate. 

S. Com, Res.—Senate Concurren® 
Resolution. 

S. J. Res.—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion. 

S. Res.—Senate Resolution. 

H.—House of Representatives. 

H. R.—House of Representatives 
Bill. 

H. Com. Res.—House Concurrent 
Resolution. : 

H. J. Res.—House Joint Resolu- 
tion. 

H. Res.—House Resolution. 

Conf.—Conference between 
ate and House. 

Com.—Committee. 

Rfd.—Referred to Committee. 

Rept.—Report. 


Sen- 


Government Personnel 
Compensation for Injuries—H. R. 11325. 


Amend act approved Sept. 7, 1916, 
providing compensation to er-»loyes of 
United States. 

Reported to House Dec. 9, No. 936. 
Acting Secretary of Navy—H. R. 

14248, Mr. Magee (Pa.). Authoriz- 
ing Chief of Naval Operations to be 
during absence of higher officials. 

Rptd. to House Dec. 20, No. 1636. 
Assistants to Secretary: of Labor—S. 

3662, Mr. Reed (Pa.). Create of- 
fice of. 

Passed Senate Mar. 23; reptd. to House 
Mar. 29, No. 697. 

Civil Service Separation—S. J. Res. 115, 
Mr. Heflin (Ala.). Provided separa- 

tion first of those in excess State 

quotas. 

Passed Senate July 1; rfd. H. Com. Civil 
Service. 

Civil Service Retirement—S. 786, Mr. 
Stanfield (Ore.). Liberalization of 

Act for retirement of civil service em- 

ployes. 

Reptd. to Senate Apr. 16, No. 604. 
Division of Safety—H. R. 12263, Mr. 

Rathbone (Ill.). Create in Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Reptd. to House June 24, No. 1537. 

Mail Carriers—H. R. 4458, Mr. Graham 
(Pa.). Provide punishment for as- 

saults upon. 

Reptd. to House Feb. 19, No. 326. 
Navigation Functions—H. R. 7245, Mr. 

Scott (Mich.). Consolidate in De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Reptd. Mar. 9, No. 487. 

Personnel Classification Board—H. R. 
359, Mr. Lehlbach (N. J.). Abolish. 
Reptd. to House Apr. 23, No. 960. 

Prohibition Unit—S. 4101, Mr. Cum- 
mins (la.). Permit Tetired Army, 

Navy and Marine Corps officer§ to be 

employed therein. 

Reptd to Senate May 17, No. 838. 

H. R. 12216, Mr. Graham (Pa.). Same 
as S. 4101. 

Reptd. to House June 10, No. 1446. 
Prohibition Unit Employes—-H. R. 3821, 

Mr. Cramton (Mich.). Place under 
civil service. 

Passed House Mar. 29; reptd. to Senate 
Apr. 13, No. 594. 

Terms of Office—S. J. Res. 9, Mr. Nor- 
ris (Neb.). Proposed constitutional 

amendment to change comn.encement 

of terms of President, Vice Fresidert, 
members of Congress, etc. 

Passed Senate Feb. 15; reptd. to House 
Feb. 24, No. 362 


H. J. Res. 164, Mr. White (Kan.). Same | 


as S. J. Res. 9. 
Reptd. to House Feb. 17, No. 311. 
Highways 

Bridge Construction — S. 4456, Mr. 

Bingham (Conn.). Amend Act to 
permit construction of bridges over 
navigable waters without assent of 
Congress. 

Passed Senate June 30; rfd. H. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Home Economics 

Bread Weight—H. R. 9096, Mr. Brand 

(Ohio). Establish standard weights 
for loaves of bread. 

Reptd. to House June 8, No. 1411. 


Immigration 

Citizens, Relation to—S. J. Res. 82, Mr. 

Copeland (N. Y.). Amend Immigra- 
tion Act as to unmarried child under 
18, wife or husband of citizens. 

Passed S@nate July 1; rfd. H. Com. on 
Immigration. 
Deportation—H. R. 12444, Mr. Holaday 

(Ill.).. Provide deportation of certain 
aliens. 

Passed House June 7; rfd. S. Com. on 
Immigration. 
Marriage to Alien—H. R. 6238, Mr. 

Bacon (N. Y.). Amend Immigration 
Act as to nonquota status of American 
wives of aliens. 

Passed House Apr. 5; 
amended Dec. 14; 


Com. 


passed Senate 
sent to conf. Dec. 15. 
Seamen, Deportation—S. 3574, Mr. 

King (Utah). Deportations of cer- 
tain alien seamen. 

Reptd. to Senate June 9, No. 1069. 
Indian Affairs 
Claims—H. R. 13492, Mr. Hill (Wash.). 

Authorize certain Indian tribes re- 
siding in Washington State to present 
to Court of Claims. 

Reported to House Dec. 9, No. 1614, 
Indian Field Service—H. R. 13494, Mr. 

Leavitt (Mont.). Permi: detailing 
employes to Washington office. 

Reported to House Dec. 9, No. 1615. 
Indian Lands—H. R. 14250, Mr. Swing 

Calil.). Authorize reimposition and 
extension of trust period on lands held 
for Capital Gra: ' Band in California. 

Passed House Dec. 20; rfd. S. Com. on 


Indian Affairs. 
Leasing of Minetal Lands—S. 4347, 

Mr. Oddie (Nev.). Permit leasing 
of unallotted Indian lands for all min- 
erals except oil and gas. 

Reptd. Senate June 8, No. 1019; passed 
Senate Dec. 10; rfd. H. Com. on Indian 
Affairs. 

H. R. 12393, Mr. Arentz (Nev.). Same 

-as S. 4347. 

Passed House June 16; reptd. to Senate 
June 23, No. 1131. 

Inland Waterways 
Flood Control—H. R. 10962, Mr. Reia 

(ill.).. Authorize preliminary sur- 
veys for. 

Reptd. to House Apr. 5. No. 771. 


Rivers and Harbors—H. R. 11176, Mr. 


Reptd.—Reported from Commit- 
tee. 


No. .., following notation of bill 
being reported, indicates number of 
report. 


The signature of the President is 
required upon bills and joint resolu- 
tions but not uppn concurrent reso- 
lutions or resolhtions adopted by a 
single house. 

Legislation intended to become a 
permanent part of the body of law 
of the United States is embodied in 
bills; actions. of an administrative 
nature such as investigations or 
calls for information having con- 
tinuing application are embodied in 
resolutions. 

A bill upon being introduced is re- 


Dempsey (N. Y.). Apportionment 
for 32 projects and 109 engineering 
surveys. 

Reptd. to House Apr. 9, No. 800. 

Rivers and Harbors—H. R. 11616, Mr. 

Dempsey’ (N. Y.). Omnibus Com- 
mittee bill. 

Passed House June 4; 
amended, Dec, 21. 
Sacramento River—H. R. 5965, Mr. 

Curry (Calif.). Modify project for 
control of. 

Reptd. to House Jan. 28, No. 155. 


Insular Affairs 

Philippine Island and Porto Rico, Au- 

ditor—S. 3847; Mr. Willis (Ohio). 
Clarify laws on powers of. 

Reptd. to Senate June 23, No. 1123. 
Philippine Islands, Board of Visitors— 

H. R. 4789, Mr. Wainwright (N. Y.). 
Provide for biennal inspection. 

Passed House June 21; rfd. Sen. Com. 
on Territories. Reported to Senate Dec. 


18, No. 1205. 
Porto Rico —S. 4247, Mr. Butler 
(Mass.). Amend Act to provide civil 
government. 
Reptd. to Senate June 7, No. 1011. 
Virgin Islands, Banking—S. 2769, Mr. 
Willis (Qhio). Extend provisions of 
National Banking Act to. 
Passed Senate Mar. 15; rfd. H. Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 
Virgin Islands, Citizenship—S. 2770, 
Mr. Willis (Ohio). Confer citizen- 
ship upon certain inhabitants and ex- 
,tend naturalization laws thereto. 
Reptd. to Senate Apr. 22, No. 650. 
Virgin Islands, Government—H._ R. 
10865, Mr. Kiess (Pa.). Provide per- 
manent government, 
Reptd. to House Apr. 1, No. 760. 
Virgin Islands, Investigation—S. Con. 
Res. 19, Mr. Willis (Ohio). Create 
joint committee to investigate condi- 
tions in. a 
Reptd. to Senate June 23. 
Judiciary 
Clerk’s Fees—S. 3444, Mr. Cummins 
(Iowa). Fix fees of clerks in certain 
cases. 
Passed Senate July 1; reported to House 
Dec. 15, No. 1625. 
H. R. 10437, Mr. Graham (Pa.). Same 
as S. 3444. 
Passed House June 7; rfd. S. Com. on 


Judiciary. 
Civil Rights—S. 1042, Mr. Walsh 
(Mont.). 
felonies and misdemeanors. 
teptd. to Senate June 30. 
Conspiracy—S. 2119, Mr. King (Utah). 


Define conspiracy to commit offenses 


passed Senate, 





against the Government. 
Reptd. to Senate Mar. 18, No. 44. 
Court Stenographers—S. 1043, Mr. 
Walsh (Mont.). Provide appoint- 
mem of and fix duties and compensa- 
tion. 
Reptd. to Senate June 30. 
District Judges—H. R. 10821, Mr. Gra- 
ham (Pa.). Provide appointment of 
additional district judges, etc. 
Passed House June 8; reptd. to Senate 
June 23, No. 1127. 
Federal Statutes Index—H. R. 9173, 
Mr. Tucker (Va.). Provide revision 
and printing of. 
Reptd. to House June 18, No. 1519. 
Judicial Code—H. R. 5365, Mr. Graltam 
(Pa.). Amend section concerning 
declaratory judgments. 
Passed House May 17; rfd. S. Com. on 


Judiciary. 
North Carolina—S. 2849, Mr. Overman 

(N. C.). Create additional Federal 
judicial district in. 

Passed Senate Mar. 8; rfd. H. Com. on 
Judiciary. 

Opinion by Judge—S. 455, Mr. Cara- 
way (Ark.). Amend practice avd 

procedure with regard to charge ad 

expression of opinion by judge. 

Reptd. to Senate May 18, No. 842. 
Salaries of Judges—S. 2858, Mr. Reed 

(Mo.). Author4ze increased salaries 
for Federal judges. 

Passed Senate May 6. 

Passed Mouse Dec. 9; approved Dec. 13; 
Public Law 528. 

Federal Funds—H. R. 8902, Mr. Dyer 

(Mo.). Regulate control and safe-- 
guard disbursement certain Federal 
funds. 

Reported to House Dee. 16, No. 1629. 
Judicial Code—H. R. 13500, Mr. Graham 
(Pa.). Amend Section 176. 

Passed House Dec. 20; rfd. S. 
on Judiciary. 
Stolen Property—S. 1871, Mr. Cum- 

mins (Iowa). Punish for iranspor- 
tation of interstate and foreign com. 
merce. 

Passed Senate Dec. 10; rfd. H. Com. 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 7472, Mr. Yates (Pa.). Same as 

S. 1871. 

Reptd. to House June 30, No. 1581. 
Supreme Court—-S. 477, Mr. Cummins 

(Iowa). Give authority to make and 
publish rules in common-law actions. 

Reptd. to Senate May 18, No. 1174, 
United States as Part Defendant—S. 
|- _ 3630, Mr. Cummins (Iowa). Permit 

in certain tax lien cases. 

Passed Senate May 10; rfd. H. Com. on 
Judiciary 
District Judges—S. 1642. Provide for 

appointment additional district judge 
for Eastern District Pennsylvania. 

Passed Senate Apr. 10; rptd. to House 
Dec. 14, No. 1622, 


District Judges — §$. 475. Aithorize 

President appoint additional judge of 
District Court of United States for 
Seuthern District Iowa. 


Com. 





Dec. 15, No. 1642. 


Loss of in commission of | 





Passed Senate Apr. 10; rptd. to House — 





Status of Bills Are Printed Daily. 


Yerred to a standing committee for 
consideration. 

Since the beginning of the present 
69th Congress, in December, 1925, 
there have been approximately 5,000 
bills introduced into the Senate and 
16,000 bills introduced into the 
House of Representatives. Some of 
these bills, during the last and the 
present session, have been passed, 
others remain in committee awaiting 
report, and still others are now on 
the calendars of the two Houses of 
Congress. 

If a bill, other than private claim 
and pension or local, does not appear 
in the following list it means that 
bill is still in committee. The latest 
action taken on bills that have been 
reported from committee is indi- 
cated by the words in small type. 


Labor 
Convict-Made Goods—H. R. 8653, Mr. 
Cooper (Ohio). Divest goods pro- 
duced by of interstate character. 
Reptd. to House Apr. 20, No. 1040. 
Division of Safety—H. R. 12263, Mr. 
Rathbone (Ill.). Create in Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 
Reptd. to House June 24, No. 1537. 
Longshoremen and Harbor Workers— 
S. 3170, Mr. Cummins (Iowa). Com- 
pensation Act. 
Passed Senate June 3; rfd. H. Com. on 
Judiciary. 
Maritime Employes—H. R. 12063, Mr. 
Graham (Pa.). Compensation for 
injuries in certain employments. 
Reptd. to House May 13, No. 1190. 
Seamen on American Vessels—S. 1079, 
Mr. La Follette (Wis.). Provide with 
continuous discharge book, provide im 
proved efficiency and discipline, ete. 
Reptd. to Senate July 1, No. 1178. 


Milling 
Flour Standards—H. R. 4539, Mr. Ves- 
tal (Ind.). Establish standard 
weights and measures. 
Reptd. to House Apr. 5, No. 769. 


Mines and Minerals 
Potash Mining—H. R. 5243, Mr. Sinnott 
(Ore.). Promote on public domain. 


Passed House Mar. 30; rfd. S. Com. on 
fublic Lands. 


Muscle Shoals 
Muscle Shoals—S. 4106, Mr. Deneen 
(1l.). Provide leasing of. 
Reptd. to Senate Apr. 29, No. 672. 
H. R. 11602, Mr.. Morin (Pa.). 
as S. 4106. 
Reptd. to House Apr. 26, No. 980. 


National Defense 

Aeronautical Equipment Obsolete—H. 

R. 12212, Mr. Magee (Pa.). Author- 
ize disposition of to accredited schools. 

Rptd. to House Dec. 20, No. 1638. 
Dependents of Officers and _ Enlisted 

Men—S. 863, Mr. Walsh (Mont.). 

Payments of six months’ allowance 
to widows and children of deceased 
officers and enlisted men. 

Passed Senate June 3; rfd. H. Com. on 
Military Affairs. 
Equipment and Clothing—S. 3624, Mr. 

Wadsworth (N. Y.). Authorize to 
obtain by reciprocal loan, sale or ex- 
change with foreign nations. 

Rptd. to Senate Dec. 18, No. 1199. 
National Defense Act—S. 3284, Mr. 

Wadsworth (N. Y.). Amend in re- 
spect to chaplains. 

Passed Senate Apr. 22; rfd. H. Com. on 


Military Affairs. 
National Defense Act—S. 4694, Mr. 
Wadsworth (N. Y.). Amend Sec. 
47-D, “Training Camps,” relating is- 
suance of arms, equipment, etc. 
Rptd. to Senate Dec. 18, No. 1200. 
Retirement—H. R. 4548, Mr. R. G. 
Fitzgerald (Ohio). Authorize for 
temporary officers disabled in service. 
Reptd. to House Mar. 13, No. 536, 
Army, Blood Transfusions—H. R. 
12468, Mr. James (Mich.). Provide 
payment for blood transfusion. 
Reptd. to House June 7, No. 1392. 
Army, Nurses’ Dependents—S. 3514, 
Mr. Wadsworth (N. Y.). Payment 
of six months’ pay to dependents of 
deceased Army nurses. 


Passed Senate June 3; rfd. H. Com. 
Military Affairs. 


Army Officers—H. R. 5028, Mr. Porter 

(Pa.). Promotion of certain retired 
officers. 

Passed House June 7; passed Senate, 
amended, July 3; sent to.conf. July 3. 
Army Retired Ranking—S. 3878, Mr. 

Tyson (Tenn.). Give wartime rank 
on retired list to certain officers who 
served in Army during World War. 

Passed Senate July 1; rfd. H. Com. on 
Military Affairs. 

Army Retirement—S. 3027, My. Tyson 

{Tenn.). Authorize for other than 
those officers of Regular Army who 
incurred disability in World War. 

Reptd. to Senate Mar. 28, No. 483. 
Army, Secret Apparatus—S. 1487, Mr. 

Wadsworth (N. Y.). “Class as secret 
certain apparatus pertaining to Signal 
Corps, Air Service and Chemical War- 
fare Service, etc. 

Reptdax to Senate May 25, No. 924. 
Army, Surplus Property—S. 4305, Mr. 

Wadsworth (N. Y.). Authorize sale 
of at Fort Wayne, Fort Hayes and 
others. 


Passed Senate July 1; rfd. to H. Com. 
on Military Affairs. 


Marine Corps, Quantico—H. R. 14242, 

Mr. Coyle (Pa.). Authorize con- 
struction of public works at. 

Rptd. to House Dec. 14, No. 1621. 
Construction of Navy Cruisers—H. R. 

15415, Mr. Coyle (Pa.). Authorize 
construction of. 

Rptd. to House Dee, 20, No. 1635. 

Navy, Hospital Care—H. R. 3994, Mr 

Woodruff (Mich.). Authorize admis- 
sion to hospitals of dependents of of- 
ficers and enlisted men. 

Reptd. to House Mar. 18, No. 578. 
Naval Service, Minors—H. R. 8183, Mr. 

Jones (Tex.). Authorize discharge 
of those enlisted without written con 
sent. 

Passed Housi 
Naval Affairs. 
Navy, Officers—H. R. 12535, Mr. Brit- 

ten (Ill.). Regulate distribution and 
promotion of. ‘ 

Reptd. to House June 10, No. 1438. 
National Guard—H. R. Res. 272, Mr. 

Furlow (Minn.). Provide return of 


Same 


Mar. 29; rfd. S. Com. on 
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— 
funds to non-reconstructed World War 
organizations. 

Reptd. to House June 10, No. 1439. 
Articles of War—S. 1483, Mr. Wads- 

worth (N. Y.). Amend Sec. 50% and 
Sec. 70. ‘ 

Reported to Senate Dec. 10, No. 1190. 
Deteriorated Ammunition—S. 4692 (Mr. 

Wadsworth (N. Y.). Authorize Secre- 
tary of War to exchange. 

Reported to Senate Dec. 10, No. 1192. 


Naturalization 
District of Calumbia—H. R. 12413, Mr. 
Vincent (Mich.). . Supplement nat- 
uralization laws as affecting. 
Passed House June 21; rfd. S. Com. on 


Immigration. 
Oil 


Oil Leasing Act—S. 4054, Mr. Jones 

(N. Mex.). Extend provisions of to 
Zuni district of Monzano National For- 
est, New Mexico. 


Passed Ser.ate June 17; rfd. H. Com. on 
Public Lands. 


Panama Canal 

Employes’ Compensation—H. R. 15468, 

Mr. Denison (Ill.). Authorize pay- 
ment to retired warrant officers and 
enlisted men. 

Rptd. to House Dec. 22, No. 1658. 
Panama Canal Act—H. R. 12316, Mr. 

Denison (Ill.). Amend Act and 
other laws applicable to Canal Zone. 

Passed House June 10; passed Senate, 


amended. Dec. 10; sent to conf. Dec. 13; 
conf. rpt. agreed to Dec. 18., 


Patents 
Jurisdiction of Courts in Certain Cases 
—H. R. 6252, Mr. Vestal (Ind.). In- 
volving separate interest in various 
States or foreign countries. 


Passed House Apr. 29; rfd. S. Com. on 
Patents. : 


Pensions 

Federal Reserve Pension 

3657, Mr. McLean (Conn.). 
rate and define functions. 

Reptd. to Senate May 5, No. 751. 
Indian Wars—H. R. 12532, Mr. Leather- 

wood (Utah). Granting pension to 
certain and increases to certain sur- 
vivors. 

Reptd. to House June 2. 
Omnibus Bill—H. R. 

Knutson (Minn.). 

Reptd. to House Apr. 26, No. 968. 


Postal Service 

Post Office Department—H. R. 14557, 
Mr. Madden (Ill.).. Making appro- 

priations for fiscal year ending June 30, 

1928. é 
Passed House Dec. 10; passed Senate 

Dec. 16; sent to conf. Dec. 17. 

Rates—No. 13449, Mr. Griest (Pa.). 
Amend section 20° of Title II of act 

of Feb. 28, 1925, by prescribing more 

equitable rate for transient second lass 
matter. 

Passed House Dec. 20; rfd. S. Com. on 
Post Offices and Post Roads® 
Rates—H. R. 13447, Mr. Griest (Pa.). 

Provide for additional charge on first 
class matter mailed short paid more 
than one rate. ~ 

Passed House Dec. 20; rfd..S. Com. on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Rates—H. R. 13448, Mr. Griest (Pa.). 
Authorize transmission of business 

reply cards in mails and prescribing 

rate. 

Passed House Dec. 20; rfd. S. Com. on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. ‘. 
Rates—H. R.. 13446, Mr. Griest (Pa.). 

Restore one-cent rate to private mail- 
ing or post cards. 

Passed House Dec. 20;érfd. S. Com. on 
Post Gffices and Post Roads. 

Rates—H. R. 13445, Mr. Griest (Pa.). 
Provide for graduated speci=l-han- 

dling postal charges, and extending spe- 

cia] delivery service to such fourth 
class matter. ” 

Passed House Dec. .20; rfd. S. Com. on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Firearms—H. R. 4502, Mr. Miller 

(Wash.). Declare pistols, revolvers 
and other concealable ‘weapons unmail- 
able. 

Passed House May 19, rept. to Senate 
June 1, No. 1107. 

Lottery and Gambling Devices—H. R. 
6982, Mr. Ramseyer (Iowa). Prohibit 

from mails. 

Passed House May 26; rfd. S. Com. on 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
Poisons,-Explosives, Etc.—S. 2657, Mr. 

Frazier (N. Dak.). Declare non- 
mailable. 

Passed Senate Apr. 22; rfd. H. Cc . on 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Rates—S. 4224, Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Postal Rates. Amend Tiile 

II of Act of i926 regulating postal 

rates. 

va to Senate May 11; (Sen. Doc. No. 

). 

H. R. 12601, Special Joint Committee 
on Postal Rates. Same as S. 4224 
“eptd. to House May 11, No. 1157. 

Registration—H. R. 8377, Mr. Suther- 
land (Ala.). Provide uniform regis- 

tration system for mail matter. 


Passed House May 26; rfd. S. Com. on 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


Prohibition 

Bureau of Prohibition—H. R. 10729, Mr. 
Green (Iewa). Establish in Depart- 

ment of Treasury. 

Passed House Apr. 27; reptd. to Senate 

amended Dec. 17, No. 1198. 

Prohibition Act—S. 4207, Mr. Goff (W. 
Va.). Amend and strengthen. 
Reported to Senate May 17, No. 839. 

Prohibition Act—H. R. 12215, Mr. Gra 
ham (Pa.). Amend as to supervision 

of manufacturers of commercial tereal 

beverages. 
Neported to House June 10, No. 1447. 


Public Health 
Blood Transfusion—H. R. 12468, Mr. 
James (Mich.). Provide payment for 
blood transfusion to Army personnel. 
Reported to House June 7, No. 1392. ° 


Public Lands 


Asphalt, Gilsonite, Elaterate, Etc.—H. 
R. 5385, Mr. Colton (Utah). Provide 
dispositien of on public lands. 
Passed House May 26; rfd. S. Com. on 
Public Lands. 
Grazing Lands—S. 4043, Mr. Stanfield 
(Ore.). Permit sale of small tracts 


Fund—S. 
Incorpo- 


11601, Mr. 


of. 
Reported to Senate June 1, No. 969°% 
Land Offices—S. 3770, Mr. Walsh 
(Mont.). Establish additional. 
Passed Senate May 20. rfd. H. Com. on 
Public Lands. 
Schvol Land Grants—S. 564, Mr. Jones 
N. Mex.). Confirm title in to States 
and Territories. 
Passed Senate Apr. 29; rfd. H. Com. on 


ia Lands; rptd. to House Dec. 9, No. 
1617. 
Townsites on Irrigation Projects—S. 
1856, Mr Cameron (Ariz.). With- 
draw from public eytry. 
Passed Senate Feb. 16; rfd. H. Com on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 
Interior Department—H. R. 14827, Mr. . 
Cramton (Mich.). Making appropri- 
toy for fiscal year ending June 30; 
1928. s 


Passed House Dec. 13; passed Senate 


Dec. 22. 
Public Parks 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.—H. R. 11324, Mr. 
Byrns (Tenn.). Establish national 
military park at. 
Reported to Hous May 8, No, 1147. 
Spotsylvania .nd Fredericksburg, Va.— 
H. R. 9045, Mr. Bland (Va.). . Estab- 
lishment national military park near. 
Reported to House Apr. 9, No. 814. 
Stone River, Tenn.—H. R. 6246, Mr. Da- 
vis (Tenn.). Establish national mili- 
tary park at. 
Reported to House Apr. 7, No. 788. 
Westport, Mo.—S. 2479, Mr. Reed (Mo.) 
Establish national military park at 
battlefield of. 


Passed Senate Mar. 10; reptd. to House 
Mar. 7, No. 681. 


Radio 
Regulation—H. R. 9971, Mr. White 
(Me.). Provide uniform . regulation 
of radio. 


Passed House Mar. 15; passed Senate, 
amended, July 2; sent to conf. July 2. 


Railroads. 


Blind Persons, Transportation of—S. 

2615, Mr. Wadsworth (N. Y.). Per- 
mit with guide for one fare. 

Passed Senate June 3; rfd. H. Com. on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Consolidation—S. 3840, Mr. Cummins 

(Iowa). Provide unification and con- 
solidation of railway properties. 

Reported to Senate Apr. 13, No. 580. 
Construction—S. 750, Mr. Mayfield 

(Tex.). Amend I terstate Commerce : 
Act in respect to construction of new 
roads. 

Passed Senate Apr. 22; rfd. H. Com. on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Emergency Rates—S. 3286, Mr. May- 

field (Tex.). Amend Interstate Com- 
merce Act to authorize reduced rates in 
cases of emergency. 

Passed Senate Mar. 30; rfd. H. Com. on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Indebtedness, Evidence of —S. 2929, Mr. 

Gooding (Idaho). Authorize refund- 
ing of, issued by carriers. 

Reported to Senate Apr. 15, No. 600. 
Interstate Commerce Act—H. R. 12065, 

Mr. Newton (Minn.). Amend various 
sections of. 

Passed House July 2. 

Interstate Commerce Act—S. 2808, Mr. 

Smith (S. C.). Amend Section 24, as 
amended. 

Reported to Senate Feb. 24, No. 203. 


Pullman Surcharge—S. 1143, Mr. Rob- 

inson (Ark.). Amend Section I of 
Interstate Commerce Act as to Pullman 
surcharge. - 

Reported to Senate June 8, No. 1017. 
Safety—S. 951, Mr. Harris (Ga.). 
_Prohibit use of wooden cars under 
certain circumstances. 


Passed Senate May 10; rfd. H. Com. oa 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Reclamation 
Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers—S. 
4411, Mr. Kendrick (Wyo.). 
of Congress to water division compacts. 


Passed Senate July 2; rfd. H. Com. on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. : 


Boise Project—S. 3732, Mr. Gooding 
(Idaho). Authorize.appropriation for 
Hillcrest unit of. 
Passed Senate Apr. 22; rptd. to House 
Apr. 29, No. 1048. 
Casper-Alcova Project—H. R. 
Mr. Winter (Wyo.). 
struction of. 
Reported to House Mar. 28, No. 621. 
S. 35538, Mr. Kendrick (Wyo.). Same 
as H. R. 10356. 


Passed Senate Apr. 2; 
Apr. 13, No. 863. 


Colorado River Basin—S. 3331, 

Johnson (Calif.). 
velopment of. 

Reported to Senate Apr. 23. No. 654. 
Colorado River Basin—H. R. 9826, Mr. 

Smith (Idaho). Development of and 
construction of Boulder Dam. 

Rptd. to House Dec. 22, No. 1657. 

North Platte River—S. 4409, Mr. Ken- 
drick (Wyo.). Consent of Congress 
to water division compacts. 

Passed Senate July 2; rfd. H. Com. on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 
Settlement—S. 3425, Mr. Kendrick 

(Wyo.). Authorize aided and di- 
rected settlement on Federal projects. 

Passed Senate Mar. 9; rfd. H. Com. on 
Irrigation. 

Townsites on Irrigation Projects—S. 

1856, Mr. Cameron (Ariz.). With- 
draw from public entry. 

Passed Senate Feb. 16; rfd. H. Com. on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. . 
Verde River Project—S. 3342, Mr. Cam- 

eron (Ariz.). Clear title to rights of 
ways and extend time for construction. 

Reported to Senate Maz 5, No. 760. 


Science 
Clinical Thermometers—S. 2059, Mr. 

Copeland (N. Y.). Regulate traffic in 
certain. 

Passed Senate May 20; rfd. H. Com. on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Harriman Geographic Code—S. J. 110, 

Mr. Moses (N, H.). Consider pur- 
chase of rights to unrestrigted us of. 


Passed Senate Dec, 10; rfd. H. Com. on 
Rules. . 


10356, 
Provide con- 


to House 


Mr. 
Protection and de- 


rptd. 


Shipping 
Navigation—H. R. 7245, Mr. “:ott 
(Mich.). Consolidate navigation func- 
tions of Department of Commerce. 
Reported Mar. 9, No. 487. 


Social Welfare 


Arms and Ammunition—S. 2037, Mr. 
Wadsworth (N. Y.). Regulate issue 
for protection of public money and 
property. 
Passed Senate Feb. 15; rfd. H. Com. on 
Military Affairs. 
Sugar 
Pure Food Act—S. 481, Mr. Cummins 
(Iowa). Amend in respect to levu- 
lose and dextrose sugars. 
Passed Senate Jan. 30: 
amended, June 17. 
[Continued on Page 15, Col: 6.] 


passed House, 





Consent | 
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Posta 
Receipts 


Mail Receipts Taken 
As an Indication of 
Prosperity in 1927 





Prediction by Postmaster 
General Based on Reports 
Received From All Parts 
of Country. 


Postmaster General New, taking the 
postal revenues of 1926 as a gauge of the 
economic pulse of the country, has pre- 
dicted a year of prosperity for 1927. 

In the first 27 days of December, Mr. 
New said in a statement made public on 
December 31, the American people paid 

3,500,000 more in postage than they ex- 
pended during December 1925, “the great- 
est previous postal revenue month in his- 
tory.” A thousand carloads of mail in 
excess of all previous records were han- 
dled during December, Mr. New said. 

Reports: of December postal receipts 
from the small towns and hamlets show 
increases varying from one to 27 per 
cent. 

The full text of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s statement follows: 

A thousand carloads of mail in excess 
of all previous records forms a picture 
of the deluge that poured in on the postal 
service during the first 25 days of De- 
cember this year, a vast majority of it 
representing the exchange of gifts and 
greetings in token of the holiday season. 

To transport this seemingly endless 
caravan the American people paid in 
postage $3,500,000, that is, $38,500,000 
more than they expended during Decem- 
ber, 1925, the greatest previous postal 
revenue month in history. 

These figures are computed from tele- 
gr aphic reports from postmasters of 
100 cities, large and small, scattered 
throughout the country. They are based 
upon receipts for the first 27 days of 
December. Figures for the complete 
month may decrease the computation 
slightly. In view, however, of the 1,043 
additional railway mail storage cars 
used, a substantial increase would not 
be surprising. 

Congestion Reported at Minimum. 

Despite the increased burden on the 
mail service, the telegrams from postmas- 
ters were unanimous in the declaration 

that the mails had been moved with 
greater dispatch and that congestion 
everywhere was at a minimum compared 
with former years. 

Two things are held responsible for 
this situation. The principal one is that, 
after years of effort, the mailing public 
has been induced to mail early, thus dis- 
tributing the load over a number of days 
instead of concentrating it in a last- 
minute. peak on~Christmas Eve. The 
second is the result. of a scinetifie study 
that has brought about an allocation of 
postal employes at exact points of load, 
with auxiliary force within call for the 
handling of any emergency. 

* Most gratifying in all its aspects, how- 
ever, is the picture painted by the De- 
cember postal business of the thriving 

condition of the country. Postal revenues 

| 
' 








have been long recognized as an accurate 
guage of the nation’s economic pulse. 
An impoverished citizenry could not af- 
ford, nor a declining purse permit, the 
outlay for gift exchange that was made 
for postage alone in December, 1926—an 
expenditure that must be reckoned as 
only a fraction of the sums actually 
spent in response to the holiday spirit. 

These figures present an insuperable 
argument: to the assertions of those 
apostles of gloom who, in the past few 
months, have been painting dismal por- 
traits of hungry men and women and 
pointing warning fingers at imaginary 
clouds of impending business panic loom- 
ing just over the horizon. 

The calendar year 1925, from the stand- 
point of postal revenues, was an unpre- 
cedented one in postal history. The curve 
on the postal revenue graph left a wide | 
space between it and the years of the | 
past. The year 1926 had a high mark to } 
shoot at. Yet, nowhere during the 12 | 
| 





months did the 1925 curve touch the 
higher mark traced subsequently by 1926. 
And another record has been chalked: up, 
only to be broken by a still more pros- | 
perous year, which 1927 gives ee | 
promise of being. 

Mailing of Money Increased. 

Another manifestation of national 
prosperity is found in the report for 28 
days of December that money sent abroad 
frem this country by international money 
pider clearing through the New York 
exchange office reached the amazing to- 
tal of $7,406,652, an increase of $810,161, 
or more than 12 per cent over the similar 
period in 1925. The increase is expected | 
to go well keyond the million dollar mark 
when reports are received from other |! 
exchange offices in San Francisco, Seattle, | 
Laredo, and El Paso. 

Most encouraging in the indication of | 
the nation’s healthy economic condition | 
is the report of December postal receipts 
from the small towns and hamlets picked | 
at random throughout the country. They | 
show increases varying from 1 per cent | 
to 27 per.cent and no section can be | 
picked where the rate of gain is uni- | 
formly low. Neither can the compara- 
tively few towns reporting decreased re- 
ceipts be allocated to any one geographic 
division. 

For instance, the South is admittedly 
suffering from the effect of low cotton 
prices induced by an abnormally large 
crop. Yet, reports from postmasters fail 
to indicate that St. Nicholas gave that 
section a wide berth. It is true that 
Nashville, Tenn.; Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Oklahoma City, Okla., reported receipts 
approximately 3 per cent each Jower than 
for December of the preceding year, and 
that Dallas, Texas, and New Orleans 
just about broke even. 

On the other hand, Atlanta, Ga., re- 
ported a gain of 25.80 per cent; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 8 per cent; Memphis, Tenn., 
'3 per cent, and Charlotte, N. C., 1 per 
cent. From the smaller southern cities } 


Money Order Blanks Stolen 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Federal Personnel 


From Office at Los Angeles 


» Third Assistant Post- 
master General, has announced that 
blank domestic money order forms 
printed for the use of the post office at 
Station 14, Los Angeles, Calif., have 
been reported stolen. The forms were 
numbered from 197881 to 197900, Mr. 
Regar said.. 

Mr. Regar sent out the following 
notice to postmasters: 

On receipt of this notice the post- 
master at every money-order office will 
carefully examine his records to ascer- 
tain whether any of the forms in ques- 
tion have already been paid at his office; 
and if the coupon of any such order is 
found in the paid files, that fact should 
be reported immediately. 


Changes in Services 


By Mail Messenger 


R. S. Regar, 


Six New Routes Established, 
Two Discontinued and 
Schedules Modified. 


The Post Office Department has ap- 
proved 12 mail messenger service orders. 
The orders provide for the establishment 
of services in Idaho, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Oklahoma, Texas, and Ver- 
mont, discontinuance of two services in 
Alabama and Texas, and mileage changes 
on routes located in Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Porto Rico. 

The full text of the orders follow: 

Established. 

Idaho: 270012, Post Falls, Kootenai 
County, to 313111, 0.07 mile, as often 
as required. From December 10, 1926. 

Louisiana: 249357, Neame, Vernon 


| County, to 112759, 0.06 mile, as often 


as required. From January 1, 1927. 

Massachusetts: 204353, Orange, 
Franklin County, to 110724, 0.18 mile, 
as often as required. From January 16, 
1927. 

Oklahoma: 253681, Quinlan, to Wood- 
ward County, to 107717, 0.03 mile, as 
often as required. From January 16, 
1927. 

Texas: 251035, Groesbeck, Limestone 
County, to 111764, 0.08 mile, as often 
as required. From January 16, 1927. 

Vermont: 203141, Walden Heights, 
Caledonia County, to 101720, 0.08 mile, 
as often as required. From January 16, 
1927. 

Discontinued. 

224025, Shawmut to 104716, 
From December 22, 1926. 


wey, 


Alabama: 
0.29 mile. 

Texas: 250387, Scroggins to 111859, 
0.02 mile for exchange of mails with 
train No. 33. From December 81, 1926. 

Changed. 

Florida: 223019, Palm Beach to 104779, 
including exchanges of pouches at R. R. 
Sta. with mail messenger on route 223- 
037 supplying West Palm Beach, Fla. 
1.00 mile, including exchange of mail 
between Sta. “A” and postoffice at Palm 
Beach, Fla., 1.60 miles. Distance re- 
stated to be 1.33 and 1.14 miles respec- 
tively, effective December 1, 1926. 

Illinois: 235155, Argo & Summit, to 
106715, 1.71 miles at Summit R. R. Depot 
(no) 0.31 mile. Service is restated so as 
to be between postoffices at Argo, III. 
and 106715 at Summit R. R. Depot (no) 
1.25 miles; between postoffices at Sum- 
mit, Ill. and 106715, 0.25 mile; including 
exchanges between postoffices at Argo 
and Summit, 1.00 mile. 

Pennsylvania: 210056, Johnsonburg, to 
102752, 0.36 mile; 102789, 0.08 mile, in- 
cluding direct transfer service between 
depots when necessary. Distance be- 
tween depots is stated as 0.28 mile. 

Porto Rico: 279029, Santa Isabel, 
102748, 1.50 mile. Distance is restated 
as 1.58 miles, effective November 20, 
1926. 


none reported a \ deen, 


Instead, Lees- | 
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to | 


| Gilliss, 


burg, Fla., had an increase of 7.80 per 


cent; Spartansburg, S. C., 8.30 per cent; 
Cedartown, Ga., 14; Conway, Ark., 


Chickasha, Okla., 20; Amite, La., 26; 


| Athens, Ala., 5.83; Lebanon, Tenn., 6; | 


Salem, Va., 3; Beaufort, S. C., 9; Albe- 

marle, N. C., 5.30; Commerce, Texas, 

2.60, and Vicksburg, Miss., 7 per cent. 
Figures Given for Towns. 


towns which were picked at random but 


10; | 
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New Books Currently Received by | the Library of Congréss 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 





Fiction, books in foreign languages, 


official documents and children’s books are excluded. Publication date is 1926 unless 
otherwise stated. Library of Congress card number is given on last line near right margin. 





Aucamp, Anna Jacoba—Bilingual educa- 
tion and nationalism with special refer- 
ence to South Africa. Pretoria, J. V. 
Van Schaik, 1926. 247 p. 26-23127 

Barclay, Thomas Swain—The Liberal Re- 
publican movement in Missouri, 1865- 
1871. . Columbia, State historical 
society of Missouri, 1926. 228 p. 

26-23126 

Bast, Theodore Hieronymus—The life & 
time of ‘Adolf Kussmaul . . . with a 
foreword by William Snow Miller... 
N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1926. 131 Dp. 

26-23144 | 

Betts, Frederick William—The abiding 
life. . . . Boston, Murray press, 1926. 
344 p. 26-238221 

Beard, Daniel Carter—. . . Wisdom of the 
woods. Phil., Lippincott, 1926. (Wood- 
craft series). 150 p. illus. 26-23199 

Benson, John Allanson—Handel’s Mes- 
siah: the oratorio & its history; a 
handbook of hints and aids to its pub- 
lic performance. London, W. Reeves, | 
192-. 2 p.1., 69 p. illus. (music) 18cm. | 

‘ 26-22287 

Brady, John Edson—The law of bank 
checks. .. . 2d ed. N. Y., Brady pub- 
lishing corp., 1926. 563 p. 26-23214 

Brown, M. Ralph—Legal psychology; 
psychology applied to the trial of 
cases, to crime and its treatment, and 
to mental states and processes. India- | 
napolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1926. 
illus. 26-23215 

Chancellor, Edwin Beresford—The West 
end of yesterday & today, being stud- 
ies in London’s history and topography 
during the past century. . . . London, | 
Architectural press, 1926. 26-23230 

Clark, James Midgley—The abbey of St. | 
Gall as a centre of literature & art. | 
. . . Cambridge [Eng.] University 
press, 1926. 322 p. illus. 26-23229 

Clephane, Walter Collins—Handbook of 
the law of equity pleading and practice 

. St. Paul, West pub. co., 1926 (The 
Hornbook series) 605 p. 26-23156 
Cocks, Elijah George—Sensible thoughts. | 


| 


Phil., Dorrance and co., 1926. 135 p. | 
26-23220 | 
Coleord, Willard Allen—Animal land, ' 


containing 300 delightful, entertaining, | 
instructive stories about animals, | 
birds, and insects, for children, moth- | 
ers, and teachers, carefully selected, 
arranged, and edited. Phil., Judson | 
press, 1925. 26-23409 
Cort, William Walter — Researches on 
hookworm in China, embodying the | 
results of the work of the China hook- | 
worm commission, June, 1923, to No- | 


vember, 1924, by... J. B. Grant, N. R. | 
Stoll and other collaborators. Balti- | 


more, 1926. 
hygiene... 


(American journal of | 
monographic series, no. 7) | 
398 p. illus. 26-23145 | 
Corscaden, James Albert—History tak- 
ing and recording. ...N. Y., P. B. | 
Hoeber, 1926. 78 p. 26-23146 
Corson, M. G.—Aluminum, the metal and 
its alloys (a critical descriptive trea- 
tise) by M. G. Corson (M. G. Kor- | 
sunsky) including chapter -on 
“Structurography,” prepared in co- . 
eperation with J. R. Vilella. N. Y., | 
Van Nostrand, 1926. 291 p. 26-23206 | 
Cumston, Charles Greene—An introduc- | 
tion to the history of medicine, from 
the time of the pharaohs to the end of 
the XVII century . With an essay 
on the relation of history and phil- | 
osophy to medicine, by F. G. Crook- | 
shank ...N. Y., Knopf, 1926. (The 
history of civilization.) 390 p. 
26-23152 | 
Ducan, John Charles— Astronomy: a. 
text book. N. Y., Harper, 1926. 384 p. 
26-28135 | 


Feinblatt, Henry M.— Transfusion of 
blood. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 137 p. 
96-23124 | 


Gillin, John Lewis—. . . Poverty and de- 
pendency; their relief and prevention. 
Rev. ed. N. Y., Century co., 1926. (The 
Century social science series.) 836 p. 

26-23138 

. Walter — Recollections of the | 

Gilliss press and its work during fifty 

years, 1869-1919 . . . N. Y., Grolier 





846 p. | 


Club, 1926. 134 p. 
Grinnell-Milne, 


26-23138 
Duncan William — An 
escaper’s log. London, John Lane, 
1926. 306 p. 26—28231 
Hall-Quest, Alfred Lawrence—The uni- 
versity afield. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1926. (Studies in adult education.) 
292 p. illus. 26-23217 
Hewins, Caroline Maria—A mid-century 
child and her books. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1926. 1386 p. illus. 26-27704 
Hurst, Nora P.—Hospital housekeeping 
and sanitation. St. Louis, Mosby, 1926. 
155, [4] p. 26-28150 
Irwin, Mary Leslie—Anthony Trollope: 
a bibliography. N. Y., H. W. Wilson, 
1926. 97 p. front. 26-23139 
Jackson, R. Clay—The cause and control 
of sex in human offspring. Tacoma, 
Wash. [The Author], 1926. 205 p. 
26-23136 
James, Montague Rhodes—Lists of man- 
uscripts formerly in Peterborough 
abbey library, with preface and identi- 
fications by M. R. James. Oxford uni- 
versity press for the Bibliography so- 
ciety, 1926. (Supplement to the Biblio- 
graphical society’s transactions, no. 5) 
104 p. 26-23140 
Jordan, David Starr— . The fossil 
fishes of the Miocene of southern Cali- 
fornia. * * * Stanford Univ., 
(Stanford university publications. Uni- 
versity series. Biological sciences. vol. 
iv.,no.1) 51 p. 26-23137 
Jordan, Harry Warren—Nature high 
schools; a plan to forestall the acute 
social and food conditions which con- 
front our highly specialized industrial 
life. [Syracuse, N. Y., Tholens press], 
1926. 19 p.° 23cm. 26-23197 


| Kassel, Frank—Relativity and the criti- 


cal philosophy ... Phil., 1926. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Pennsylvania, 
1926). 48 p. 23cm. 26-23413 
Kix Miller, William—Procedure and prac- 
tices before the United States board of 
tax appeals and court rules for review; 
revised rules of Board of tax appeals. 
Chicago, Commerce clearing house, 
1926. 179 p. 26-23125 
Kreidler, William A.—Bacteriologic stud- 
ies in endocarditis. Phil., 1926. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1926). 16 p. 26-23412 
Lee, Howard Burton—The criminal trial 
in the Virginias. . . . Charleston, Jar- 


rett printing company, 1926. 691 p. 
26-23155 
Lewis, Harry Reynolds—. . . Productive 


poultry husbandry; a complete text, 
dealing with the principles and prac- 


tices involved in the management of | 


poultry. 6th ed., rev. Phil., Lippincott, 


1926. (Lippincott’s farm manuals). | 
584 p. illus. 26-23196 
Macfadden, Bernarr Adolphus—Colds, 


coughs and catarrh.... N. 
fadden publications, 1926. 214 p. 


1925. } 


| 
| 
} 


Y., Mac- ; 


' 
{ 


26-25151 | 


Mason, Daniel Gregory—The apprecia- 
tion of music series, vol. v: <A guide 


to music for beginners and others. 
N. Y., H. W. Gray co., 1925. 243 p. 
illus. (incl. music). 26-22285 | 


Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
of the history of the Mayo clinic end 
the Mayo foundation from the Divi- 
sion of publications, 
Phil.; Saunders, 1926. 185 p. 

Medina, Harold Raymond—Cases on fed- 
eral jurisdiction and’ procedure, se- 
lected from decisions of the federal 
courts, by . . . assisted by Bernard E. 


Kuhn... St. Paul, West pub. co., 
1926. (American casebook series.) 
674 p. 26-23153. | 
Murray, John Watts—Examination of 
the patient and symptomatic diag- 
nosis. St. Louis, Mosby, 1925. 841 p. 


26-23201. 


National Symposium on Colloid Chem- | 


istry—4th, Massachusetts institute of 
technology, 1926-—-Colloid symposium 
monograph; papers 
fourth National symposium on colloid 
cheinisiry, the Massachusetts institute 


of technology, June, 1926, edited by 
Harry Boyer Weiser . N. Y., Chem- 


Minn.—Sketch | 


Mayo clinic... |} 
26-23149 


presented at the | 


cal catalog co., 1926. 378 p., illus. 
26-23133, 
Henry Woodd—... H. W. 
London, E. Benn, 1926. 31 
p. (The Augustan books of modern 
poetry.) 26-23401. 
New York (State Laws, statutes, etc.— 
General laws of the state of New York, 
containing amendments to the Con- 
solidated laws, the Code of criminal 
procedure, the Practice acts, the Con- 
solidation act, the Greater New York 
charter, the Interior criminal courts 
act, the Municipal court code, and the 
General statutes. St. Paul, West pub. 
co., 1926, 468 p 26-23154, 
Noffsinger, John Samuel—Correspon- 
dence schools, lyceums, Chautauquas, 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. (Studies in 
adult education.) 145 p. 26-23218. 
North Carolina. Historical commission— 
- . Calendars of manuscript collec- 
tions. Prepared from original manu- 
scripts in the collections of the North 
Carolina Historical commission by D. 
L. Corbitt, calendar clerk. Raleigh, 
Edwards & Broughton co., 1926. vol. 1. 
26—27256 | 
Ogilvie, Mrs. Katharine (Nairn) defend- 
ant—tTrial of Katharine Nairn, edited 
by William Roughead . Edinburgh 
and London, W. Hodge & co., 1926, 
(Notable British trials) 257 p. 
26—23158 
Perry, Maude Alice—A manual in pre- 
liminary dietetics. St. Louis, 
Mosby, 1926. 146 p. 26-28143 
Ray, Jefferson Davis — The country 
preacher. ... Nashville, Tenn., Sun- 
day school board of the Southern Bap- 
tist convention, 1925. 1382 p. 
26—23224 
Chicago— 


Nevinson, 
Nevinson. 


Railway Training Institute, 


. . « Locomotive practice; a practical | 
z . | lieutenant colonel attached to the reg@i- 


textbook for the instruction of loco- 
motive engineers and firemen, hostlers, 
and others. Chicago, Railway training 
institute, 1926. (Railway library.) 2 
v. illus. 26-23209 
Railway Training Institute, Chicago— 
. . Smith shop practice; a practical 
textbook for the instruction of black- 
smiths, their helpers and apprentices 
in railway employ. Chicago, Railway 
training institute. (Railway library.) 
446 p. illus. 26-23207 
Railway Training Institute, Chicago— 
. . Train operation practice; the or- 
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Funds Will Be Asked 
For Veterans’ Hospitals 





Legislation authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $16,000,000 to be used to pur- 
chase new hospital sites and remodeling 
hospitals now used by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, will be proposed in a bill now beinge 
drafted by Representative Johnson 
(Rep.), of Aberdeen, South Dakota, it 
has just been announced. Mr. Johnson 

| plans to introduce the bill in the House 


? 


on January 3. 








Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office ice | 





The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Governmene 
agencies bejore such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neses- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect te 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-16363. Vehicles—Seized and sold 


the sale of an automobile seized under 
the National Prohibition Act directs the 
payment from the proceeds of interest 


| When the decree of the court ordering 
| 


| the 


ganization of trains, the forces operat- | 


ing them, their heating and lighting, 
and the signals and rules and regula- 
tions governing their movements, in- 
cluding examifiations. Chicago, Rail- 
way training institute, 1926. 470 p. 


illus. (Railway library.) 1 Railroads | 
—tTrains. I. Title. 26-23210. 
Railway Training Institute, Chicago— 
. .. Welding practice; a practical 


textbook for the instruction of welders, 
their helpers, and apprentices in rail- 
way employ. Chicago, Railway train- 
ing institute, 1926. (Railway library.) 
448 p. illus. 1. Welding. 26-23208 
Sachs, Bernard—The normal child and 
how to keep it normal in mind & 


morals, suggestions for parents, teach- | 


ers and physicians. N. Y., 
Hoeber, 1926. 111 p. 26—-23216 
Sollmann, Torald Hermann—A manual 
of pharmacology and its —- 
to therapeutics and toxicology. . . 
3d ed. Phil., Saunders, 1926. 1184 % 
26-23202 


Sutton, Richard Lightburn—Tiger trails | 
with 115 origi- | 


in southern Asia, ... 
nal illustrations. St. Louis, The C. V. 


Mosby company, 1926. 207 p._ illus. 
26-23200 
Switzerland. Laws, statutes, etc.—The 


Swiss Civil code, English version, with 
vocabularies and notes by Ivy Wil- 
liams Oxford univ. pr., 1925, 
287 p. 26-8522 
Taft, William Howard—... Our 
magistrate and his powers. ~. . . with 
an introduction by Nicholas Murray 
Butler N. Y., Columbia univ. 
press, 1925. (Columbia university lec- 
tures... 
tion. 1915.) 


165 p. 26-23128 








Latest Government Documents and Publications 


Documents described under this heading ure obtainable at prices 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 





‘ , 2 | A Study of Maternity Homes in Minne- | 
Completing the list of small cities and | 


were designed to be representative of | 


| every section of the country, the telegra- | 
| phic reports showed the following per- | 


centages of increase or decrease in com- | 


| parison with December, 1925: 


| Per cent 
West WOrwitk, Bil. césseaces’ 21.00 
Klamath Falls, Orér ............ 13.00 { 

| North Baltimore, O. ............ 8.00 

| Gallitzin, "Penna, «.ccecsccoseus 2.00 

| Oxford, Nebr. ............ ‘ 17.50 
WTO Ny Ns scceeece anyone 08 4.00 
BUVODUP, MO. occ cs ccdccccencawe 9.00 
Las Animas, Colo. .............. 6.00 
PAVIGSMO TN. TORRY? so one's 00:0 0 600 s.000 SRIOD 
Cambridge, Md. ............... 6.30 
BODNVING; MO. te. .n ioe cetecpea ve 11.00 
OT ae a 20.00 
Bockvillo; Ind, .....vesseosecee 34.50 
NUT TERME odie oe asda anv eeanen'’e 10.00— 
Ridgefield, Conn. .............. 8.00— 
Great Falls, Mont. ............. 19.70 
Lewiston, Idaho ..............4.. 27.00 
Bakersfield, Calif. .............. 7.50 
New Martinsville, W. Va......... .09 
POMMLGHONG Alig! ic scklh wd Oa o:0-0'0-4.0°0 4% 24.90 ° 
Richland Center, Wis. .......... 3.00 
DEON, he BBM, ok 50-6:0.0.6 o:0-00i0a's 12.00 
DUO DOUS BOOK, ov s.ckisccevaeec 27.00 
PUCCRNOIN, MEMS ie ccc caescoess 8.00 
BVARNVING, BAG. css oss a cccac vc 1.00 
WU IBEUR) OGIO! 9p s aieosiace 0.4 0d a.0-8 8.50 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. ....... 4.00 
Washington, Kans. .....:.. 005 5.40— 
Redfield, &. Dak. ......... . -20.00— 
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sota and Pennsylvania.—Issued by the ' 
Children’s Bureau, Department of La- | 


bor, Publication No. 167. Price, 16 | 
cents per copy. [26-280] 
Additional New Mollusks from Santa | 


Elena Bay, Ecuador.—By Paul Bartsch, 
Curator. Division of Mollusks, United | 
States National Museum. Free. 

Children of Illegitimate Birth and Meas- 
ures for Their Protection.—By Emma | 
O. Lundberg. Issued by the Children’s 
Bureau. Department of Labor, as Bu- | 
reau Publication No. 166. Price, 5 
cents. [26-277.] | 

Effects of the Corona Discharge on Pe- , 
troleum.—By J. J. Jakosky. Issued by 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, as technical paper No. 376. | 
Price, 10 cents per copy. 26-27727. 

Elimination of Waste: A Primer of Sim- 
plified Practice.—By Ernest E. Priesy, | 
Assistant Chief Business Specialist, 
Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Issued by Butees MH 
of Standards. aT 72 


Price, 15 cents. 26-27729 
Post Office Seales 


Ordered Repaired 


A record showing the quantity, make 
and capacities of defective scales in 
storage in post offices throughout the 
country has been requested by the Post 
Office Department, H. H. Billany, Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, has an- 
nounced. 





D. ¢: 


Glimpses of Our National Monuments.— 


Issued by National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. Free. 
2626027740. 


| Recovery of Molybdite From the Ore.— 


By H. A. Doerner. Yssued by Bureau 





| 


of Mines, Department of Commerce, | 


as technical paper No. 399. Price, 5 
cents a copy. 26-27728. 
Residence and Migration of University 
and College Students.—-By George F. 
Zook, formerly Chief of the Division 
of Higher Education, United ‘States 
Bureau of Education, now President of 
the Municipal University of Akron, 
Ohio. Issued as Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1926, No. 11 Price, 20 cents. 
E26-651. 


| Research on the Production of Currency | 


Paper in the Bureau of Standards Ex- 
perimental Paper Mill——By Merle B. 
Shaw and George W. Bicking. Issued 
by the Department of Commerce as 
technologie papcr No. 829 of the Bu- | 
reau of Standards. Price, 10 cents per 
copy. 26-27724. 


According to Mr. 





number of defective scales in storage. 
Postmasters have been advised that these | 
should be 


Washington for repair. 
The full text of Mr. Billany’s request 
is as follows: 


This Bureau is in receipt of informa- | 


tion to the effect that there are a num- 
ber of defective 8 and 9-oz. and 4-lb. 


Billany there are a | 





| 





' 


seales stored at post offices throughout | 


the country. 


stated from the Superintendent of Docu- 
The Library of Congress card numbers are given. 


Synopsis of Pension Laws of the United 
States, with Regulations and Instruc- 
tions relating thereto with tables of 
rates and information ‘in regard to 
Soldiers’ Homes. 
ment of Interior. 10 cents. 

26-27725. 


Price, 


The Fossil Stalk-eyed Crustacea of the | 
| wool. 


Pacific Slope of North America.—By 
Mary J. Rathbun, Associate in Zoology, 
United States National Museum. Is- 
sued as Smithsonian Institution Bul- 
letin No. 13 Price, 50 cents per copy. 
26027740. 
Transmission of Sound Through Voice 
Tubes.—By E. A. Eckhardt, 
Chrisler, P. P. Quayle, and M. J. Evans. 
With a Note on the Absorption in Rigid 
Pipes by Edgar Buckingham. Issued 
as Technologic paper No. 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 15 cents per copy. 
26-27763. 
L nited States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 
Bulletin, January, 1927 Price, 15 
cents. 25-26672. 
Scales of these capacities are repaired 
in the Mail Equipment Shops of this Bu- 
reau and postmasters are, therefore, re- 


taken out and returned to | quested to forward by mail to the Mail 


Equipment Shops any defective or sur- 
plus scales of the capacities aforemen- 
tioned. 

The Division of Equipment and Sup- 
plies should be advised by letter as to the 
quantity, make and capacities of the 
scales so shipped in order that the rec- 
ords may be corrected accordingly. 


ay 


1 ee 


'tion with auditing accounts of collect- 
' ors of customs. 


chief ; 


George Blumenthal founda- | 


| overland communications. 


Issued by Depart- ; 


Ve es | 


333 of the | 


on the amount of the lien and the fee 
of the attorney presenting the claim 
of the lienor, and no appeal is taken 
from such judgment by or in behalf of 
United States, the marshal is en- 
titled to credit in his accounts for pay- 
ments made in accordance with the de- 
cree of the court irrespective of its cor- 
rectness. 

A-16562 (S). National 
mory drill pay. 

Where a regiment is composed of the 
National Guard of two or more States, 
section 64 of the National Defense Act 


permits the promotion of a major of 
to 


Guard—Ar- 


the regiment in one of the States 


mental headquarters in the other State. 

A-16632. Purchase of evidence—Na- 
tional Prohibition. 

Where a county official advances 
county funds to be expended as a bribe 
test in apprehending a Federal Internal 
Revenue Agent, and the case including 
the funds is taken over by Federal au- 
thorities for prosecution, such county 
official is not entitled to reimbursement 
for the money advanced from the ap- 
propriation “Collecting the Internal Rev- 
enue, 1926.” However, as such money 
is retained by the bureau officials merely 
as evidence, it is available for return to | 
the county official. 


| 
| 
| 
under the National Prohibition Act. 


A-16749 (S). Classification—Realloca- | 


tion of positions created since July 1, 
1924.—Average provision. 

Compliance with the average prov ision 
does not require that the salary rate 
under a reallocation of a position origi- | 
nally created and allocated since July 1, | 
1924, shall be fixed so as to cause a re- 
duction from the salary rate properly | 
and lawfully fixed in the lower gr ade 
in which the position was originally 


ener and allocated. 


~ LEGISLA’ TIVE ‘INDEX. 
[Continued from Page 14-] 
Tariff 


Tariff Act of 1922—H. R. 11658, Wr. 
Chindblom (Tll.). Amend in connec- 


Passed House June 7; repid. to Senate 





June 9, No. 1026. ; 
Tariff Act of 1922—H. R. 10993, Mr. 
Green (Iowa). Amend in connection 


with merchandise stolen or lost while in 
customs custedy. y 
Reported to House May 17, No. 1222. 
Taxation | 
Estate Tax Refund—S, 2526, Mr. w il- 
liams (Mo.). Extend time for refund- | 
ing erroneously estate taxes. 
Passed Senate May 10. 


Territories 
Alaska, Commissioners — 83938, Mr. 
Willis (Ohio). Authorize designation 


lic lands. 





Passed Senate May 14, reptl. to House 
of for several departments. ; 
Alaska, Grazing —S. 3963, Mr. Stanfield 

Ore.). Provide for grazing on pub- 
June 28, No. 1565. . 

Passed Senate July 1; rfd. H. Com. on } 
Agriculture. | 
Alaska, Seward Peninsula-H. J. Res. | 


73, Mr. Sutherland (Alas.). Improve 


98 22 


Reported to House _. No, 62 
Alaska, Voters—H. R. 9211, Mr. White 
(Me.). Prescribe cortain qualifications | 
of voters. | 
Reported to House May 17, | 
ry . 
lextiles 
Misbranding of Fabrics — 8. 1618, Mr. 
Capper (Kan.). Prevent deceit from 
unfair practices resulting from umre- 
vealed presence of substitutes for virgin | 


999 | 





Reported to Senate Mar. $, No, 308. 


H. R. 3904, Mr. Merritt (Conn.). Same | 
as S. 1618. | 
Reported to House Dee. 1%, 1925, No. 17. | 

| 
Tobacco 

Statistics -- H. R. 11765, Mr. Gilbert 
(Ky.). Colection and publication of 

by Department of Agriculture. 

Reported to House June 3, No. 1367. | 
Veterans | 
Diseases, Service Origin—H. R. 10772, 


Mrs. Rogers (Mass.). Declare chron- 
ic diseases of service origin in certain 
cases, despite lack of historical evidence. 


Reported to House Apr. 13, No, 862. 
Hospital — H. R. 10398, Mr. Thatcher 

(Ky.) Authorize erection in WKen- | 
tucky. | 


Reported to House May 28, No. 1333. 
Monuments in France—h. R. 9696, Mr. 

Fish (N. Y.). Commemorate service 
of colored regiments. 

Passed House Apr. 28; 
May 28, No. 961. 

Water Power 

Colorado River—S. J. Res. 4, Mr. Pitt- 

man (Nev.). Suspend authority Fed- 
eral Water Power Act. 

Passed Senate Dec. 22, 1926; rid. H. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


reptd. to Senate 





Com 


| compensation 


| calling 
| Form 3548 continues to be sent out with- 


| partment to bring this subject to post« 
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Double Compensation 
Granted to Widow 
Of Ex-Service Man 


Adjudged Entitled to Pay for. 
Self and Children for In- 
juries Sustained in Mili- 

tary Service. 





A widow who is a former-service 
woman is entitled to receive concurrent? 
payments of disability and death come 
pensation, and dependency and death 
compenastion for her children, on the 
account of both ex-service parents, Brig, 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, has 
ruled in a decision just promulgated. 

The case in question was that of @ 
widow, am ex-service nurse, who was 
found entitled to and paid compensation 
by reason of disabilities incurred in 
service. Her husband, a former-servicé 
man, died on October 5, 1925, as a ree 
sult of disability traceable to military 
service. 

The full text of the decision followsé 

Question Presented—Is the widow en« 
titled to Compensation for herself and 
additional compensation for her children 
by reason of her own disability, and 
also entitled to compensation for herself 
and additional compensation for her 
children by reason of the death of her 
husband ? 

Facts —— The widow, an _ ex-service 
nurse, has been found entitled to and 
paid compensation by reason of service 
incurred disabilities; her husband, an ex 
service man, died on October 5, 1925, 
as a result of disability traceable to 
military service. There are also three 
children as a result of the marriage. 

Comment—tThe widow is entitled to 
disability compensation upon her own 
behalf, and death compensation on be- 
half of her husband by reason of the 
specific provisions of Section 201(7), 
World War Veterans’ Act, which -proe 
vides that receipt of compensation by. 
a widow because of the death of any 


person shall not bar the payment. of 
compensation on account of the dis- 
ability of any other person. It likewise 
follows that the widow is entitled to ade 


| ditional compensation for her children’ 
through her own claim, and to additional 


| death compensation through the claim 
| of her husband, the father of the chile 
dren, as the provisions 
| 201(7) are equally applicable to the 
clams of the children. In other words, 
the test as to the children’s eligibility 
to receive disability compensation is 
their relationship as children of the 
widow, and their right to receive death 
likewise is predicated: 
upon the relationship existing between: 


| them and their deceased father. 


Held——Since it appears that the chil- 
dren in this case qualify in both rela- 
tionships, then in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 201 (7) the mother 
is entitled to disability compensation:on: 
behalf of the children through her own 
claim, and also entitled to death com- 
pensation on behalf of the children 
through the death of her husband. In 
the event the children are not in the 
custody of their mother, then the ap- 
| portioned compensation due the children 
through the disability claim of their 
mother and through the death claim of 
their father may be accordingly paid 
to such person as is appointed legal 
| guardian or legal custodian of the chil- 


j dren. (C-657,320 and C-1,377,961, No- 
|} vember 8, 1926.) 
The foregoing decision is hereby 


promulgated for observance by all of- 
ficers and employes of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. 





Postmasters Warned 
On Marking of Cards. 
Failure to Put Required Data: 


on Forms Declared 
Inexcusable. , 


” 








John H. Bartlett, First Asistant Poste. 


| master General, again has warned post~ 
masters to comply with previous insfrue- 


tions covering the use of card form: 
3548. These cards must bear a postmark’ 
as well as the name of the postmaster’s 
| office, and the practice of sending them 
|out without such information is inex. 
cusable, Mr. Bartlett explained. 

The full text of Mr. Bartlett’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

In spite of numerous bulletin notices, 
attention to the matter, card! 


out postmark on the address side, or the 
name ‘of the post office stated on the 
reading side, or in otherwise incomplete 


| condition. 


If this card is not postmarked and the 
name of the office is not given, no 
action can be taken by the person re~’ 


| ceiving such notice, and if the amount of 
| postage 


due is not indicated, he is in 
doubt about remitting. 
It should not be necessary for the De-. 


‘ 
masters’ attention periodically. The prac 


tice of sending these cards cut improp- - 


erly, as described above, should be stop-' 


ped immediately, as it is entirely inex-| é:3 


cusable. 
It is suggested that postmasters write 
or stamp the name of their offices upon, 


of their entire supply and immediately 
upon receipt of a new supply. 


of Section! 





these cards in the blank space at the top? 
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‘ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitTHoUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


of the Government of the United States 


THE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure that they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being applied 
with good business sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 


President ef the United States, 1913-1981. 
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THE UMTED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JANUARY 3, 1927. 


. THs vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of at2rninistrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multifarious activ- 
ities, or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. % 
—WILLIAM Hi. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 2909-1918. 


MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, group- 

ing related activities, is a work which, will enable our citizens to understand and 
use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey will be useful te . 
schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 1928- 


Textile Industry 
In Czechoslovakia 


Reported Improving 


Advices to Department of 
Commerce Indicate Re- 
covery From Recent 
Depression. 


The textile industry of Czechoslovakia 
is improving, says a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Commercial 
Attache E. Baldwin, at Prague. A state- 
ment just issued by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

The severe depression into which the 
Czechoslovakian textile industries were 
plunged during ihe summer of 1926 
reacned its lowest point in August and 
silice then 
provement, 
Commercial 
Prague. 

Ihe extent of this 
measured by an interesting 
index recently compiled by a 
in 


according to 
Attache E. 


industrial 
leading 
statistician 
brought up 
month of September. The index is based 
on raw material imports taken to repre- 
sent approximate raw material consump- 
tion averaged for each month during tne 
five years 1921-25 inclusive. This aver- 
age tor each month is taken as 100 for 
that month. 
Peak of Activity Reached. 

According to this index.the textile in- 
dustries reached their highest degree of 
activity with 154 per cent of average raw 
material consumption in the last quarter 
of 1926. This peak was followed by a 
sharp deciine which led 
downward through the spring and sum- 
mer months of 1926 till only 60 per cent 
activity was reached in August, the 
lowest degree of activity recorded in four 
years. ‘this month proved to be the 
tucning point, for the index recovered 
rapidiy and showed 100 per 
September. 
indicate that September 
hes been maintained and possibly some- 
what increased during October and 
November. 

Local bankers financing this industry 
who betrayed considerable uneasiness 
over their commitments in_ earlier 
months are now said to feel that the 


worst is passed and if conditions are not | 
yet satisfactory, that a further improve- | 
ment may be hoped for as soon as raw | 


cotton prices become stabilized. 
The index 


available. This industry reached its peak 
with 133 per cent activity during the 
first two quarters of 1924 and since that 
time has been showing monthly varia- 
tions ranging more or jess closely round 
100 per cent. 
ing at 11 per cent of activity but in 
August dropped to 83 per cent, one of 
the lowest figures recorded in the past 
six years. Some improvement has since 
taken place but the general extent of 
this improvement is not yet known. 
Linen Industry Active. 

The linen industry has been operating 
at high levels of activity since 1924 as 
compared with extremely curtailed 
operations during the three years pre- 
ceding. This accounts for unusually high 
index figures, since, reaching a peak of 
252 per cent in June, 1926. A decline 


from this peak to 185 per cent in August | 


followed, since when no further indices 
are available. The hemp mills in 
Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, hate 
recently shown the most remarkable im- 
provement of any of the textile indus- 
tries, their index rising in one bound 


from 76 per cent in August, the lowest | 


on record in the past four years, to a 
peak of 235 per cent in September, a 
figure which has not even been ap- 
proached since the war. The jute in- 


dustry also manifests a considerable im- |. 
moderate | 


provement if within more 
limits, its index rising from 126 per cent 
in August to 151 per cent in September 


where it compares with a peak of 184 | 


per cent recorded in the first quarter of 
1925 and the low index of 75 per cent 
recorded in May of 1926. 

The average activity these five 
branches of the textile industry in 
Czechoslovakia rose from 87 per cent in 
August to 108 per cent in September 
where it compares with 115. per cent 


of 


year ago. 


Mr. Coolidge Opposes 
V olunteer Diplomats 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
ernemnt, it was pointed out, while in 
Europe they 
some member of Parliament. 

Europe obviously at times, 
stated, misunderstands the power of the 
President of the United States to make 
binding treaties with foreign govern- 
ments without ‘the ratification of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Coolidge, it was said, 
dence in the desire of the 
newspapers to promote American com- 
merce and build up international law 
and international relations to make that 
commerce profitable. In this connection 
President Coolidge was declared to be- 
Pins that the attitude of the American 

in making plain our position for 
the jprotection of American citizens is 
' important, but that foreigners frequently 
are mislead by things which they read in 
the American press into believing that 
the country is not united. 


has manifested gradual im- | 
advices from | 
Baldwin at 
improvement is | 


Czechoslovakia and now ! 
to date and including the | 


successively | 


cent for | 
Reports from other quarters | 
improvements | 


figure for the woolen in- | 
dustry in September has not yet become | 


In July 1926 it was operat- | 


, , | which 
averaged during the third quarter of a | disbursing agents of ihe 


frequently are handled by | 


it was | 


has confi- | 
American | 


Exports of Pianos Gain 
Steadily Since World War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
culties; tariff restrictioms, and inherited 
preferences for pianos long established 
| in the market. 

Australia is by far the largest foreign 
market for American-made pianos, her 
Nannual imports approaching in value 
$3,000,000. A large proportion of Aus- 
| tralia’s imports are made up of player- 
pianos. 


The trend of exports, it is revealed, is 
following the same lin? as domestic sales, 
that is, the preference is increasing for 
| the player-piano type. In 1914, 18 per 
cent of all American pianos exported 
were players, while in 1925 this ratio had 
risen to 75 per cent. 





Depression Noted 


Made Last Year a Disap- 
pointing One. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
toes, and certain livestock products did 
well, however. 

“The ‘crop season was a harassing one 
with very late spring, widespread 
drought in early summer and much rain 

| during harvest. Although the major 
crops finally turned out about average 
yields, their quality was lowered, with 
much consequent discount to farmers 
from the nominal market prices. The 
value of the principal crops, based upon 
prices December 1, was $7,801,000,000 
compared with $8,949,000,000 a year 
ago. In spite of lower prices, however, 
about 2,000,000 acres or 5 per cent 
greater area of winter wheat was sown 
this fall than last.” 

A ~brighter picture is painted by the 
Department for the livestock industries. 
The dairy industry is reported to have 
had a favorable spread between milk 
and feed prices most of the year, 
poultry producers were relatively pros- 
; perous, and hog producers have had the 
most advantageous spread between corn 
and hog prices in several years, although 
the cholera epidemic last fall wiped out 
many opportunities for profit. 

“Cattle feeders did mot have a very 
profitable experience last winter,” ac- 
cording to the report, “‘yet the move- 
ment of cattle into the Corn Belt up to 
| December 1 indicated about as large a 
volume of feeding this ‘winter as last. 
Range cattlemen appear optimptic. The 
number of sheep and lambs‘on feed 
December 1 apparently exceeded last 
year’s number by at least 200,000 head, 
the increase being in the Corn Belt with 
a heavy decrease in Colcrado. The re- 
cent pig survey covering 11 Corn Belt 
| States indicates only about 4 per cent 
in the fall pig crop, no increase in the 
1927* spring pig crop, and a probable 
decrease in hog slaughter during the 
marketing year 1926-27.”” 

Of five leading farm crops, only pota- 
toes had a purchasing power in Novem- 
ber above the prewar parity. Cotton, 
corn, wheat and hay have an exchange 
value so low as to discourage presumabiy 
any expansion of acreage this spring. 
The livestock products, excepting cattle, 
have a considerably higher exchange 
value per unit. Cattle. although low 
prices, are still at an advantage as com- 
pared with feed prices. 

“One of the chief factors of stability 
in the present situation.’’ says the De- 
partment, “is the fact that low priced 
crops are to some degree offset by 
higher-priced livestock products. The 
general index of purchz sing power of 
farm products, in te1ms of nonagricul- 
tural commodities, declined another 
point in November to 84), the five pre- 
war years being considered as 100.” 


House Soon W ill Vote 
On Alaskan Payments 


Resolution to Au“ horize Acts of 
Engineer Cc+mm mission 


Placed on Calendar. +) 


A Joint Resolution (H. 
would provide re 


Res, No. 243) 
ief for special 
Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission «r of the Alaskan 
| Railroad, and which thas been reported 
on favorably by the © »manittee on Terri- 
tories, is on the Calendar for the con- 
| sideration of the House after the holi- 
i day recess. 

The resolution wos introduced on 
April 30, 1926, by Re sre sentative Curry 
(Rep.), of Sacrament», Calif., chairman 
of the Committee or ‘Territories. It 
would authorize the (eneral Accounting 
Office to credit in the zccounts of the 
special disbursing agents of the Alaskan 

| Engineering Commission sums _hereto- 
fore disallowed and totaling approxi- 
mately $3,333 on account of payments 
made to certain Army cfiicers, It also 
would authorize the valicity of the pay- 
ments as made. 


| Hearing on Excess Income 


-Of Railroad Is Postponed 
| 
tae 

The Interstte Commerce Commission 
has postponed the hearing on the excess 
income of tha Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad from January 15 to April 15, 
at Washington, before Examiner Haley. 


In Farm Sections | 


Fall in Prices Said to Have 
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Animals Inspected Before and After Slaughter 
As Insurance Against Any Taint to Consumers 


In this series of articles are shown the practical contacts 
between divisions and bureaus of the Government of the 
United States, irrespective of their place in the administra- 
tive organization, so that related activities may be studied. 


Topic I—Public Health 


Fifty-seventh Article—Meat Inspection. 


In preceding articles of the series the work 
of the Pblic,Health Service, of the Medical 
Departments of the Army and Navy, and re- 
leted activities of the Department of Labor, 
Agriculture, the Interior, and Commerce, and 
the Veterans’ Bureau were considered. Today 
R. P. Steddom tells of the scope of Federal in- 
spectiorn of meat to protect the health of the 
consume? . 


By R. P. Steddom, 


Inspection Service, Bureau of Animal 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Chief, Meat 
Industry, 


N recent years in the “United States more than 

70,000,000 domestic animals were slaughtered an- 

nually in establishments which sell the meat and 

other products in interstate or foreign commerce. 
And every one of these animals was inspected by the 
Federal Government as a measure of protection for 
the health of the public. 


There are approximately 850 establishments in which 
inspection maintained regularly. The list includes 
all meat-packing establishments of any size in the 
country. Inasmuch as the Federal inspection is based 
on the interstate and foreign commerce provisions of 
the Constitution there is no Federal control over estab- 
lishments which do not sell outside the borders of the 
States in which they are located. 


* “ ~ 


is 


Approximately one-third of all the meat produced 
inthe United States is slaughtered in the smaller estab- 
lishments that are not federally inspected and on farms. 


Under the Federal inspection all animals are exam- 
ined both before and at the time of slaughter, and any 
that fail to pass the requirements are condemned either 
in whole or im part. Furthermore, there are inspections 
and reinspections of meats and products subsequent to 
the slaughtex which run into billions of pounds an- 
nually, and any such products which have become 
tainted, rancid, or otherwise unfit for human food 
are likewise condemned. 

FEDERAL meat inspection is maintained under the 

Meat Inspection Act of June 30, 1906, and supple- 
mentary legislation., The Act of October 3, 1913, pro- 
vides inspection for imported meats and products. The 
animals to -wwhich these laws refer are cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats, and the industries affected are all 
slaughtering, packing, rendering, and meat-preparing 
establishments which sell og ship their products in 
whole or im part in interstate or foreign commerce. 
There is a qualified exemption from inspection for re- 
tail dealers supplying their customers and a siimlar 
exemption for the meat from farm-slaughtered animals. 


All establishments which operate under Federal meat 
inspection are given official numbers which appear on 
the products from each plant and serve as a method 
of identifying the product of a particular establishment. 
But before an official number is issued and actual in- 
spection inaugurated edch establishment must comply 
with the sanitary requirements prescribed by the De- 
partment of Agriculthre and must provide satisfactory 
facilities for the conduct of the inspection service. 


The sanitary requirements occupy an important place 
in the regulations governing meat inspection and since 
1906 when the regulations went into effect, there has 
been a marked improvement in the sanitation of meat- 
packing houses and other piants coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal reat inspection laws. 


S before stated, not less than two examinations are 
‘* made of the animals slaughtered in cfficial estab- 
lishments (those which have official numbers). The 
first is the ante-mortem inspection or-examination of 
the live animal, and the second the post-mortem in- 
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spection or examination’ of the carcass, including the 
various organs and parts at the tiire of slaughter. 


The ante-mortem inspection is usually performed in 
pens adjacent to the official establishinents. When its 
appearance is such as io lead the inspector to sus- 
pect that an animal is affected’ with a cisease xr condi- 
tion that may cause its condemnation in whole or in 
part on the post-mortem examination, it is -:narked 
for identification by means of a serially numbered 
metal tag bearing the phrase “U. S. Suspect.” This 
is for the information of the post-mortem inspector. 

* ~~ me 


Suspects are kept apart and slaughtered separately 
from those which were passed on ante-mortem inspec- 
tion. Animals which show symptoms of rabies, tetanus, 
milk-fever, or railroad sickness, and hogs which are 
plainly sick with hog cholera are condemned on the 
ante-mortem inspection. Such animals are marked 
“U. S. Condemned” by affixing a metal ear-tag, and 
are destroyed and the carcasses disposed of by methods 
which prevent any spread” of disease. Animals which 
are found dead or dying on the premises of the estab- 
lishment are condemned and disposed of in the same 
manner. 


FACcH of the succegsive examinations, extending from 

the live animal to the finished meat-food product, 
serves some particular purpose and has a value in a 
complete system of meat inspection. After inspections 
which cover the heads, viscera, and dressed carcasses 
of the animals, there is a “final” post-mortem inspec- 
tion which is for those carcasses or parts of carcasses 
which the previous inspections have revealed to be 
affected by disease or in doubtful condition. 

After the several examinations have been compieted 
the inspectors follow through and make sure that each 
carcass is plainly marked to show the disposition of 
it and to insure that those carcasses and parts which 
are condemned are properly disposed of. 

% * 


It should be remembered that a diseased condition 
in one part of an animal does not always mean that 
the entire carcass must be condemned. To do so in 
many cases would be an extravagant waste of good 
food products, Just as an unsound spot in a peach or 
@ pear may be cut out and the remainder used, so in 
some instances the affected portion of an animal is 
condemned and the remainder of the carcass used, 
where the disease is not of a systemic character. The 
policy of the Department in such cases, however, is 
always one of “safety first” to the consumer. 


TTHE laboratory work of this service constitutes a 

very important factor in the protection of health 
and the prevention of false labeling. This work at 
seven separate laboratories, located at advantageous 
points throughout the country, annually covers the 
examination and analyses of more than 45,000 samples 
of meat and products, water supplies, salt, spices and 
other ingredients for the detection and exclusion of 
unwholesome substances. All dairy products employed 
in the preparation of oleomargarine under this service 
are required to be pasteurized in order to eliminate 
dangerous organisms. 

* * * 

The annual appropriation for the Federal meat in- 
spection service is under $5,000,000, of which $3,000,000 
is in the form of a continuing grant from year to year 
authorized in the original legislation. This means that 
the entire cost of the service works out to be between 
six and seven cents per animal inspected. Stated in 
terms of actual meat produced, the cost is less than 
one-fiftieth of a cent per pound, or two cents per 
hundredweight. 


This article concludes the series on Public 
Health. The next topic to be treated in this 
survey is Foreign Affairs. Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State, is the author of the first 
article of the new series, which will begin in 
the issue of Jantary 4. 


United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


United States Leads 
In Importing Kapok 


Vegetable Product From Dutch 
East Indies Used in 
Making Soap. 


The United States is the largest 
porter of kapok, about half the world’s 
production coming to this coutnry, says 
an announcement just issued by the De- 


im- 


partment of Commerce. 
follows: 


The annual production of kapok as ap- | 


proximately 20000 tons, of which more 


than 85 per cent is grown in the Dutch | 


East Indies, according to a report from 
Vice Consul Quincy F. Roberts, at Apia, 
Samoa The value of the kapok produc- 
tion in 1924, the last year for which fig- 
ures are available, was in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000,000. 

About one-half of the kapok produced 
is shipped to the United States, “while 
Holland and Australia are also large 
consumers. The product from the East 
Indies is of uniform quality and is used 
as a standard on the kopak markets of 
the United States. The increasing use of 


The full text | 


| largely responsible for the increased pro- 
| Java product in the United States is 
duction in the Dutch East Indies. 

The seed of the kapok together with 
| the fiber is also a commercial product of 
| considerable importance, being similar 
| to the cotton seed and rich in oil. It is 


suitable for soap making and other pur- | 


| poses where cotton oil is used. 


In 1924 | 


| about 14,000 tons of seed, valued at ap- | 


| proximately a half million dollars, were 
| exported from Java, all but 100 tons 
| being shipped to the United Kingdom. 


Tariff Commission Agrees 
To Open Bakelite Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.3 
| violated certain patent rights, the com- 
plainants argued that the importers had 
misrepresented the imported article as 
manufactured from genuine Bakelite. 
The commission has not reached any 
| conclusions with regard to unfair acts 
and practices on the part of the im- 
porters in the sale of the imported arti- 
cles. In view of the Treasury ruling 
denying admission to the multi-colored 
| products it is believed that the Treasury 
| did so upon the recommendation of the 
commission. 

The complainants in the case were rep- 
resented by Albert MacC, Barnes, ir. 


/ 
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More Cotton Textiles 
Exported by Germany 
Drop in Value Noted for Quar- 


ter Despite Rise in 
Quantity. 


textile exports 
in quantity but decreased 


German in- 


in 


cotton 


| value in the third quarter of 1926, as 


compared with the similar period of 
1925, the Department of Commerce an- 


nounced on December 31. The full text 
of the announcement, follows: 


Exports of German manufactures of 


| cotton for the third quarter of the cur- 


rent year amounted to 19,238,000 metric 
tons valued at 124,502,000 marks, ac- 
cording to the Textile Division of the 
‘Department. The figures for the same 
lperiod of 1925 were respectively 16,516,- 
000 and 125,420,000. 

More .than half of the total value of 
cotton xtile exports from Germany 
during the July-September quarter of 
1926 was made up of exports of knitted 
and netted fabrics and goods. With the 
exception of gloves and hairnets, all of 
the items under this classification showed 
an increase over the figures recorded for 


Federal Assistance Sought 
To Combat Corn Borer 


[Continued from Page f.] 
population from 95 to 98 per cent by de- 
stroying corn stalks before *May,’’. Dr. 
Woods stated orally. “The stalks may 
be burned, plowed under or placed in 
silos.” 

The purpose of the proposal which 
Dr. Woods said will be sponsored by the 
International Corn Borer Committee is 
to obtain aid in assisting farmers in a 
clean-up campaign which will destroy 
corn stalks before the time when the 
larvae emerge in the spring in the States 
now affected. Parts of the following 
States are now affected: Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and New York. 
The borer has been found to advance 
westward at the rate of between 50 and 
100 miles a year. 

Scientists of the Department of Agri- 
culture have been conducting investiga- 
tions with parasites and have imported 
five kinds from Europe. Several Ameri- 
can insect parasites also have attacked 
the corn borer. The effectiveness of these 
parasites builds up from year to year, 
Dr. Woods said. = 

If a clean-up campaign destroyed the 


possible 95 to 98 per cent, these para- | 
| the statement that they were testimo- 


sites would do much toward checking the 
remaining larvae, Dr. Woods said in 
urging the desirability of such an exten- 
sive campaign. 

Dr. Woods said the difficulty of fight- 
ing the corn borer was made greater 
since it has been known to attach itself 
to more than 200 different kinds of 
plants, although none have been affectea 
as has corn. Even if a large percentage 
of the inseets could be destroyed, local 
epidemics might be expected from time 
to time, hé said. 


Keep Aleohol Unfit, 
Says Wayne Wheeler 


General Counsel Anti-Saloon 
League Would Not Abandon 
Poison Formula Yet. 


Until Government chemists find a de- 
naturing formula for industrial alcohol 
which is not poisongys, existing formulae 
providing for the use of wood alcohol 
should be utilized as a measure of law 
enforcement, in the opinion of Wayne 
B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America. y 

Mr. Wheeler conveyed this opinion to 
Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in an interview in Mr. Mellon’s of- 
fice, December 31. He announced orally 
after the meeting that Secretary Mellon 
and he were “quite in accord” in their 
belief that substitutes making the alco- 
hol less deadly and yet unfit for beverage 
use were desirable, but that such a 
formulae remains to be discovered. 

“We favor the use of any denaturant 
that will not be deadly,” said Mr. 
Wheeler. “But it remains for us to find 
a better denaturant than wood alcohol if 
we can. 

“T see no reason why modern chemistry 
cannot develop something that will be 
less apt to kill and at the same time give 
the alcohol such a stench and taste that 
it will be less apt to be drunk. . We don’t 
want: people to drink the poisonous stuff, 
and we don’t want the law weakened.” 

Not nearly so many pefsons have died 
from drinking poisoned liquor dispensed 
by bootleggers, said Mr. Wheeler, as 
have died from drinking “pure” liquors 
sold before prohibition went into effect. 
He agreed that the Government should 
take every precaution possible to protect 
its citizens, but expressed the belief that 
the Government cannot go on the theory 
that laws enacted will be violated. 

The Government, said Mr. Wheeler, 
puts the. poison label on denatured 
alcohol. %m eight States today there are 
murder prosecutions against bootleggers 
who knowingly dispense stuff that con- 
tains poisoned alcohol. 

“The law as it stands must be en- 
forced strictly,” said Mr. Wheeler. “If 
laws were made with the idea that they 
will be violated, the whole governmental 
structure would crumble within a year. 
4W 

“As a matter of fact, the United States 
is far more lenient in dealing with in- 
dustrial alcohol than other nations— 
more lenient even than some countries 
that are wet. Canada, for example, puts 
in 30 per cent of wood alcohol, and there 
are several countries that use 10 per cent. 
Quebee authorities, looking into the 
American industrial #cohol control sys- 
tem several years ago, agreed that it 


was so weak it would not be effective for | 


that province. 

“Other nations have not found any 
other denaturant, but of course that is 
no reason to bekkeve that modern chemis- 
try cannot find a suitable formula. Mean- 
while, however, the prohibition law must 
be enforced.” 

Asked his opinion of the new Formula 
5 which provides for a 4 per cent wood 
aleohol content,. Mr. Wheler said he 
understood that the industrial alcohol 
would be less poisonous than at present. 
Although the wood alcohol content is in- 
creased from 2 to 4 per cent, other dilu- 
the like period of 1925. Gloves are 
shipped principally to the United States 
and Great Britain. 

The largest item under cotton knitted 
wares is hosiery, exports of which are 
sent in sizable amounts to The Nether- 
lands, Austria, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, Rumania, 

| Turkey, United States, and Egypt. 
| More than h If of the cotton knit under- 
wear exported is sent to Great Britain. 


| 
| 
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Hearings Are Ended 
In Pleas to Operate 


Republics Ship Line 


New York Firm Now Holding 
Contract, Files Protest 
Against Making of 
Any Change. 

Public hearings in connection with the 
proposed reallocation of the American 
Republics Line to be operated under 
government ownership, were concluded 
December 31 before the United States 
Shipping Board with representatives of 
Moore and McCormack & Son, Inc., of 
New York, present operators of the line, 


presenting arguments for retention of 
the line. 


A sheaf of letters from concerns en 


gaged in South American commerce were 
read into the record by R. C. Lee, as- 
sistant treasurer of the company, with 


nials to the adequate and satisfactory 
service rendered by his concern. 


Say Rival Ports Are Served. 


Letters from Philadelphia, which is 
seeking the line for its home port, as 
well as other cities of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey and from South American 
firms also were read into the record by 
Lee. Contrary to the assertions 
made by delegations from Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, shipping opera- 
tors of which are seeking allocation of 
the line and already have presented their 
arguments, Mr. Lee said that under the 


, operation of his organization the ne 


| 


| 


| 





was serving all American ports in the 
Northern Atlantic, and not merely New 
York. 

Frank S. Davis, manager of the Bos- 
ton Maritime Association, who headed 
the delegation from that city for acqui- 
sition of the operation rights of the line, 
interpolated the testimony of Mr. Lee 
to state that of all the letters read by 
the witness purporting to show the ade- 
quacy of Moore and McCormack oper- 
ation “not one was from a firm of New 
England.” To this Mr. Lee replied that 
he would later produce letters from New 
England interests testifying for his or- 
ganization. 

Board Declared Open-Minded. 

T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the 
Board, presiding at the hearing, in- 
formed the representatives of Moore and 
McCormack that the Board has nothing 
in mind against that concern nor any- 
thing in favor of any other ~shipper 
seeking the line, but merely is attempt- ° 
ing to carry out its duty in getting as 
cheap and efficient an operator as is pos- 
sible. The Board, he added, “has got 
to make an effort to get the very best 
operation it possibly can.” Printed 
copies of the hearings just concluded, 
Mr. O’Connor said, would be turned over 
to each member of the Board for their 
scrutiny, and joint sessions would be held 
with a view of allocation of the service 
to the firm which they consider best able 
to handle it. . 


\ 


e 


Mr. O’Connor also stated that the only ‘\‘ 


charge made against Moore and McCor- 
mack, to his knowledge, emanated from 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, a copy 


| of which was transmitted to that firm. 


This statement by the corporation, he 
said, “practically charges your concern 
with poor operation.” 
Mr. McCormack Testifies. 

Emmet J. McCormack, a member of 
the firm now operating the South Amer- 
ican service, took the stand to declare 
New York is “ideally situated for the 
home port because it is within trucking 
distance of a population of more than 
10,000,000. Boston, he said, was “geo- 


| graphically out of luck! in-so far as_its 


opportunity to get South American traf- 
fic was concerned. 

It also was contended by representa- 
tives of Moore and. McCormack that 
the plea made by Boston that South 
America is constantly in demand of 
its manufactured materials was un- 
founded. Experience has shown them. 
it was said, that shoes worn in South 
America are manufactured in that con- 
tinent for the most part. Textiles, it 
was added, likewise are either manu- 
factured in South America, with most 
of the more expensive grades imported 
from England. 

Change Declared Unfair. 

Moreover, Moore and McCormack rep- 
resentatives contended, it would be un- 
fair to their organization to take away 


| from them a service they built up at 


their own expense, prior to acquisition 
of the operation rights of the Republics 
Line. It was emphasized that to take 
operation away from them would prob- 
ably mean that other lines, some of them 
British, would have to be used for South 
American cargoes. 

tions actually make it less deadly, he 
said. 

Mr. Wheeler said he had warned Con- 
gress at committee hearings five years 
ago that the present situation with re- 
spect to deaths from liquor made with 
denatured alcohol would arise unless the 
denaturant content necessary to make 
industrial alcohol absolutely unfit for 
beverage purposes were determined. 

The head of the Anti-Saloon League 
would not quote Secretary Mellon, with 
whom he was closeted for moré than an 
hour, except to say they were in agree- 
ment on\enforcement. The Secretary, 
the day previously, had declared that 
Government chemists are working on a 
formula that would make industria] al- 
cohol less deadly but less palatable, 
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